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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and-social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 


ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 


speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The New York Conference of 1941, at which 34 States Members of the 
Organisation were represented, adopted resolutions entrusting to the Organisa- 
tion the duty of giving authoritative expression to the social objective in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 
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Minimum Welfare Standards as a 


Post-War Objective 
by 


E. Ronald WALKER 


Professor of Economics, University of Tasmania 
Deputy Director-General of War Organisation of Industry, 
Commonwealth of Australia 


The plans which a number of countries are making for some form 
of social security after the war, some of which have been described in 
these pages, are an indication of the widespread interest that this ques- 
tion is arousing. But while the desirability of establishing a decent 
minimum standard of living is now given such general recognition, 
the possibility of achieving this objective is still felt in various quarters 
10 be doubtful. The Office therefore welcomes the opportunity of publish- 
ing the following analysis, which suggests that the prospects of success, 
given the adoption of a certain type of policy, are comparatively favour- 
able. 


4 pe Atlantic Charter established the improvement of labour 
standards and freedom from want among the war aims of the 
United Nations, and there is general endorsement of the view that 
our economic policy after the war must give prominent place to 
these objectives. There are wide divergencies of opinion, however, 
as to the methods to be adopted. Such conflicts arise in part from 
the fact that some of the measures proposed threaten the interests 
of particular groups within the community. After the war, as 
before and even during the war, every Government must face the 
problem of controlling the forces that tend to dissolve public policy 
into a struggle between contending interests; and every reform will 
have to run the gauntlet of those who place their own privilege or 
advancement before the general interest. This may well be regarded 
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as the fundamental problem in reconstruction—as much a problem 
of morals and politics as of economics. But it is complicated by 
conflict of opinion on purely economic questions, and by intel- 
lectual differences even among disinterested students who have no 
axe to grind. 

One of the economic issues that is sure to stand out in the post- 
war period is the possibility and desirability of setting up minimum 
standards of welfare, below which no member of the community 
will be allowed to fall. Interest in this problem was stimulated 
before the war by the studies of nutrition and living standards 
initiated by the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation; while positive steps taken during the war to protect 
nutritional and other standards have prepared fertile soil for the 
suggestion that minimum standards should be provided through 
Government action after the war. Criticism has naturally come 
from those who fear the taxation burden which most social services 
entail. This type of criticism, however, has done little to check the 
spread of the ideal of a national minimum. Its appeal to the imagi- 
nation is such that relatively few public men dare reveal complete 
opposition to the proposal. On the contrary, it has received the 
blessing, admittedly in vague and guarded terms, of the most con- 
servative organs of opinion. 

However, the endorsement of such an objective, in very general 
terms, still leaves room for considerable discussion of the best 
methods of achieving it, and of the speed with which it can be 
approached. Clearly the national minimum could be set at various 
levels, and it is possible to combine acceptance of the ideal with 
an insistence that only a very low minimum is practicable under 
present conditions. It is not improbable that in many countries 
enthusiasm for the ideal will flag, while controversies over practical 
measures will absorb the energies of those who owe it verbal al- 
legiance. 


THE Economis?t’s View oF Minimum STANDARDS 


This problem, of ways and means and of the practicability of 
particular versions of the national minimum, is one which econo- 
mists might be expected to assist in solving. So far, however, their 
contributions to the discussion have been meagre, and on the 
whole, somewhat negative in tone. This is due, at least in part, to 
the fact that economists generally are still under the spell of the 
traditional ‘‘objectives’”’ of economic policy in the past—particu- 
larly that of increasing the national income or the general pro- 
ductivity of industry. If it is true that the business man’s views 
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on economics to-day reflect the economist’s teachings of fifty years 
ago, there is also some ground for the suggestion that the econo- 
mist’s views as to desirable objectives of policy reflect the past 
practice of business men. “If there is any serious question as to 
the adequacy of economic science in dealing with present per- 
plexities”, writes Professor Lynd, ‘‘this would seem to be due not 
so much to any inadequacy in the detail of its work as to the con- 
striction of its focus.”" It is true that modern economists are in- 
clined to disclaim any interest in objectives as such, on the ground 
that science deals with what is, but not what ought to be. The 
sharp separation between the appraisal of ends and the explana- 
tion of causes has been hailed as a step towards scientific objec- 
tivity, and it has, no doubt, facilitated the development of economic 
analysis as an explanation of actual events. But it has also fostered 
an insensitiveness towards current changes in social values and a 
somewhat uncritical attitude towards the traditional objectives 
of economic policy. The natural conservatism of any group of 
specialists provides a further inhibition in the economist’s approach 
to the problem of establishing minimum welfare standards. 

The conventional economic analysis of such a proposal takes 
as its starting point the concept of the national income, consisting 
of all the goods and services produced by a nation or obtained in 
exchange for its own products. The national minimum must come 
out of this national dividend, and the size of the dividend limits 
the practicable national minimum. If the national minimum 
is to exceed the present standards of the poorer classes (runs the 
argument), it can be provided only through an increase in the total 
dividend, or by a transfer of income from some other section of the 
community. There are limits to what can be achieved by the 
latter method, because an unduly large transfer will discourage 
enterprise, and so reduce general productivity and the national 
income. On the whole the greatest hope of achieving a national 
minimum which would represent a permanent rise in the standards 
of the poorer classes would appear to lie in increasing the general 
productivity of industry, and in appropriate measures to diminish 
the inequality of incomes.? Thus the formal dissection of the pro- 
posal for a national minimum into the conventional categories of 
economic theory brings the discussion back on to familiar ground, 
and diminishes the importance of the conception of minimum 
welfare standards in the eyes of many economists. It also obscures 
the differences between the traditional objective of securing a 

1 Robert S. Lynn: Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American 
ey 3 (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1940), p. 145. 


. Picou: Economics of Welfare (London, Macmillan and Co., 1929, 
third edition), Part IV, Ch. XIII. 
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general increase in the national income, and the idea of securing 
at least the minimum standard for every member of the com- 
munity. 

Another inhibition under which the economist labours when 
approaching this problem arises from the fact that conventional 
economic theory is concerned chiefly with the implications of free 
choice, by the business man and the consumer alike. The proposal 
for a minimum standard of welfare implies a certain restriction on 
the individual’s freedom to determine the content of his own con- 
sumption, and although, as a scientist, the economist may not 
be concerned with the rights and wrongs of the matter, he finds it 
difficult to abandon the premises on which so much economic 
analysis has been based. 

There is some danger, therefore, that the further elaboration 
of the objective of minimum welfare standards, and the formulation 
of ways and means, may be carried on with little reference to the 
economist. Already there is a tendency to insist that he must occupy 
a subordinate role in post-war planning.! Yet the problems that 
have to be settled are the modern counterpart of the problems that 
have absorbed the attention of economists in the past, and it is 
clearly desirable that full advantage should be taken of any con- 
tribution they can make at the present time. In relation to the 
proposal for minimum welfare standards, the first steps in this 
direction are to formulate more clearly the type of policy that is 
envisaged, and to examine the objections which are advanced from 
a conventional economic viewpoint. In fact it will be found that 
recent advances in economic thought have already removed most 
of the grounds on which these objections are based; and that the 
mental climate in which economists live is no longer so unfavour- 
able for work on minimum welfare standards. While this is partly 
due to the influence, upon economic thought, of work in other 
fields, such as nutritional science, it is also the result of the con- 
tinuous re-examination of existing theories by which economics, 
like other sciences, progresses. 

The formulation of objective standards of nutrition and other 
factors in health had already made some impact on economic studies 
even before the war of 1914-1918. Professor Pigou was impressed, 
in 1908, by the “‘general agreement among practical philanthropists 
that some minimum standard of conditions ought to be set up at a 
level high enough to make impossible the occurrence to anybody 
of extreme want’’*; and wrote his famous chapter on ‘‘A National 





1 Cf. discussions at the London meeting of the I.L.0. Emergency Committee 
in April 1942, as reported in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, 
July 1942, especially pp. 14-16. 
2 A. C. Picou, op. cit., p. 758. 
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Minimum Standard of Real Income’. Despite its brevity and 
cursoriness, Professor Pigou’s note has continued to be regarded 
as the classical discussion of the problem from the economic view- 
point. Until the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation took up the question of nutrition policy and the raising 
of living standards, the only other considerable response of economic 
theory to the advances in nutritional and other sciences working in 
this field was Dr. E. F. Penrose’s Population Theories and Their 
Application’, which contained a criticism of the concept of an 
optimum population as developed by Cannan and other writers 
relying on national income as the sole test of the optimum. In 
substitution for the ‘income optimum”’, Dr. Penrose proposed the 
concept of a "welfare optimum’’, defined as the number of people 
which could obtain, in a particular country, by production and 
trade, the maximum level of welfare; measured not in unspecialised 
income, but in units of a composite standard of goods and services— 
the standard to be determined by a consensus of experts in nutrition 
and other appropriate specialities. 

The studies of nutrition and living standards which were pub- 
lished by the League of Nations and the International Labour Office 
over the period 1936 to 1938, however, aroused widespread interest 
and have exerted considerable influence on the social policy of 
belligerent countries. Economists had been drawn on to assist in 
the preparation of these studies, and the advantages of collabora- 
tion between economists, nutrition experts, agriculturists and others 
were abundantly demonstrated.?, Economic thought could not be 
untouched by these developments. Already in 1938 we find Mrs. 
Wootton advocating the use of objective standards ‘“‘to form rough 
ideas as to the limits within which the market may be trusted in 
the interpretation of social ends’’.* It is a short step from this to the 
recognition of such standards as an objective of economic policy 
which might rival the traditional one of increasing the national 
income. While war conditions have tended to drive whole popula- 
tions down towards a dangerously low standard, writers on recon- 
struction have been attracted by the possibility of establishing 





1E. F. Penrose: Population Theories and Their Application (Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal., Food Research Institute, 1934), p. 84. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orric#, Studies and Reports, Series B (Social 
and Economic Conditions) No. 23: Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy (Geneva, 
1936); No. 30: The Worker's Standard of Living (Geneva, 1938); LEacuE oF 
Nations: Final Report of the Mixed Committee lea the Problem of Nutrition] 
on the Relation of Nutrition to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy (Geneva, 
Series L.O.N. Publications, 1937, II. A. 10); Preliminary Investigation into 
Measures of a National or International Character for Raising the Standard of 
Living (Geneva, Series L.O.N. Publications, 1938, II. B. 4). 

8 Barbara Wootton: Lament for Economics (London, George Allen & Unwin, 
1938), p. 288. 
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rather more generous standards as the minimum that will be per- 
mitted after the war. Particularly influential, in this direction, 
are such books as Professor E. H. Carr’s Conditions of Peace’, 
Stuart Chase’s Goals for America?, and Sir John Orr’s Fighting 
For What?* 


DETERMINING THE COMPOSITION OF THE STANDARD 


The method of exposition and analysis adopted by Mr. Chase 
is likely to be copied in many countries. The standards worked 
out by experts on nutrition, housing, clothing, health services, and 
education, are multiplied by population, giving estimates of mini- 
mum needs. These totals are then compared with statistics of 
actual supplies at present available. In the United States this 
method yields surpluses of certain staple foodstuffs, but deficiencies 
of several of the recognised protective foods; large deficiencies of 
housing, health services, and education; and deficiencies in produc- 
tion of clothing, but not in productive capacity. The next step is to 
consider ways and means of remedying the deficiencies. 

In applying this method the first problem is the selection of the 
standards. Unanimity among experts may be lacking with regard 
to the quantities of certain items; and the recognition of the expert’s 
authority varies from item to item. In the case of food, the mini- 
mum can be determined by the requirements of healthy living; 
but in the case of other items this criterion will be supplemented 
by a consensus of judgments as to what is a permissible minimum 
from the social point of view—judgments of the sort necessary to 
give material content to Mr. Justice Higgins’ famous definition 
of the living wage, as covering ‘‘the normal needs of a human being, 
living in a civilised community’’.’ Clearly the height at which the 
minimum can be set will depend upon productive capacity, includ- 
ing available labour resources. The economist may be inclined to 
estimate the practicability of a given standard by costing it at pre- 
sent prices and comparing the total money value with the national 





1 E. H. Carr: Conditions of Peace (London, Macmillan and Co., 1942), especi- 
ally pp. 135 et seg. 


2 Stuart Cuase: Goals for America: A Budget of Our Needs and Resources 
(New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1942). 

3 Sir John Boyd Orr: Fighting for What? (London, Macmillan and Co., 1942). 
See also ‘‘The Role of Food in Post-War Reconstruction”, by Sir John Boyd Orr, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 279-296. 

* As the book was not available in Australia at the time of writing, the author 
has had to rely, for these comments, on the much abbreviated version published 
by Stuart Case in Harper's yy nomad (New York), Oct. 1942, pp. 459-469, 
entitled: ‘‘Freedom from Want: A Postwar Budget for America”. 


5 Henry Bournes Hiccmys: A New Province for Law and Order (London, 
Constable and Co., 1922), p. 90. 
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income available for consumption. As will be seen below, however, 
this method may be invalid; on the one hand, because the composi- 
tion and methods of production may be so greatly altered in the 
course of producing the required quantities that present prices have 
little relevance to the result; and on the other hand, because it is 
possible to vary the ‘‘welfare content” of a fixed national income. 
To determine the practicability of a given standard, it is safer to 
cost it in terms of labour and other real resources, taking into ac- 
count the methods of production to be employed. 


PRODUCING THE STANDARD 


Having selected the composite standard, and having estimated 
the quantities of various goods and services required to supply at 
least this standard to all members of the population, the next task 
is to see that the necessary production is undertaken and to devise 
suitable methods of distribution. The simplest method might 
appear to be to provide allowances in money to those whose income 
fell short of the sum required to buy the standard at present prices, 
and to permit production to adjust itself to the recipients’ demands, 
through the ordinary market process. However, if considerable 
increases in production were called for, such a procedure might lead 
to a rise in many prices, with the result that the money allowances 
might not suffice to purchase the approved standard. Moreover, 
even without any changes in prices, some recipients of the allow- 
ances might prefer to forgo certain items of the standard in order to 
purchase other goods and services. This might still leave consider- 
able numbers below the approved minimum level, in respect of 
certain goods and services. 

If we are to be sure that the minimum composite standard (at 
least) is attained by everybody, it will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to exercise sufficient control over the production and distribu- 
tion of particular commodities to achieve the desired result. This 
does not necessarily imply ‘‘socialism’’, or even public management 
of industries. As war experience in the field of munitions and sup- 
plies has shown, various methods other than nationalisation can 
be used to stimulate and control production. These methods range 
from the placing of contracts to subsidies for private firms. With 
present trends, it seems probable that in most countries after the 
war wide ranges of the economy will be left open to private enter- 
prise, and that controls will be restricted to those which are clearly 
necessary for some definite national purpose. Assuming that the 
national minimum is to be an objective of national policy, the 
methods will probably have to conform to the condition that there 
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shall be no greater degree of public control than is necessary in thecase 
of each commodity covered by the minimum standard. For different 
commodities different arrangements would apparently be required. 
This makes the provision of the minimum standard a more com- 
plicated task than it would be in a socialist system, but the future 
shape of society will probably not be determined primarily by con- 
siderations of administrative simplicity. 

Assuming, for purposes of discussion, a mixed system, with 
private enterprise over a wide range of industry, subject only to 
such specific controls as appear necessary to achieve the desired 
production and distribution, we may consider the various types of 
controls that might be needed. The first factor to be considered 
is the extent of the deficiency of production relative to minimum 
requirements. If there is only a small deficiency, which can be met 
by a slight diversion of resources from other industries, for instance, 
from wheat farming to dairy farming in some districts, a subsidy 
on production may be all that is required. If the deficiency is con- 
siderable, a system of guaranteed minimum prices or a contract 
system may be the simplest method of securing the necessary pro- 
duction. These methods have been widely used in wartime, not 
only for manufactured goods, but also for primary products such as, 
to take Australian examples, flax and potatoes. In some industries, 
however, notably building, a complete reorganisation under Govern- 
ment direction may be necessary if production is to reach the desired 
level. Prefabrication of standardised components, special courses 
of training for building workers, large-scale planning and con- 
struction, cannot be achieved merely by placing orders with hosts of 
relatively small building contractors. There is much to be said for 
developing the constructional methods used for war building, and 
converting the house-building industry into a public utility. A com- 
promise may be sought, if desired, by forcing the combination of 
private building contractors into larger concerns, and letting con- 
tracts for regional building schemes. However, public control will 
be necessary from the town-planning viewpoint, and it is unlikely 
that. full advantage will be taken of mass production or that an 
adequate supply of trained building workers will be forthcoming 
without Government action. 

The problems encountered in providing a minimum standard 
of health and educational services will vary from country to coun- 
try. In many cases, public services will be favoured; and even 
where a place is retained for private service, the Government will 
probably have to subsidise the training of doctors, dentists, and 
teachers, and may have to exercise some control over the regional 
distribution of their services. 
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DISTRIBUTING THE STANDARD 


The extent of direct public control over production will also 
depend, in some degree, upon the methods chosen for distributing 
the minimum standard. If, as is sometimes suggested, the Govern- 
ment were to set out to deliver the composite standard direct to 
each individual or family, there would need to be a comprehensive 
production plan for all the items in the standard, similar to a muni- 
tions programme, the goods and services being produced either in 
Government undertakings or under Government contracts. This 
may be regarded, however, as an extreme case. In many countries 
the policy of providing a national minimum standard will be accept- 
able to the influential section of the community only if it can be 
implemented without so great a degree of nationalisation. Part- 
icularly in countries where a reasonable standard is already enjoyed 
by the great majority of people, and where many reach, through 
free enterprise, a much higher standard than the proposed mini- 
mum, a huge plan to produce the minimum composite standard 
for everybody under Government control might be considered 
superfluous as well as dangerous for ‘‘the established order of 
society”. Instead, the objective is more likely to be for the Govern- 
ment merely to see that the necessary additional production is 
undertaken, and that the extra goods find their way to those people 
who would otherwise fall short of the composite standard. Such a 
plan could be combined with any desired degree of free State ser- 
vices such as education or hospitalisation. Apart from these free 
services, it would be sufficient to concentrate the distribution of 
the planned production on the lower income groups, including 
those whose earnings are interrupted through unemployment and 
similar causes. 

So far as those who are in regular employment are concerned, 
the problem may be chiefly one of bringing the total price at which 
the composite standard (apart from free State services) can be 
purchased, to below the unskilled worker’s wage. This might be 
achieved either by fixing appropriate prices for each item in the 
standard, or by granting price reductions to all registered purchasers 
of the full standard. The latter method, which would restrict the 
freedom of the individual to sacrifice part of the standard for some- 
thing else, would involve some machinery for checking actual pur- 
chases. In the case of certain items, the distribution of which is 
unduly costly under normal commercial conditions, the Govern- 
ment might prefer to organise its own distribution outlets. 

With such a system in operation for those whose incomes, though 
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of those whose earnings are interrupted, or whose families are 
abnormally large (the two chief causes of want, according to social 
surveys in Great Britain'), can most readily be met by extra money 
payments calculated to bring their incomes up to the minimum 
standard at the fixed price. Free Government distribution of all 
or part of the composite standard in kind is, of course, a possible 
method of dealing with such cases, and might be preferred in some 
circumstances. 

The item in which Government control over distribution as 
well as production appears most likely is housing. In the first few 
years after the war the shortage will be so pronounced that if new 
houses are made available at low rents, it will be necessary to select 
from among many applicants, and Governments will desire at least 
to determine the principles, if not to control the machinery, of 
selection. Similarly, a continuation of rationing of certain com- 
modities will probably be necessary for a period in some countries, 
and arrangements for the wartime distribution of these goods will, 
no doubt, merge into the post-war arrangements for distribution 
of the minimum. 


Min1imuM STANDARDS AND CONSUMER’S CHOICE 


Having reviewed briefly the type of policy envisaged in the 
planned production and distribution of a composite standard, we 
now have to consider objections sometimes raised by economists. 
In particular, we shall deal with the argument that a fixed composite 
standard will give less satisfaction than the goods and services 
which an individual would select for himself; and with the argument 
that the standard must depend on the possibility of increasing 
general productivity, or of modifying the distribution of the national 
income without causing it to decline. Both arguments, it is sug- 
gested, have lost much of their force, as a result of recent develop- 
ments in economic thought. 

The first argument is based on the assumption ‘‘that human 
welfare can best be promoted by leaving each individual free to 
secure his own betterment in any way he can, and to leave it to his 
instinct of self-preservation to decide how he should spend the 
money available to him’’.? In other words: “If an individual prefers 
a commodity or service X to Y, it is economically better that he 
should have it.’’* This is akin to the view that each of us is the best 

1Cf. Social Insurance and Allied Services. Report by Sir William Beveridge, 
Cmd. 6404 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1942; American edition: New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1942), para. 11. 


? L.O.N. Publications, 1938, II. B. 4., op. cit., p. 14. 
*?R. F. Harrop: “Scope and Method of Economics”, in Economic Journal, 


Sept. 1938, p. 389. 
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judge of his own wants; or at least that economics recognises no 
other judge. Professor Pigou, in discussing the prospects for an 
absolute standard, writes: ‘‘There is, indeed, some danger in this 
policy. It isa very delicate matter for the State to determine author- 
itatively in what way poor people shall distribute scanty resources 
among various competing needs. The temperaments and circum- 
stances of different individuals differ so greatly that rigid rules are 
bound to be unsatisfactory.’’ He quotes Dr. Bowley to the effect 
that “the opinion is quite tenable that the poor are forced (by the 
effect of the law to enforce a minimum quality and quantity of 
housing accommodation) to pay for a standard of housing higher 
than they obtain in food, and that they would make more of their 
income if they were worse housed and better fed’’.! There are two 
distinct points, here, however. On the one hand, the danger of 
fixing an unduly high standard in one respect, and imposing an 
unduly low standard in others, is more likely to arise if housing, 
for example, is tackled in isolation from all other facets of the stand- 
ard of living. This appears to be the burden of Dr. Bowley’s observ- 
ation. But if the policy is to provide as a minimum, an adequate 
composite standard, the various elements will presumably be care- 
fully weighted. The real problem is whether the variability of human 
needs is so great that the most careful balancing of the different 
items of the composite standard can provide only a Procrustean 
bed. This appears to be a common fear among economists. 

As against this view, there can be no doubt that many poor 
people fail to get the best out of their inadequate incomes through 
ignorance of the relative nutritional values of different foods; 
through inability to distinguish good material from poor material 
when purchasing clothing; and through under-estimation of the 
importance of regular medical and dental attention. Indeed, the 
resources of advertising agencies combine in a huge attempt to 
distort the consumer’s judgment and to fill his mind with false 
beliefs about the properties of different commodities. Thus Pro- 
fessor Schumpeter considers it a necessary assumption for economic 
analysis ‘“‘that consumers’ initiative in changing their tastes . . . 
is negligible and that all change in consumers’ tastes is incident to, 
and brought about by, producers’ action’’.? Viewed in this light 
the danger that a composite standard, determined by experts, 
would give less satisfaction to the persons who fall to this minimum 
than an equivalent sum of unspecialised purchasing power would 
do, is less impressive. 

1A. C. Picou, op. cit., p. 757. 

2 Joseph A. ScoumpETER: Business Cycles. A Theoretical, Historical, and 


Statistical Analysis of the Capitalist Process (New York and London, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 1939), Vol. I, p. 73. 
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Moreover, as we shall see, it seems certain that the minimum 


standards which could be provided through the planned production 


and distribution of a composite unit of necessary goods and services 
would be higher than those which could be provided by the mere 
transfer of a sum of money which the recipient could spend as he 
chose, leaving it to the free play of market forces to supply such 
goods as the recipient demanded. It would seem that the choice 
is not between a strictly defined regimen and the free expenditure 
of the sum which would buy such a regimen at /Jatssez-faire prices, 
but between a higher minimum of fixed content and a lower mini- 
mum of variable content. 

Finally, if the element of consumer’s choice is very highly 
valued, the composite unit might include, in addition to the fixed 
standards, a moderate sum of unspecialised purchasing power 
which the recipient could use as he pleased. Few consumers con- 
sciously plan the expenditure of every unit of their income; a large 
portion is spent on habitual and socially formed wants, and a 
relatively small portion is the vehicle of deliberate, ad hoc choice. 
If we can provide as a minimum, below which nobody is allowed 
to fall, a composite standard covering the food, clothing, shelter, 
and services which are considered essential by the appropriate 
experts, and in addition a small sum of free “spending money”’, 
the charge that we are imposing on people what others consider 
is good for them, rather than what people want, loses most, if not 
all, of its force. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS AND THE NATIONAL INCOME 


We now turn to the question of the relationship between the 
national minimum and the national income, out of which the mini- 
mum standard must be provided. The national income is the total 
of individual and group incomes, or alternatively, the total stream 
of goods and services produced by the nation or gained in exchange 
for its products through international trade.' If the cost of a reason- 
able standard for the whole population is worked out at present 
prices, it is surprising how large a fraction of the estimated national 
income the standard would absorb, even in relatively prosperous 
countries. On the face of it, to provide such a national minimum 
by transfers of income within the given national income would 
appear to involve so great a disturbance to the whole social struc- 
ture, that economists fear unfavourable reactions upon enterprise 
and production, with a consequent decline in the national income 





1 Estimates of national income require a more precise and detailed definition, 
and there is much room for discussion as to whether certain items should be 
included or excluded. Cf. A. L. Bow.sy (ed.): Studies in National Income (Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1942). 
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itself. Thus an appeal to economic science provides intellectual 
support for the business man’s argument that “‘we cannot afford”’ 
to provide a liberal national minimum. 

The Beveridge Report, concerned as it is with the redistribution 
of income through money payments, stresses the scope for transfers 
within the wage-earning class. Sir William Beveridge refers to recent 
social surveys in Great Britain, which show that ‘‘while, in every 
town surveyed, substantial percentages of the families examined 
had less than the bare minimum for subsistence, the great bulk of 
them had substantially more than the minimum. . . Want could 
have been abolished before the present war by a redistribution of 
income within the wage earning classes, without touching any of 
the wealthier classes.’’ Although not suggesting that the latter 
should be left out of any schemes for redistribution, Sir William 
finds in these facts ‘‘the most convincing demonstration that aboli- 
tion of want just before this war was easily within the economic 
resources of the community; want was a needless scandal due to 
not taking the trouble to prevent it’’.! This argument accepts, in 
effect, the conventional appeal to the national income. Although 
it shows how much could be done through contributory social 
insurance, it does not offer much encouragement to those who 
desire to establish a reasonably high minimum standard without 
producing a downward movement for the bulk of the working 
classes towards that standard. Indeed, redistribution through 
money payments is impotent in the face of certain deficiencies of 
current production, such as housing. Sir William finds “the extreme 
variation of rents, between regions and in the same region, for similar 
accommodation”’ a source of great difficulty in deciding upon a 
reasonable scale of allowances, and observes that this situation 
“tis evidence of failure to distribute industry and population and of 
failure to provide housing according to needs. No scale of social 
insurance benefits free from objection can be framed while this 
failure continues. In this, as in other respects, the framing of a 
completely satisfactory plan of social security depends on a solution 
of other social problems.’ But does the national income indicate 
the limits of possible action in the direction of solving the housing 
problem and other social problems ? 

Most economists, in the past, would have given an affirmative 
reply. The prospects of raising housing conditions and the other 
components of the standard of the poorer classes would largely 
depend, according to the conventional argument, on the prospects 
of increasing the real national income, either by raising the general 





1 Social Insurance and Allied Services, op. cit., para. 445. 
2 Ibid., para. 216. 
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productivity of industry, or by an improvement of the terms on 
which we can exchange our exports for the produce of other coun- 
tries. Any attempt to anticipate a future increase in the national 
income by raising the workers’ standards, it may be argued, may 
actually check the growth of production, by reducing the profit 
incentive and weakening the country’s competitive position in 
international trade. Prudence suggests that it is safer to wait for 
the secular progress of industry to raise the national income to the 
level at which we shall be able to afford a higher standard. 

Quite apart from the social reformer’s impatience with this 
insistence on the inevitability of gradualness, however, there are 
good reasons for doubting the soundness of this type of economic 
advice. The experience of the last few decades, and the results of 
deeper analysis of the working of the economic system, both dis- 
close a tendency for part of the secular progress of industry to be 
dissipated through chronic, and sometimes acute, under-employ- 
ment, and through an increasing concentration of such resources 
as are continually employed into purely competitive activities, such 
as advertising and product differentiation. In so far as the provision 
of minimum welfare standards involves the absorption of resources 
that would otherwise be idle, this will actually promote the necess- 
ary increase in national income. If resources are diverted from 
purely competitive activities to the production of goods and services 
for which a need already exists, this represents an increase in the 
welfare content of the national income, if not in its statistical 
magnitude. 

The first of these two points receives special emphasis from the 
concern which business men already express over the growth in 
the productive capacity of industry in wartime. The huge exten- 
sions of plant and equipment that have taken place to meet war 
needs, seem, in the eyes of many, to place a formidable obstacle in 
the way of future business activity. Markets, rather than productive 
capacity, are likely to constitute the chief post-war problem in 
other than devastated areas. This observation does not square 
very well with the view that we shall not be able to afford higher 
standards than we have enjoyed in the past. 

An analysis of the problem of reabsorbing demobilised soldiers 
and war workers also indicates the possibility of a rise in standards 
above the level which might be predicted if the past trend of na- 
tional income were to be our only guide. Mr. Stuart Chase estim- 
ates the additional labour required in the United States to provide 
a national minimum well in excess of the standards now enjoyed 
by many families at three or four million. Yet in 1940, there were 
over eight million unemployed. When demobilisation is taken into 
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account it would appear that the problem will not be to find enough 
resources to produce the national minimum, in addition to the 
previous peacetime national income, but to find occupation for the 
labour left over. Such estimates will be the subject of controversy 
among statisticians, and it may be that the visible reserves of re- 
sources in other countries, and even in the United States, are smaller 
than would appear from the figures quoted. But there will be re- 
serves to draw on, and in so far as they can be drawn into the pro- 
duction of a national minimum, along the lines envisaged in this 
article, the plan for minimum welfare standards will constitute a 
plan to increase, and not merely to redistribute, the national income. 

The second point to be noticed is perhaps less obvious, relating, 
as it does, to what might be called the hidden reserves of the com- 
petitive economic system. The prices of many of the commodities 
which enter into the real national income of industrialised countries 
include a substantial element of selling costs and costs of differ- 
entiation. A corresponding section of the labour force is employed 
in advertising, sales presentation, packaging, and production of 
varieties to attract custom from competing lines of identical or 
similar products. This type of economic activity lives by creating 
new wants, and then displacing them by still newer ones; it does 
not contribute to welfare in the same way as the production of 
goods or services to meet an established and persistent need. On 
the other hand, it is agreed, not only by apologists for the advertis- 
ing profession, but also by economists, that advertising and similar 
activities, by stimulating consumers’ demand, help to sustain the 
level of employment. It is a poor prospect for human society, how- 
ever, if we are to seek full employment by employing an increasing 
proportion of the nation’s labour force in persuading us that similar 
articles are substantially different, and in teaching us that we must 
have things we do not want. The constant employment of resources 
in such activities is difficult to justify when there are large numbers 
of the population with ready formed wants of a most elementary 
kind, waiting only for the production and distribution of the goods 
and services they require. 

The transfer of resources from the various forms of competitive 
sales pressure to the production of food, clothing, housing, and 
essential services might leave the national income, as measured by 
statisticians, unchanged, since the reduction in the market value 
(or selling price) of the highly advertised goods might offset the 
market value of the additional output of basic necessities. But the 
welfare content of the national income would undoubtedly be 


enhanced. 
It is most probable, however, that such a transfer would in fact 
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increase the national income, because standardisation and mass 
production methods increase the average productivity of labour. 
Under stress of war conditions it has proved necessary, in many 
industries manufacturing consumers’ goods, to eliminate unnecess- 
ary varieties and to concentrate the available labour and materials 
on a simplified product. In general this has permitted output to be 
maintained at a relatively high level with a greatly reduced labour 
force. Conversely, as the range of varieties and packs of a com- 
modity is increased, the average productivity of labour falls. Accord- 
ing to the plan outlined above, the goods and services required 
to provide minimum welfare standards would be produced on a 
large scale, and full advantage would be taken of the economies of 
mass production. Admittedly, there can be no certainty as to the 
effects of such a policy on the statistical magnitude of the national 
income, because the changes in the composition of the aggregate 
and in the methods of production would distort considerably the 
relative prices of different commodities and the quantities to be 
valued. But the fundamental welfare content of the statistical 
aggregate would be increased; and if this increase were not reflected 
in the estimated national income, this would merely illustrate the 
accepted view that changes in the national income are a safe guide 
to changes in welfare only when the composition of production 
and its distribution remain substantially unchanged. 

The establishment of minimum welfare standards, along the 
lines discussed earlier, would not necessarily draw on resources 
previously employed in various selling activities. It may be that 
competitive selling would disappear from certain sections of the 
economy, being replaced by the regulated distribution of goods 
and services which form part of the national minimum. But con- 
sumers with incomes above the national minimum would still be 
free to choose between highly advertised and differentiated goods, 
and goods containing a larger proportion of substantial production. 
So long as basic needs are met for the whole community, through 
the provision of minimum welfare standards, it matters less whether 
the resources remaining at the disposal of the community are em- 
ployed in satisfying wants we have discovered for ourselves or in 
teaching us new wants. The point is, however, that if the national 
minimum can only be provided by diverting resources away from 
some other employment which is already contributing to the 
statistical aggregate known as the national income, the activities 
grouped under the head of competitive selling constitute a hidden 
reserve of resources which could be drawn on without seriously 
impairing the general level of welfare.! 





1 The special measures which would be necessary lie outside the scope of this 
article. 
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When all these considerations are taken into account, the pros- 
pects of establishing a reasonable national minimum in many 
countries appear to be much more favourable than might be gathered 
from the conventional economic analysis that has been put forward 
in the past. Admittedly the procedure envisaged in this article 
involves rather more Government supervision of actual production 
than the older proposal for a national minimum in the form of a 
money allowance, which the recipient might spend as he wished. 
But it is clear that the latter method, alone, would not yield so high 
a minimum standard of welfare as the type of policy considered 
above. 








Economic Rehabilitation of Prisoners 
of War in France 


The problems raised by the economic rehabilitation of prisoners 
of war are directly related to those arising out of the demobilisation of 
other members of the armed forces. In France, where an especially 
large number of soldiers were taken prisoner in 1940, a very compre- 
hensive organisation has gradually been established and perfected for 
the rehabilitation of the many prisoners who have already returned 
home and of the still larger body who are expected to return at the end 
of hostilities. The chief measures taken in this field have been recorded 
from time to time in the Review. But now that the problems connected 
with the demobilisation of the armed forces are being studied in a 
number of countries, it 1s thought that a general survey of the organis- 
ation at present operating in France to ensure the re-employment of 
repatriated prisoners of war will be of interest to readers. 


At the end of June 1940, about 1,850,000 French soldiers were 
prisoners of war in Germany. Under the terms of the armistice 
signed between France and Germany on 22 June 1940, these mem- 
bers of the forces were to be held as prisoners until peace was con- 
cluded. By 31 January 1943, however, between 400,000 and 450,000 
prisoners had been repatriated, either permanently or under tem- 
porary release. The majority of the men repatriated were ex- 
service men who had served in the war of 1914-1918, fathers of 
large families and family breadwinners, members of the medical 
services, specialised workers, civil servants, seamen, agricultural 
workers, North African troops, and the sick and wounded, and 
also men released in exchange for French volunteers for work in 
Germany.! In addition, some 250,000 French prisoners had escaped, 
so that at the beginning of 1943 there were still between 1,100,000 
and 1,150,000 French soldiers in Germany. 

All these men, both those who have already returned to France 
and those who are still in Germany, were taking, or preparing to 
take, their place in the economic life of France before they were 
called to the colours, through the exercise of their calling in indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture, handicrafts, the liberal or administrative 
professions, or elsewhere. 

The rehabilitation of these prisoners is a problem both present 
and future: present, because prisoners are steadily returning to their 
homes, though in relatively small numbers, and future, because of 
the mass release of prisoners which is ultimately to be expected. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943: “The 
Recruitment of French Workers for Germany”’, p. 318. 
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At the present time, in view of the slow rate of repatriation, the 
problem is not acute, and the returned prisoners can easily be 
absorbed into economic life, even though economic activity is at 
a low ebb. But it will become acute when over a million men return 
to France, at the very moment when the national economy has to 
be readjusted to new conditions and hundreds of thousands of 
civilian workers mobilised for German requirements will also have 
to be reabsorbed. 

The purpose of the present article is to describe the preparations 
already made to organise the huge task of rehabilitating the returned 
prisoners when the time comes, and to show how this organisation 
stands at present.! 


GENERAL COMMISSARIAT FOR REPATRIATED PRISONERS OF WAR 
AND FOR PRISONERS’ FAMILIES 


There are two kinds of agencies which deal with prisoners of 
war. For prisoners of war in captivity, the responsible bodies are 
the Prisoners of War Department in the Secretariat of State for 
War, which is concerned with administrative problems and material 
and moral aid to prisoners, and the Diplomatic Service for Prisoners 
of War, responsible for supervising the application of the Prisoners 
of War Convention and for negotiations with the German author- 
ities. The interests of repatriated prisoners are looked after by the 
General Commissariat for Repatriated Prisoners of War and for 
Prisoners’ Families. At the actual time of release it is the function 
of the military general staff, under the responsibility of the Secre- 
tariat of State for War, to take over, sort, and demobilise the 
repatriated prisoners. 

It is to the General Commissariat for Repatriated Prisoners of 
War and for Prisoners’ Families that the task of rehabilitating the 
prisoners has been assigned. This body was set up on 2 September 
1941 under the name of Commissariat for the Rehabilitation of 
Repatriated Prisoners of War*, and remodelled on 20 July 1942, 
when it received its present title and was also made responsible 
for all matters affecting the families of prisoners. 

All the members of the Commissariat are themselves repatriated 
prisoners. It consists of a central headquarters (with branches in 
Paris and Vichy) and a regional inspector attached to each regional 


prefect. 


Functions of the Commissariat 


Under the Acts of 2 September 1941 and 20 July 1942 and the 
Decree of 24 November 1941, the functions of the Commissariat 
are defined as follows: to aid and guide prisoners throughout the 
period of adjustment following their demobilisation ; for this purpose 
to stimulate, co-ordinate, and follow up the action of various public 
services and of the National Relief Organisation, which represents 


1 The information given is drawn from Les Documents Francais (Clermont- 
Ferrand), Oct. 1942: “Le prisonnier de guerre et la nation. Reclassement pro- 


fessionel et social’, and communications to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 191. 
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the private agencies for material, intellectual, and moral assistance 
to ex-prisoners; to watch over the application of the legislative 
provisions and measures designed to secure for returned prisoners 
the maintenance of their acquired rights and to safeguard their 
right to reinstatement; in co-operation with the Secretariat of 
State for Labour, to prepare and organise the economic rehabilit- 
ation of repatriated prisoners who cannot find employment; to 
study and recommend to the Government measures for the settle- 
ment of questions raised by the return and rehabilitation of prison- 
ers, and to watch over the execution of such measures; to receive 
information on all measures proposed or taken affecting repatriated 
prisoners and the families of prisoners; to supervise the distribution 
of the funds allocated for returned prisoners and the families of 
prisoners; to represent the interests of returned prisoners and of the 
families of prisoners in dealings with the public authorities. 


Organs of the Commissariat 


The chief organs of the Commissariat are the Returned Prisoners 
Board (Commission du Retour), the ‘‘prisoners’ houses’’ (matsons du 
prisonnier) and their mutual aid centres, and the national rehabilit- 
ation boards. 

The Returned Prisoners Board, attached to the headquarters 
of the Commissariat, drafts the legislative measures necessary to 
enable the Commissariat to carry out its functions. 

The prisoners’ houses are the premises in which are assembled 
all the public and private services concerned with repatriated 
prisoners and with prisoners’ families. They are established in 
each department by decision of the General Commissariat in 
collaboration with the National Relief Organisation, and some- 
times have subsidiary branches in other large towns in the de- 
partment. By 1 October 1942, 122 prisoners’ houses and branches 
had been opened. They normally provide the following services: 


(a) Acentral secretariat, which gives information on all ques- 
tions of a legal, commercial or occupational nature (e.g. rents, 
taxes, business capital, allocation of raw materials, permits) and 
on all questions not specially dealt with by the other services, such 
as assignments of pay to prisoners’ families; 

(6) <A secretariat for the mutual aid centres, which acts as a 
departmental executive committee for these centres; 

(c) A rehabilitation service, established by the Ministry of 
Labour and attached to the departmental labour office, which is 
responsible not only for placing repatriated prisoners and prisoners’ 
wives in employment, but also for planning the prisoners’ economic 
rehabilitation by studying each individual case. This service also 
deals with the retraining of prisoners in cases of change of occupa- 
tion, through the rehabilitation centres of the Ministry of Labour; 

(dq) A social service, established by the National Relief Organ- 
isation, responsible mainly for gifts and loans to repatriated prison- 
ers and to the families of prisoners and for assistance in kind in the 
form of clothing, linen, and so forth; 

(ec) A medical service, attached to the French Red Cross, 
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responsible for all medical matters, both for repatriated prisoners 
after demobilisation and for prisoners’ families; 

(f) A military information service, to give prisoners’ families 
information concerning life in prisoner-of-war camps, relations with 
prisoners, correspondence, the sending of money and other similar 
matters, and to give repatriated prisoners information on their pay, 
the exchange of German marks, retirement pensions, etc.; 

(g) An agricultural information service, linked with the agri- 
cultural corporations, to keep agricultural workers informed of the 
changes made in agricultural legislation during their absence, and 
of the benefits to which they are entitled, and to advise and help 
them in obtaining fertiliser, seed, agricultural machinery, and other 
kinds of equipment. 


The mutual aid centres, established in May 1942 by the General 
Commissariat, fulfil the same functions as the prisoners’ houses 
in the cantons and communes. It is at this level that contact is 
made between those who provide the services and those who benefit 
from them. The centres give practical expression to the under- 
taking given by returning prisoners to help their comrades who are 
still in captivity, to watch over their families, and to keep up the 
solidarity which bound them together in captivity. They repre- 
sent a purely social service, organised by former prisoners. It is 
their task to take care of the families, and in particular of the 
children, of prisoners still in captivity; to protect the interests of 
those who are still prisoners, seeing that their place is kept for them 
in workshop, farm or store and is filled as adequately as possible 
pending their return; and to help those who return, in collaboration 
on the local level with all the services of the prisoners’ houses. 

At 1 October 1942 there were 2,200 mutual aid centres in the 
occupied zone and 437 in the then unoccupied zone. 


Rehabilitation Boards 


An Act of 30 May 1942 provided for the establishment in each 
“occupational family’ of national rehabilitation boards (Commis- 
stons nationales de reclassement) to arrange for the re-employment 
of returned prisoners of war. 

These boards have a twofold function. In the first place, they 
are responsible for studying the conditions for the reinstatement, 
economic rehabilitation, and, if necessary, vocational retraining 
of the returned prisoners in the undertakings belonging to each 
family; for compiling and keeping up to date such information 
as is necessary to estimate the number of returned prisoners in 
each occupational family and in each region who cannot be taken 
back by their former employer and must therefore be placed in 
other employment or retrained; and for keeping themselves in- 
formed in each region of the labour requirements of the under- 
takings belonging to each occupational family. 

Secondly, the boards have to organise, within each occupational 


1 The French Labour Charter, promulgated on 4 October 1941, divides occu- 
pations into industrial and commercial “families”. Cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942: “The French Labour Charter”, pp. 272 


and 273. 
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family, a scheme for the equalisation of the expenses borne by 
employers on account of the rehabilitation of returned prisoners, 
in accordance with the statutory regulations. For this purpose 
the national boards may establish branches in each region, to which 
part of their powers are delegated and which work in close co- 
operation with the administrative services in charge of the rehabili- 
tation of returned prisoners and of occupational and social matters. 

The headquarters of the national boards, in Paris, is the inter- 
occupational centre for rehabilitation boards. 

The boards are destined to disappear gradually as the national 
social committees provided for by the Labour Charter are estab- 
lished, but a national committee will have authority to delegate 
its powers to a board, which may be a continuation of the rehabili- 
tation board. 


THE RE-EMPLOYMENT OF RETURNED PRISONERS 


The rehabilitation of returned prisoners consists in re-estab- 
lishing the prisoners in economic life in such a way as to reduce 
to a minimum any adverse consequences of their absence in cap- 
tivity. To achieve this object, the General Commissariat for 
Repatriated Prisoners of War has based its policy on two guiding 
principles. The first is that the returned prisoner should automatic- 
ally find waiting for him not merely work enabling him to support 
himself at once without going through a depressing period of job- 
hunting, but if possible, his pre-war work and job. The second is 
that it is not enough merely to lay down this right to work as a 
general principle; in order to make it effective, the various classes 
of prisoners must be identified, and ways and means of applying 
it to each of them must be sought. 

As a practical measure, a general occupational census of the 
prisoners still in captivity was taken throughout the country by 
the Unemployment Commission. The results of the census were 
centralised with the National Statistical Service and are also avail- 
able in departmental card indexes in the prisoners’ houses of each 
department. 

On the basis of studies and recommendations made by the 
Returned Prisoners Board, special legislation has been adopted 
for the following occupations: wage earners and salaried employees; 
farmers and rural handicraftsmen; civil servants and public em- 
ployees; industrialists, shopkeepers, and handicraftsmen; liberal 
professions; and students. 


Wage Earners and Salaried Employees 


This group was dealt with first since it includes the most numer- 
ous and difficult cases. 

The economic upheaval resulting from France’s defeat caused 
many undertakings either to close down or to restrict their activity 
and reduce their staff. Other employers have had to take on fresh 
staff to replace those who were still away. Moreover, some of the 
returned prisoners will be unfit to resume their previous occupation 
and will have to adopt a new one. Many prisoners, therefore, may 
justifiably fear that their former jobs will no longer be available. 
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Preliminary measures introduced by a Legislative Decree of 
21 April 1939, supplemented by the Act of 13 September 1940 and 
amended by the Act of 30 June 1941!, while they provided for the 
reinstatement of demobilised workers and salaried employees by 
the former employer in a job suited to their abilities, did not back 
up this provision with any effective safeguard. The employer was 
not bound to reinstate the worker if important changes had taken 
place in his undertaking meanwhile, whether such changes related 
to the structure of the undertaking or to the business done. As there 
is certainly not a single undertaking which has not undergone 
extensive changes at present, this provision in practice tacitly 
recognised the employer’s right not to reinstate his former workers, 
or at least left open the possibility of an argument, at the end of 
which the demobilised man might well find himself without a job. 
Moreover, no specific period of time was fixed for the legal guarantee 
given to the mobilised man; an employer might reinstate a man 
to-day and discharge him to-morrow. The legislation applied to 
demobilised men in general and therefore to returned prisoners as 
well, but it was not designed specially for returned prisoners, except 
for one clause to the effect that employment offices should submit 
ex-prisoners for vacancies in preference to other demobilised men, 
subject to equality in respect of ability and number of dependants. 

The General Commissariat for Prisoners of War considered 
that this legislation needed to be completed and strengthened, with 
special application to returned prisoners. The material and moral 
security of the returned prisoner ought to be guaranteed for some 
time, and this security ought to be immediate and certain. There 
should be no delay in resuming employment, nor should the re- 
instatement of returned prisoners be affected by the hazards of 
economic conditions. But this unassailable principle could not be 
laid down unless measures were also taken to help the employer, 
to whom reinstatement might represent a liability, and to provide 
for the placing and, if necessary, the retraining of returned prisoners 
who could not be reinstated in their former jobs. These principles 
received legislative sanction by the Acts of 2 February and 6 June 
1942, completed by a Decree of 24 July 1942?, providing for the 
three eventualities of compulsory reinstatement, placing, and 
retraining. 


Compulsory Reinstatement. 


The new legislation laid down the principle that the employer 
is responsible for the reinstatement of a repatriated prisoner for a 
period of at least six months, provided that the undertaking is still 
in operation, and irrespective of the state of its business. If neces- 
sary, the industrial group as a whole must assist the employer. 
Provision is made for ensuring that men whose old jobs are no 
longer available shall obtain equivalent employment, and under- 
takings are accordingly obliged to employ a specified quota of 
repatriated prisoners. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 406; Vol. 


XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 684. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 749. 
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Reinstatement is compulsory in the sense that the undertaking 
‘is bound to take back the returned prisoner if it is still in existence. 
This formula is interpreted in the narrowest possible sense; that 
is to say, any undertaking which still has a management enabling 
it to pay wages is regarded as being in existence. 

Except in cases of definite unfitness, a returned prisoner who 
applies for reinstatement must be reinstated in the undertaking 
and in the job which he held before mobilisation. If the job has 
been abolished, the employer must provide the man with an equi- 
valent wage and post, with due regard to the changes which have 
taken place during his absence. 

Application for reinstatement must be made within three 
months of repatriation; this time limit may be extended if it is 
materially impossible for either the employer or the worker to go 
to the workplace, but may not exceed two years. 

The employer may not terminate the contract of employment 
before the end of the six months’ period of compulsory reinstate- 
ment except for serious misconduct. 


Placing. 


A repatriated prisoner who cannot be reinstated by his former 
employer because the undertaking has disappeared or been closed 
down, or who cannot return to his former home as a result of the 
war, or who was previously unemployed or not engaged in paid 
employment, must be provided with employment suited to his 


occupational and physical abilities through the occupational organ- 
isation competent in respect of his former activity and through 
the employment office. 

To organise this placing work both a general plan and special 
executive agencies were necessary. The general plan was laid down 
by the General Commissariat, with the assistance of the rehabili- 
tation boards, on the basis of the general census, and the actual 
work of placing was then assigned to special agencies, the depart- 
mental rehabilitation secretariats attached to the Ministry of 
Labour. It is through these secretariats that the managers of the 
departmental employment offices take all the measures necessary 
for the placing of repatriated prisoners. 


Vocational Retraining. 


Repatriated prisoners who cannot find employment in their 
former occupation or who are physically unfit to continue in it, 
and those who are obliged to learn a new trade, must be given 
retraining for the purpose of their rehabilitation either in special 
centres or in undertakings. 

Men accepted for retraining are entitled to remuneration for 
six months, either at the rate of pay applicable to their pre-war 
employment, if retraining takes place after the prisoner has been 
reinstated by his former employer, or at the minimum rate for the 
occupation for which they are being retrained, if the training is 
carried out in a different undertaking. 
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Equalisation of Costs between Undertakings. 


The strict obligations placed on employers and outlined above 
might place a serious financial burden on certain employers, who 
might even be unable to pay their staff. To overcome this difficulty, 
the Act of 30 May 1942 set up the national and local equalisation 
agencies called rehabilitation boards, which have already been 
mentioned. 

These boards reimburse the undertakings for all or part of the 
payments made to those reinstated men from whom the undertaking 
receives no profitable return in work. They are also responsible for 
arranging the transfer of workers within the occupational families, 
provided that such transfers do not involve a reduction in pay or 
removal to an undue distance from the worker’s home. The system is 
intended to ensure a fair distribution of labour and of financial 
obligation as between undertakings in the same industry. 


Farmers and Rural Handicrafitsmen 


It is estimated that there are 600,000 prisoners belonging to 
rural occupations still detained in Germany. No serious problems 
are likely to arise in connection with their re-employment and re- 
habilitation. On the other hand, however, certain questions arising 
out of the conditions of rural life call for solution in connection 
with farm workers, young men intending to take up farming, and 
farmers themselves. 

The shortage of agricultural labour is such that agricultural 
workers will find work immediately on returning from captivity. 
No special problem arises in their connection; they will take their 
place within the corporative organisation for agriculture, and all 
questions relating to their wages, housing, benefits in kind, and other 
similar matters will be settled under the corporative system by the 
joint boards established by the Act of 2 December 1940." 

With regard to young men intending to be farmers, two kinds 
of difficulties arise: questions of credit, and of the supply of equip- 
ment, fertiliser, and livestock. In respect of the first, apart from 
the existing arrangements, special measures are under consideration 
to facilitate the resettlement of repatriated prisoners on the land. 
In respect of the second, the difficulties are the same as in the case 
of farmers, and the solutions adopted are dealt with below. 

The problems arising in connection with farmers are practically 
the same in the case of the families of absent prisoners as of repa- 
triated prisoners; it is a question of maintaining the family property 
while the farmer is away, and restoring it to normal operation when 
he returns. The problems involved are problems of credit, supply, 
and labour. 

With regard to credit, the National Agricultural Credit Fund 
issued detailed instructions to its regional funds in a circular dated 
3 September 1942, to the effect that applications from repatriated 
prisoners or from prisoners’ families should be dealt with in the 
most liberal spirit from the standpoint of rapid issue of loans, 
relaxation of rules for guarantees, and reduction of rates. With 
regard to the supply of livestock, fertiliser, fodder, seed and so 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 318. 
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forth, special instructions have been issued to facilitate the restocking 
of prisoners’ farms as far as possible. With regard to labour, the 
responsible agencies give priority to the families of prisoners. 

The difficulties encountered in connection with handicraftsmen 
are very similar in rural and urban areas; they are connected mainly 
with the distribution and supply of raw materials and equipment 
and the granting of credits, and the same solutions have been 
adopted in both cases. 

For general purposes, and to provide all necessary information 
for farmers on their return and for the families of farmers who are 
still prisoners, an agricultural information service has been estab- 
lished in the prisoners’ houses. Furthermore, mutual aid in rural 
areas has developed on a considerable scale under the influence of 
repatriated prisoners (through the mutual aid centres mentioned 
above), of the mayors of certain localities, and of various occupa- 
tional organisations, in the form of free loans of horses, labour, and 
equipment. Under an Order of 10 December 1942, a committee 
was set up in the Ministry of Agriculture and Supply to study 
questions arising out of the captivity of men belonging to agri- 
culture and rural handicrafts, with special reference to those still 
held in captivity, the families of prisoners, and repatriated prison- 
ers, and to recommend the laws and regulations necessary for their 
solution. 


Civil Servants and Public Employees 


The question arising in connection with this group is not prim- 
arily that of re-employment, since prisoners who were formerly 
employed in the public administrative services will, in principle, 
be reinstated in their pre-war positions on their return, but the 
recognition of their right to promotion. Furthermore, the interests 
of prisoners who are candidates for entry into the public services 
also need protection; such candidates ought not to have the impres- 
sion that their competitors in France have benefited from their 
absence. 

Among the various measures taken to protect this group of 
prisoners, the most important is the Act of 15 October 1940, which 
reserved half the openings in the public service for prisoners of war 
and mobilised men, and also provided that the State officials and 
employees detained in the armed forces would be considered for 
promotion on the same footing as their colleagues, This Act, how- 
ever, together with the supplementary regulations, was an emer- 
gency measure adopted hastily at a time when a rapid and whole- 
sale return of prisoners was expected. These expectations were not 
fulfilled, and the provisions proved in practice to be inadequate, 
too strict, and embarrassing to the administrative authorities. 
Moreover, they had the further drawback of not applying to local 
government services. 

Accordingly, the General Commissariat for Repatriated Prison- 
ers of War recommended the adoption of new measures. These 
were based on the general principle that equality should be main- 
tained between prisoners of war and those who had escaped their 
fate; the prisoner should be neither victimised nor privileged. 
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The new legislation covers, in addition to men in the service 
of the State, as under the Act of 15 October 1940, men in the service 
of the departments, communes, and overseas French territories, 
and also employees of services operated under concession or lease 
(French National Railways, underground, water, gas, electricity 
services, departmental transport services, etc.). The quota of posts 
reserved for prisoners of war will be fixed in such a way as to ensure 
that they have an equal chance with other candidates for public 
office. Lastly, in all matters in respect of which a prisoner’s captiv- 
ity might injure his career, whether in regard to entry into the 
public service or to promotion, special measures are to be adopted 
Se equality between men who have been prisoners and 
others. 


Heads of Industrial and Commercial Undertakings 
and Handicraftsmen 


Various difficulties confront the heads of industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings and handicraftsmen in reopening their busi- 
ness. They have to comply with certain administrative formalities, 
and they do not always possess the necessary resources in cash 
and materials. The Government has tried to reduce these difficul- 
ties to a minimum, with a view to facilitating the economic rehabili- 
tation of this group of prisoners. 


Administrative Facilities. 


A Legislative Decree of 9 September 1939 required a permit 
to be obtained for the establishment or extension of any com- 
mercial, industrial or handicraft undertaking, mainly with the 
object of protecting service men against new competitors. This 
measure might, however, turn to the disadvantage of those whom 
it had been intended to protect, and in particular, returned prisoners 
wishing to reopen their business. Accordingly, two circulars issued 
by the Secretariat of State for Industrial Production on 7 February 
and 16 November 1941 provided that the Decree of 9 September 
1939 was not applicable to returned prisoners who wished to reopen 
their business, and that they need notify the prefect’s office solely 
for statistical purposes. 

Administrative usage also permits repatriated prisoners to 
protest to the Secretariat of State for Industrial Production against 
any permits granted to competitors in their business, irrespective 
of the prescribed time limit. 


Business Restarting Loans. 


Repatriated prisoners whose means have been exhausted during 
their captivity may often need loans in order to restart their busi- 
ness or workshop. 

By an Act of 20 July 1940, the Secretary of State for Finance 
was authorised to make advances out of Treasury funds up to a 
total of 200 million francs, either to the chambers of commerce 
and handicrafts, or to the appropriate corporative bodies, for the 
purpose of loans to industrial, commercial, and handicraft under- 
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takings unable to obtain through the usual channels the financial 
resources necessary to restart their activities at least in part. 

This scheme was terminated by a Decree of 12 July 1941, but 
was re-established in the same form by the Act of 15 October 1941, 
which made available a new credit of 200 million francs for business 
loans to repatriated prisoners. 


Distribution of Materials. 


Prisoners who were mobilised at a time when free exchange was 
still the rule of economic life have not been able to keep themselves 
fully informed of the new economic system or of the increasing 
shortage of raw materials, equipment, and means of transport and 
the consequent methods of distribution adopted. On returning to 
France they find that they cannot buy any stocks without a special 
voucher, and sometimes they have to wait many months for the 
deliveries on which the reopening of their business depends, thus 
being placed at a disadvantage compared with their competitors. 

Accordingly, the General Commissariat has secured the adop- 
tion of the principle of a “‘restarting stock” for returned prisoners 
and also of a generous allotment of normal quotas. The prisonérs’ 
houses frequently intervene with the agencies responsible for the 
distribution of raw materials (the occupational organising com- 
mittees and the handicrafts raw materials offices attached to the 
chambers of handicrafts) in individual cases. 


Liberal Professions 


Owing to the number and variety of the liberal professions and 
the peculiar characteristics of each, the problems arising in con- 
nection with this group of prisoners, both during their captivity 
and on their return to work, are essentially different. 

With a view to enabling architects, barristers, lawyers, and 
artists to return to their professional work after their release without 
sustaining any disadvantages relatively to their colleagues in 
France, the General Commissariat has relied on the co-operation 
of the institutes and associations for members of these professions, 
which have placed in the forefront of their activities the safe- 
guarding of the position of their prisoner members. 


Doctors. 


An Act of 28 August 1942 introduced measures to protect the 
interests of doctors still held prisoner. According to a semi-official 
statement issued at the time, 750 doctors, including 600 reservists, 
had been in captivity for two years.! The position of the reservist 
doctors gave rise to special anxiety, since their practice had been 
taken over by others, and the Government therefore sought to 
guarantee these doctors the minimum livelihood to which they are 
entitled on their return. 

The Act of 28 August 1942 provides that no doctor may be 


1 An agreement concluded at the beginning of 1943 between the French and 
German authorities provided for the general release of all doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, and medical students held prisoner in Germany. 
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allowed to practise in place of a doctor held as a prisoner of war 
otherwise than on a temporary basis until the latter’s return. All 
doctors held as prisoners for at least eighteen months from 2 Sep- 
tember 1939 may avail themselves of the protection afforded by 
the Act, and also all doctors who have spent at least twelve months 
in Germany in exchange for the temporary release of their prisoner 
colleagues. 

The Act also provides, in the case of rural practices, for the 
delimitation of the area covered by the practice of a prisoner doctor 
and the prohibition within this area of the opening of any medical 
consulting room otherwise than on a temporary basis until the 
doctor’s return, and for the five years following such return. In 
the cities, repatriated prisoners are given priority for appointment 
to public or private medical posts. 

Lastly, special provision is made for young doctors who had 
not established a practice when war broke out and for medical 
students at the end of their course, who are to have a prior claim 
on the posts occupied by doctors of foreign extraction prohibited 
from exercising their profession under the nationality laws. 


Students 


The number of student prisoners is relatively high. Various 
arrangements have been made with a view to taking into account 
any studies they may have been able to continue by makeshift 
methods during their captivity, and to allow them certain facilities 
for the completion of their studies. /In particular, certificates 


of attendance at educational courses may be issued by the directors 
and teachers in the study centres of the camps, which will be taken 
into account for the purposes of subsequent examinations. 

In the field of higher education, provision is made, in the case 
of students held prisoner for more than six months, for the shorten- 
ing of the term of study, the lightening of the curriculum, the short- 
ening of the intervals between examinations, and the enlargement 
of the pass list, or for several of these measures at once, according 
to the type of educational programme. A special Act has been 
passed to regulate the position of student architects. 

Linked with these measures is the holding in the camps of exa- 
minations for the certificate of elementary education. 


Mepicat ASSISTANCE 


Before he can return to work, a repatriated prisoner must be 
physically fit. He may therefore need medical attention on return- 
ing from captivity, and hence the General Commissariat has 
delegated to the French Red Cross the task of dealing with all 
medical matters affecting prisoners and their families. 

A medical service has been organised by the Red Cross in each 
of the prisoners’ houses by agreement with the national organis- 
ations concerned (e.g., the Secretariat of State for Health, the 
Medical Association, and the Higher Pharmaceutical Council). 
The service is in charge of a social welfare worker, and a medical 
adviser is attached to each prisoners’ house. 
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Provision has been made for a rest home for repatriated prisoners 
in each region, and these are now being established. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARRANGEMENTS TO FACILITATE READJUSTMENT 
To CIvILIAN LIFE 


A number of miscellaneous measures taken by the Government 
to facilitate the readjustment of prisoners of war to civilian life are 
summarised below. 


Protection against action for recovery of debt. No legal or admi- 
nistrative proceedings can be taken against prisoners for the recov- 
ery of debt, either during their captivity or for the six months 
following their return. 


Exemption from taxation. Repatriated prisoners have been 
exempted within certain limits from various taxes due for the years 
from 1939 inclusive. 


Rents. Prisoners who had signed a lease before 2 September 1939, 
and whose financial resources have been reduced as a result of their 
captivity, may be granted a reduction of up to three-quarters of 
the total amount of their rent for the period of captivity. They 
may also be granted an extension of the time limit for payment, 
and may even, in certain cases, be excused payment of all arrears 
of rent. Lastly, they are entitled to continue to occupy the premises 
rented until the expiry of the customary period dating from the 
issue of the Decree declaring hostilities at an end. 


Paid leave on release. Released prisoners need a period of physical 
rest and complete relaxation between their life as prisoners and as 
free workers. To supply this, the General Commissariat sponsored 
the adoption of the Act of 19 August 1942, providing for the pay- 
ment to released prisoners of an indemnity equal to half the average 
monthly wage in the department where they are demobilised. 

The Act also provides that the wives or parents of repatriated 
prisoners may take all or part of their annual holiday with pay at 
the time of the prisoner’s release, even if this is outside the normal 
holiday period, and that they must be granted an additional week’s 
leave without pay on request. 


Solidarity funds. Some industrial and commercial undertakings 
have instituted solidarity funds formed by contributions from wage 
earners, salaried employees, and employers for the purpose of 
assisting repatriated prisoners belonging to the undertaking. 
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The First British Industrial Health 
Conference 


Among the questions to which the increased production demanded 
by war conditions has given greater prominence ts that of industrial 
health, and there is every likelihood that this will continue to retain its 
position after the war. An illustration of this tendency, and of the 
amportance attached to integrating industrial with general health 
services, is afforded by the proceedings of the first Industrial Health 
Conference held in Great Britain. The Office is glad to give the following 
account of this Conference, which, convened by. the Minister of Labour 
and National Service, was attended by members of all groups interested 
in problems of industrial health—doctors, Government inspectors, 
workers, employers, factory welfare and safety officers, personnel 
advisers, scientific workers, nutrition experts, local authorities—and 
produced a number of valuable suggestions for future action. 


The purpose of the Conference on Industrial Health' which 
took place in London on 9 - 11 April 1943 under the auspices of the 
Factory and Welfare Departments of the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, and which was the first of its kind to be held 
in Great Britain, was to emphasise the importance of industrial 
health and to elicit further suggestions for promoting it. The pro- 
ceedings consisted of speeches by Ministers, proposals by a number 
of Government and other experts, and contributions from persons 
attending the Conference, among whom were representatives of 
employers and trade unions, factory and industrial medical officers, 
shop stewards and factory welfare officers. 

At the opening meeting the Conference was addressed by Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service, who 
presided; Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister of Health; Mr. J. Westwood, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Scottish Office; and Mr. 
Tom Smith, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
At subsequent meetings the chair was taken by: Sir Thomas W. 
Phillips, Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service; Mr. George Tomlinson and Mr. Malcolm S. McCorquodale, 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. 

Papers were read by the following: Sir Wilfrid Garrett, Chief 
Inspector of Factories (The Work of the Factory Department); 
Sir Wilson Jameson, Chief Medical Officer, Ministry of Health 

1 MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Conference on Industrial 


Health. Report of Proceedings (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1943). 107 pp. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
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(Industry’s Contribution to ‘Positive’ Health); Sir Edward 
Mellanby, Secretary, Medical Research Council (Medical Research 
and Industrial Health); Brigadier General A. C. Baylay, Engineer- 
ing and Allied Employers’ National Federation (Health in Industry 
from the Point of View of Management); Mr. J. L. Smyth, Secre- 
tary, Social Insurance Department, Trades Union Congress (Health 
in Industry from the Trades Union Point of View); Dr. E. R. A. 
Merewether, Senior Medical Inspector of Factories (The Scope of 
Industrial Health); Dr. C. Hill, Chairman, Central Council for 
Health Education, Deputy Secretary, British Medical Association 
(The Place of Industrial Health Services within a Comprehensive 
Medical Service); Dr. R. E. Lane, ex-Chairman, Association of 
Industrial Medical Officers (The Role of the Industrial Medical 
Officer); Dr. A. J. Amor, Deputy Chief Medical Officer, Ministry 
of Supply (Team Work in Industrial Medicine); Dr. M. W. Pat- 
erson, Secretary, Association of Certifying Factory Surgeons (The 
Contribution of the Examining Surgeon to Industrial Health); 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Parkinson, Dean and Director of Public 
Health, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine (Some 
Suggestions for Post-Graduate Medical Training in Industrial 
Health); Mr. S. H. Wilkes, Engineering Inspector of Factories (The 
Chemical Aspects of the Work of the Factory Department). 

The following, among others, took part in the discussion: Sir 
Duncan Wilson, former Chief Inspector of Factories; Dr. Blood, 
Hon. Secretary, Association of Medical Officers; Mr. Norman 
Henderson, personnel manager, member of the Institute of Labour 
Management; Dr. Katial, alderman, Finsbury Borough Council; 
Mr. Manning, shop steward; Mr. Scholes, Allied Association of 
Bleachers, Dyers, Finishers and Printers. 


OPENING SPEECHES 


At the opening of the Conference the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, Mr. Ernest Bevin, and the Minister of Health, 
Mr. Ernest Brown, emphasised the comprehensive nature of the 
question, Mr. Bevin from the point of view that preventive and 
curative medicine are no longer to be divided into separate compart- 
ments, Mr. Brown from the standpoint that industrial health must 
fit into the pattern of the general health and well-being of the 
nation as a whole. 


The Minister of Labour and National Service 


The Minister of Labour and National Service defined the objects 
of the Conference as follows: (1) to emphasise the future importance 
of maintaining and improving the health and environment of work- 
ers in the factory and in the office; (2) to crystallise the interest in 
this subject that has been developed in recent years, more parti- 
cularly during this war; and (3) to secure advice and suggestions 
for the action which should be taken in the future, both during and 
after the war, by the Government and by industry. He pointed out 
that the great strides in production which have been achieved 
during the war would never have been possible without all the 
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efforts that had been made in previous years to improve safety, 
health and hygiene in industry. The war has caused them to be 
intensified and has brought them to earlier fruition. It would be 
mistaken to divide life into “pre-war’’, ‘“‘war’’, and ‘‘post-war’’; 
the improvement of the standards of life and health of the people 
is imperative whether in war or in peace. What has been achieved in 
wartime must be consolidated and developed afterwards. Industrial 
health must be interpreted in as wide a sense as possible, taking 
into account everything which affects the worker in his industrial 
environment. It concerns not only doctors, but many other special- 
ists: chemists, physicists, personnel managers, employers and trade 
unionists, and most important of all, the workers themselves. That 
involves constant study of methods of manufacture, of the materials 
used, of safety appliances, and of lighting, ventilation, and nutrition, 
in relation to particular processes. The wide range of specialists 
in the ranks of the factory inspectors and other departments is 
proof that this has already been recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. 

The work of the factory inspectors is backed by legal provisions, 
with sanctions behind them in the form of penalties for non-obser- 
vance, but the inspectors are well aware that the best results can be 
obtained from the willing co-operation of management and work- 
people. The inspectors must, however, draw upon the research 
and enquiries of specialists and research workers in a variety of 
fields. It was because of the wide range of problems and interests 
concerned that the Minister had just appointed the Industrial 
Health Advisory Committee!, which will, it is hoped, assist the 
departments in co-ordinating the machinery for enquiry and enable 
the best, to be made of the research and scientific resources available. 

Among the subjects before the Conference in which the Ministry 
of Labour is particularly interested are the provision of canteens, 
the introduction of works doctors, the factory nursing service, and 
personnel management. The Order making factory canteens com- 
pulsory has been of great value, but there is much room for im- 
provement in cooking and the type of meal served. It is now pro- 
posed to strengthen and broaden the Order and the Ministry of 
Labour and the Ministry of Food are paying close attention to this 
problem. The introduction of works doctors has been an immense 
advance in the avoidance of prolonged illness and in securing early 
treatment. The introduction of the part-time works doctor, who 
is also a general practitioner, has done much to widen the outlook 
both of the doctors and the workers; and the speaker trusted that 
the system would be extended. 

The factory nursing service, which at first encountered some 
bitter opposition, is now acknowledged to have been of great benefit. 
The part that personnel management can play in securing good 
industrial relations and a faultless rhythm of production is immense 
and industry cannot afford to neglect it. 

The great humanitarian conception of the well-being of the 





1 The appointment of this Committee, with the Minister of Labour as Chair- 
man, and Mr. George Tomlinson, Joint Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry, 
as Vice-Chairman was announced on 11 Mar. 1943 (The Times, 12 Mar. 1943). 
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citizen is the predominant consideration, but there is an economic 
side to it as well. A falling birth rate and the raising of the school 
age are coincidental with increased longevity. The actual effective 
age of production in industry may be taken, for some time to come 
at any rate, as 16 to 65 years. The workers will therefore, during 
their best producing years, have to provide a standard of national 
income high enough to give youth, which is not a producer but a 
consumer, its chance, and at the same time to allow comfort to the 
older people who, in large numbers, will also be non-producers. 

It is also obvious that some long time after the war our anxiety 
will be, not unemployment, but the provision of the man-power 
that will be needed for the policing of Europe and many other 
purposes. That means that we simply cannot afford accidents and 
illness, any more than we can ever again afford unemployment. 
These problems involve not only the industrial workers, but the 
whole nation and its future. The strength of mind and body that 
their efforts can make possible will form no mean contribution to 
a higher standard for humanity as a whole. 


The Minister of Health 


Mr. Ernest Brown, the Minister of Health, drew attention to 
the interesting stage that has been reached in public intervention 
in health matters. In the last thirty to forty years this public in- 
tervention has developed to a degree greater than in most, and 
equal to that in any other, country in the world, but there is not 
yet a comprehensive health service. Development has been made 
by stages, with separate schemes for particular groups, such as in- 
fants, school children, or expectant mothers, or for particular 
diseases, such as tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and cancer. 

The National Health Insurance scheme is an organised general 
practitioner service for a group within the community. Similarly, 
the hospital service consists of municipal and voluntary hospital 
resources with the addition of the emergency hospital scheme 
devised to meet wartime needs. The scheme has its contacts with 
industrial medicine. Two things are now needed: first, to bring 
into a simple and more sensible pattern all the various loose strands 
of particular services which have been developed piecemeal, and, 
secondly, to go beyond thinking of a particular disease or a par- 
ticular patient and begin to think of a full health service for the 
nation. A publicly organised and comprehensive service should 
be as accessible and reliable as a clean water supply or electric 
light. Such a scheme was being thought of even before the start 
of the war. Since then it has been the subject of much more think- 
ing. In “Assumption B”’ of Sir William Beveridge’s Report’, he 
declares that his own social security proposals presuppose such a 
comprehensive service. The Government has announced that it 
intends to press on with the preparation of the scheme. The Minis- 
try of Health and the Scottish Department, which are entrusted 
with this task, are already in consultation with representatives of 
the local authorities, the medical profession and the voluntary 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943: “Social 
Security Plans in Great Britain’’, pp. 47-48. 
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hospitals, as the first step. It is then hoped to publish a statement 
of the sort of scheme which is regarded as feasible. 

When all ordinary medical advice and treatment is provided for 
all workers and their families in the home, the factories and places 
of work will have to think, not of duplicating facilities which will 
in future be provided for all, but only of those special provisions 
which, even against the background of a universal health service, 
may involve specialist medical advice and supervision in relation 
to special industrial conditions. 

In 1939 there were some 300 doctors attached to factories and 
business organisations in Great Britain, some 50 of whom held 
full-time appointments. In 1942 this number had risen to some 700, 
some 150 of whom were full-time. If, in the future, the full family 
doctor service of general practitioners is provided for the workers’ 
homes, it will surely be wise to encourage the part-time employ- 
ment of these same doctors. Medical supervision and advice in 
the factories ought to bring them into close touch with whole-time 
doctors in the larger factories. 

The work of the 1,700 examining surgeons is already under- 
taken by general practitioners. This link with the family doctor 
seems sound. In a unified national service general practitioners’ 
patients would be largely industrial, for one-third of the popula- 
tion is employed in industry. The general practitioner would profit 
in his treatment of them at home if he were brought in touch with 
those medical tasks which special conditions in industry will still 
necessitate. Conversely, the factory doctor, whether a general 
practitioner or not, would be in a much better position to get for a 
worker further treatment, or aids to diagnosis, if an integrated 
service existed. 


Tue Scope or INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


The definition of industrial health and the scope of the problems 
involved was the subject of the paper read by the Senior Medical 
Inspector of Factories. His definition was based on the fact that 
while the attributes of the home environment are private and in- 
dividual, those of the working environment are public and collective. 
Instinct, custom, medicine, and law all approve of this distinction. 
Industrial health is therefore a composite subject, comprising the 
health, safety and welfare of man in his working environment. 
It is an entirely different world from the home environment and a 
large part of life is spent in it. 

The basic biological requirements are the same in both environ- 
ments, as are many diseases and disturbances of health and some 
biological disasters, such as epidemics. But the home environment 
serves the individual family, whereas the working environment 
serves the needs of industrial process, and that is a fundamental 
distinction. 

Industrial health is thus a special branch, with the function of 
assessing health, safety, and welfare in the working environment. 
This function has long been favoured with statutory recognition, 
and it is the task of the Factory Department to ensure the mainten- 
ance of the legal standards in force. These standards, however, lag 
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behind informed opinion. When Parliament decides the place and 
scope of this service in the new health services of the country, it 
must not be stultified by the diffidence of those who know most 
about it. 

Curative medicine is only one contributor to the complete in- 
dustrial service. Since its birth 110 years ago the duty of the Factory 
Department has been, not the cure, but the prevention of injury 
by accident and occupational disease. That requires the services 
not only of preventive medicine but of preventive chemistry, 
toxicology, physics, engineering, and research in all these sciences. 
Each expert in one subject must know enough of the others to feel 
the needs of his colleagues, and the general practitioner must acquire 
an enhanced sensitiveness to occupational causes of ill health. 
Above all, appreciation and action must extend throughout industry 
and should in fact be taught in every school, technical college, and 
university. The preventive aspect must be stressed because curative 
measures have not here such a wide scope as they have in the 
general ailments of humanity. The cure and rehabilitation of those 
suffering from occupational disease is, of course, essential, but the 
extent of that need is really a measure of failure of preventive 
action. 

Dr. C. Hill, in his paper, maintained that one of the main pro- 
blems is how the best features of the medical and nursing services 
in industry are to be carried over into the peacetime health ma- 
chinery. There are no two opinions, at least in the medical pro- 
fession, about the value of those services. They have developed 
under a Minister of great power and force at a time when, with 
production the main objective of industry, the factor of health 
could not be ignored. Health education has now become an in- 
telligent and intelligible exposition by those who know something 
of the working of the human body and its environment to those 
who are ready to receive reasoned health education. But these 
favourable conditions may not continue. Now is the time, there- 
fore, to examine whether there are features in the industrial health 
service which may militate against its continued existence and 
development. Whatever form the comprehensive medical service 
may take, the factory health service should be an integral part 
of it. 

The work of the industrial doctor was discussed in the paper 
read by Dr. Lane, who pointed out that in peacetime the industrial 
doctor’s work must depend on the objects and outlook of industry. 
If industry is to be judged by its usefulness to the many and not 
entirely by the financial benefits it bestows on the few, then his 
work is likely to be productive. But if the industrial aims of the 
last century are retained, his field of usefulness must be greatly 
restricted. 

The industrial medical officer’s work can be considered under 
two heads—clinical and environmental. He must see that the 
worker is fit for the job and that the job is fit for the worker. To 
ensure that the worker is fit for the job he must be given one within 
his capacity. This particularly applies to the masses of women 
who have entered industry. The housewife is of vital importance 
in the life of the country and must not be given work which over- 
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taxes her in duration and in physical demands. In the allocation 
of work the doctor must act in the closest harmony with welfare 
and labour departments. He should also co-operate closely with a 
hospital, with general practitioners, and with other medical men in 
the district. 

To ensure that the job is fit for the worker, the doctor must 
be concerned with many aspects of management: ventilation, 
lighting, hours of work, shift systems, rest days, physical effort, 
weight-lifting, posture, and feeding and canteen arrangements. 
This last question is in peacetime closely bound up with rates of 
pay, with which, therefore, the industrial medical officer must also 
be concerned. Lastly he must look to morale, which will depend 
on satisfactory human relationships. 


‘Positive’ Health 


The maintenance of real health as an aim, rather than the 
mere avoidance or treatment and cure of disease, was the leading 
point made in the paper read by the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health. A most significant change, he said, had occurred 
in the outlook of the medical profession. In the Interim Report 
of the Medical Planning Commission ‘‘a system of medical service 
directed towards the achievement of positive health” is placed 
before ‘‘the prevention of disease and the relief of sickness’. At 
the same time it is no good concentrating on physical fitness if no 
attempt is first made to remove obvious causes of disease. Much, 
however, has been done to reduce sickness and death from bad 
conditions of environment. The total number of cases of notifiable 
industrial diseases in 1939 was far smaller than the number of cases 
of lead poisoning alone in 1900, even though conditions such as 
epitheliomatous ulceration and chrome ulceration have been added 
to the list in recent years. This desirable state of affairs has been 
brought about by the team work of all the inspectors—not of the 
medical inspectors alone—and factory management. There is no 
reason to be ashamed of the progress of preventive medicine, but 
more is wanted. People must feel on the top of their form, ready 
for their day’s work and fit to enjoy their leisure hours. The es- 
sentials for a really healthy nation are, first, decent standards of 
living and housing, adequate (and simple) diet, decent working 
conditions, including reasonable hours of work, and facilities for 
open-air recreation and following various leisure interests. Secondly, 
truly healthy people must be happy; they must be free from re- 
movable causes of anxiety. 

The contribution of industry to this plan includes thought for 
the comfort of the worker in all forms of employment, the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary effort, fitting the job to the worker, expert 
attention to heating, lighting, and ventilation, and the highest 
possible standards of cleanliness both of persons and premises. 
The crowding together of factories and dwellings in many of the 
large cities is not conducive to health, and it is to be hoped that 
the wartime dispersal of factories may be found economically and 
otherwise possible in peacetime. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 57. 
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Under the comprehensive medical service to be created, arrange- 
ments must be made for the doctor who has the care of a family 
to take over many of the duties that the more purely preventive 
public health services have performed in the past. 

Sir Duncan Wilson agreed that the most important factor in 
industrial health was not the mere absence of disease but its positive 
significance. ‘Industrial fitness’’ would, in fact, be a better term. 

The Senior Medical Inspector of Factories, in his paper, pointed 
out that though the mortality and incapacity due to occupational 
causes is trifling compared with that due to common infection, 
nobody would suggest that the last war was of no account because 
it killed and disabled incomparably fewer than the influenza pan- 
demic of 1918-1919. Occupational accidents and diseases are more- 
over wholly preventable. The sum total of incapacity from non- 
occupational diseases is not so insignificant as is sometimes asserted. 
A comparison between fatal industrial accidents and deaths from 
silicosis shows that in 1935 to 1939 the total number of deaths 
from silicosis and silicosis with tuberculosis in England and Wales 
was 2,042, or 22.8 per cent. of the total number of fatal accidents 
statutorily notified. 

Progress in the prevention of occupational disease can be 
measured with certainty. Control of a silicosis risk, for example, 
would at first show that new acute cases cease to occur and then, 
with better knowledge and improved preventive measures, that 
over 30 years’ exposure will be necessary to cause the disease. Ifa 
non-siliceous material can be substituted, as with alumina for flint 
in a section of the pottery trade, and with shot for sand in sand 
blasting of clean articles, no new cases will be produced at all. 

Study in the field of occupational disease is also of value to the 
health of the general population. Work on occupational causes of 
cancer, for example, has pointed the way to research into the more 
general problem of cancer causation. Lack of appreciation of 
occupational causes of common symptoms of ill-health is a fertile 
source of mistaken diagnosis. 

An example of the prevention of dermatitis occurring in explosive 
factories was given in the paper read by Dr. A. J. Amor. Ina 
detonator factory the women workers are provided with a ‘“‘beauty 
parlour’. The girls wash in a perfectly clean ablution room and, 
after dressing in protective clothing, enter the beauty parlour, 
where they apply “barrier’’ cream to their faces and hands, powder 
their faces, and “‘make up’. This washing and preparation are a 
part of a protective regimen, solved by collaboration between the 
superintendent, the production and labour managers, the doctors 
and nurses, and the woman responsible for the beauty parlour. 
The loss of time from dermatitis has fallen in the last twelve months 
by 60 per cent. 


Factory INSPECTION 
Early in the proceedings, some factual statements on the work 
of the Factory Department! were placed before the conference in 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, pp. 466-478: 
“The Work of the Factory Department in Great Britain”. 
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the paper read by the Chief Inspector of Factories. The Factories 
Act, he reminded the conference, divides this work into three main 
groups, hours of employment (of women and young persons), 
safety, and health and welfare. In previous years the majority of 
complaints concerned hours of employment, but probably the 
greater number now refer to welfare, in many cases because these 
are the more obvious matters about which to complain, while many 
grave defects concerning safety and health pass unnoticed by many 
of the workers. But all the divisions are intimately concerned with 
the well-being of the worker in his factory environment. 

The duty of the inspectors is to enforce the Acts and not their 
own opinions. Their other duty is to advise the Minister of the 
further steps that should be taken to improve the lot of the worker. 

The basis of the Acts is the responsibility of the employer for 
the well-being of his workpeople. Much progress is due to the very 
good firms that are shouldering this responsibility and progressing 
ahead of the Acts in force. The present Act and Regulations also 
throw some responsibility on the workers and they are likely to 
carry more in future, but this does not lessen the main fact of the 
employers’ responsibility. 

Factory inspection is a technical profession learnt after joining 
the Department. Some engineering and scientific attainments are 
considered the best preliminary training for the majority, but the 
staff is also strengthened by an admixture of people trained in 
other ways or drawn direct from industry. For the medical and 
electrical inspectors there is greater specialisation. The engineering 
staff, a term which for administrative convenience also covers 
chemists and physicists, are equally highly trained but are drawn 
in the first case from the ordinary inspectorate. The inspectorate 
thus forms a team that can carry out all sides of the work. To these 
must now be added canteen advisers. The general method of work 
is that the inspectors are responsible for the enforcement of the law 
and call in the specialists for advice in their special subjects. 

The inspectors are also responsible for learning particulars of 
new processes that may be dangerous and new machines that may 
cause accidents. In a typical case of a possibly dangerous new 
process the medical inspector diagnoses the trouble and, if danger 
to health is revealed, he calls in the chemist and the engineer. A 
scheme is thus evolved and handed back to the district inspector 
to administer, if covered by ordinary law; if it is not, and new 
regulations are thought necessary, the Minister is advised. In this 
connection the Chief Inspector quoted the work done with regard 
to the dangers of grinding with natural sandstone, asbestosis, 
the influence of cancer-producing agents in industry on the general 
problem of cancer, and dermatitis due to synthetic glues. 

Some problems are too big for the inspectorate alone and in- 
volve long-term research. To meet these cases touch has been 
maintained with the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, with the Industrial Health Research Board, the 
National Physical Laboratory, the Government Chemist, the 
Safety in Mines Research Board, and the various Institutes of 
Engineering and the Sciences. Some of the results have been the 
discovery of low solubility glaze for pottery by the then Govern- 
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ment Chemist, the research carried out by the National Physical 
Laboratory on the fatigue of steel in lifting gear, and, as an instance 
of research by a private firm, the direct grinding of white lead pulp 
in oil. 

In some cases where difficult technical details arise, the Chief 
Inspector calls together a small informal committee of experts from 
both sides of the industry concerned. Recent examples are the 
committee for the guarding of calenders and extrusion machines 
in rubber works and a committee for the guarding of heavy power 
presses in the motor car and similar industries. Another such com- 
mittee has just reported on the best methods of controlling dust in 
the tile and electrical branches of the pottery industry, and yet 
another is now engaged on the growing silicosis risks in steel found- 
ries. All this work is quite apart from the formal Government 
committees such as the Committee on Dust in Cardrooms and Sir 
Duncan Wilson’s Lighting Committees. In addition, inspectors 
often sit on committees set up by the research departments pre- 
viously mentioned and are in constant demand to give advice on 
technical subjects to other Government departments. 

From the administrative point of view, the Chief Inspector 
suggested that the time has come for the headquarters of the 
Factory Department to have a small general staff, to form a nucleus 
for the rapid absorption and distribution of up-to-date information. 
The information might come from an outside abstracting bureau, 
but it must be handled by those who, through their training as 
inspectors, know the circumstances at first hand. 


Chemical Inspection 


Chemical inspection was described in a paper read by the 
Engineering Inspector of Factories. He explained that the chemical 
processes and chemical dangers are not confined to the “chemical 
industry’. There is hardly a trade of which it can be said that 
chemistry has no place in it. In face of the chemical danger the 
first question must be whether a safe substitute can be found. Thus 
the Federation of Dry Cleaners had agreed that regulations shall 
be made prohibiting the use of any inflammable spirit with a flash 
point below 95 degrees. If dangerous chemicals must be used, the 
second question is ‘‘how much’? Chemical dangers fall broadly 
into two great groups: explosions, including fires, and poisoning, 
in the widest sense of the word. 

The worst industrial explosions are not, as most people believe, 
caused by gas and vapour explosions, but by explosions from com- 
mon solid materials, such as starch, cotton seed dust, or cork dust. 
A dust cloud at its optimum concentration contains more explosive 
materials than most gas or vapour clouds. But with every material 
there are two critical limits above and below which it will not burn. 
That is the first principle on which safety precautions are based. 

In grinding material to dust, somewhere in the dust separator 
the dust must pass through the inflammable range, and precautions 
must be taken accordingly. But unless the Factory Act insists, 
inspectors can do no more than persuade. One very special danger 
in dust explosions is that a small puff of explosion from the plant 
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may blow up outside dust into a fine cloud and fire it, with a result 
that may split a factory from top to bottom. Constant cleaning is 
one safeguard and vacuum cleaning the only appropriate method. 
It is hoped to make this a legal requirement after the war. In the 
meantime the plant must be kept as dust-tight as possible, and 
hoods with mechanical draught must be fitted at feed points and 
discharge points. 

In the case of poisoning it is the chemist’s job to make sure that 
the air the workmen breathe is not slow, or even quick, poison. 
Chemical sampling and analysis of the air cause no trouble in the 
case of vapours, gases, and the like, but dust presents more serious 
difficulties. Modern microscopic methods of examining silica dusts 
have not really the significance usually attached to them. In this 
particular instance X-ray diffraction methods will probably give 
the answer. 

Though the amount of poison in the air can be measured, the 
authorities differ widely upon the amount that a man can be allowed 
to breathe. Several countries have laid down statutory limits for 
poisonous vapours. The U.S.S.R. allows a margin of safety twice 
as great as that in most other countries. But instead of discussing 
how much poisonous air can safely be breathed, it should be ensured 
that none is breathed at all. Where poisonous material has to be 
handled, it must be put in a partly closed cupboard so that the 
man can reach his work, and the cupboard must be so ventilated 
that no poison can get back from it to the workroom. That is a 
cardinal article of faith with all factory inspectors. 


MEDICAL AND WELFARE SERVICES 


The Medical and Welfare Services Order of 1939 was described 
by the Chief Inspector of. Factories. It has, he said, been hampered 
by the scarcity of doctors and nurses but has nevertheless achieved 
a certain success. He also called attention to the quiet and good 
work done by the examining surgeons, often in excess of their legal 
obligations. A further tribute to the examining surgeons was paid 
by Mr. Scholes. Their contribution to industrial health was the 
subject of the paper read by Dr. M. W. Paterson, who explained 
that the examining surgeon is usually a general practitioner of 
many years’ standing and experience, that he lives in and among 
his industrial population and so becomes to a varying extent an 
industrial medical specialist, and that he is appointed, not to a 
single factory, but to an area or district. He is frequently asked by 
the management to act as works doctor. He can thus enlarge his 
field of work enormously, and especially in wartime this has proved 
a satisfactory arrangement. There are 1,750 to 2,000 examining 
surgeons in Great Britain. In the past the certifying factory surgeon 
has made important contributions to industrial health and taken 
part in a number of Government enquiries. But if he is to play a 
useful part in the future, his duties must be enlarged so as to make 
him an integral part of the industrial concern in which he works. 
He should have five to ten years’ experience in general practice 
before assuming his duties. In some cases it would be advantageous 
to him to be a specialist surgeon, a dermatologist or a bio-chemist. 
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In the important changes likely to be made in the general 
medical services of the country, due consideration must be given to 
all the medical men now serving abroad, whether examining sur- 
geons or others. The changes must therefore be introduced gradual- 
ly. The one essential is the incorporation of all those services into 
one central body. In most instances the general practitioner can 
fulfil all the duties required of him, but there is room both for part- 
time and for full-time medical officers in factories. Dr. Paterson’s 
personal view was that the terms “‘examining surgeon”’ and ‘‘works 
medical officer’ should be done away with, and the name ‘‘industrial 
medical officer’’ used to cover all medical officers except the medical 
inspectors. The industrial medical officer, whether part-time or 
full-time, should be an officer of the State. He requires some special 
training, which should begin in his student life, but extra-mural 
or post-graduate training should also lead to the grant of a diploma 
in industrial health, as Lieut. Col. Parkinson proposed. It would 
also be advantageous in adjudicating workmen’s compensation 
cases and in rehabilitation if the specialist could be brought in some 
way into the factory organisation. 

The importance of the examining surgeons was again emphasised 
in Lieut. Col. Parkinson’s paper. He suggested that they should 
have an opportunity of taking short courses which should include 
the essentials of industrial health. The conference was also ad- 
dressed by an examining factory surgeon who pointed out that 
while industrial medical officers are acquainted with the best in- 
dustrial conditions, the examining surgeons see a vast range of con- 
ditions which are not good and may be actually deplorable. The 
whole work of the examining surgeons should be rationalised and 
co-ordinated with the work of the other medical officers and there 
should be some correlation of their work with that of the school 
medical officer. 

A number of suggestions concerning factory nurses were made 
in a communication from two industrial nursing students. Their 
suggestions included the provision of well-equipped surgeries under 
nursing control, special training and registration for industrial 
nurses, refresher courses, and opportunities for nurses engaged in 
different factories to exchange views and experiences. 


Industrial Health in Coal Mines 


Industrial health in coal mines was the subject of a speech at 
the opening of the Conference by Mr. Tom Smith, Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Fuel and Power. The White Paper on Coal, 
published in 1942, recommended the setting up of a Mines Medical 
Service and the appointment of eight regional medical officers. 
Six of these eight officers have now been appointed. The work of 
rehabilitation has been entrusted to the Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission; the Scottish Office has provided 200 beds at Gleneagles 
for rehabilitating injured mining workers. It must not be 
forgotten that 2,400 to 2,500 miners are seriously injured every 
year. Valuable work is being done in restoring injured miners to 
their original work, and not merely to light work. Progress has 
also been made on miners’ nystagmus and silicosis, but there is 
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still more to be done on the side of research and prevention. Much 
of the work being carried out to-day is due to the demands of the 
war, but it will, he hoped, be dovetailed into a general scheme 
brought into force when the war is over. 


The Small Factory 


The Chief Inspector of Factories pointed out in his paper that 
about half the factory population are in works employing less than 
250 persons. He suggested a system based on the work of the 
examining surgeons as the means of building up real medical super- 
vision in the small factory. Dr. Hill said that the industrial health 
service did not cover to any extent the small factory, where it 
was most needed. Mr. Scholes foresaw great advantages in the 
centralisation of works medical officers so that their services should 
be available to all, no matter what the size of the establishment. 
Another employer emphasised the importance to small industries 
of the cost of welfare. Mr. Manning recommended an elementary 
system of grouping the smaller factories in given local areas, and 
Dr. Katial drew attention to the need of emergency medical equip- 
ment in the smallest factories. 


Nutrition 


The Factories (Canteens) Order was discussed in the Chief 
Inspector’s paper read at the beginning of the conference. The 
results of the Order, he said, are that the canteens have been pro- 
vided or are building in 98 per cent. of the factories coming under 
the Order. Many factories have more than one canteen. The 
estimated number of meals served was at the end of last year 444% 
million per week. There has been criticism of the standard and 
quality of the meals, but it is not true of the greater number. All 
the pressure of the inspectors and canteen directors is now being 
directed to the improvement of the service and the surroundings 
and of the actual quality of the meals. Scientists of the Ministry 
of Food are giving full co-operation. Under the Docks (Provision 
of Canteens) Order, 1941, 160 canteens have been opened; and 870 
under the Building Operations and Works of Engineering Con- 
struction (Welfare and Safety Provisions) Order, 1941. 

The Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health said in his 
paper that nothing would do more to bring nearer their objective 
of positive health than a planned post-war scheme of national 
nutrition based on wartime experience. He hoped that works can- 
teens, like school meals, had come to stay. 

This view was supported in Sir Edward Mellanby’s paper. 
Much industrial ill-health, he added, is due to malnutrition during 
infancy and adolescence, but there is no real malnutrition due to 
the actual present-day feeding. As children become better fed, 
there will be a corresponding improvement in the average health of 
the adult worker. 

Dr. Blood urged that special provisions should be made to give 
juveniles in factories at midday a good balanced meal of about 
800 to 1,000 calories with the appropriate vitamin content. Mr. 
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Manning referred to a successful form of joint management of a 
factory canteen which had reduced the price of all meals by a penny, 
provided meals for juveniles at two-thirds the price of the adults’ 
meals, and gained for the canteen workers an increase in wages. 
Lieut. Col. Parkinson considered that the student of industrial 
health should understand communal feeding, the running of can- 
teens, the preparation of food so as to give the maximum benefit, 
and the arrangement of menus so that each individual gets his 
requirements according to age. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH IN SCOTLAND 


The situation in Scotland was reviewed at the opening meeting 
by Mr. Joseph Westwood, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, 
Scottish Office. Steps are being taken, he said, largely on the lines 
recommended by the Medical Research Council, to deal with an 
increase in tuberculosis. Patients from the waiting lists of voluntary 
hospitals are admitted to emergency hospitals and measures of 
rehabilitation are being developed. The Clyde Basin Experiment, 
launched in 1942, provided that general practitioners should refer 
for further investigation young workers about whose health they 
were concerned. The experiment was a success and has now been 
extended to cover all ages and the entire Scottish industrial belt. 
A second experiment involved a study of the health and working 
experience of 1,000 consecutive men and women invalided out of 
the armed forces as unfit for further service. The findings showed 
that an extensive follow-up was necessary. At the end of six months 


16 per cent. were unemployed, 39 per cent. had gone back to their 
old work, 38 per cent. had taken up new work without training, 
and 4 per cent. were training under Ministry of Labour auspices. 
The nature of the difficulties have illustrated how closely the social, 
medical, and occupational aspects are inter-related. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


In his paper dealing with medical research, Sir Edward Mel- 
lanby emphasised that knowledge must always be the limiting 
factor in medical practice; medical treatment can only be as good 
as knowledge allows it to be. Whenever, therefore, Government 
action is taken in health matters, it should be in the closest touch 
with medical research and in accordance with the latest discoveries. 
It should in fact be guided by scientific facts rather than by political 
motives. The war has greatly stimulated such co-operation between 
the Medical Research Council and the Ministry of Health, Ministry 
of Food, and other Government departments. 

The Industrial Health Research Board has successfully dealt 
not only with the question of long hours, but also with such subjects 
as heating, ventilation, and the lighting of factories, and indeed 
has made pronouncements on most of the ordinary physiological 
and environment conditions of industry. It has studied the factors 
involved in the causation of accidents, sickness, absence and labour 
wastage, and vocational selection and guidance. On the sickness 
side a number of industrial diseases have been studied, particularly 
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miners’ diseases such as nystagmus and pneumoconiosis, and dust 
hazards in cotton spinning. There is now a mass of data available 
to guide any industrial or trade union leader or any workman in all 
matters of industrial hygiene. 

For the future, it seemed clear to the speaker, there are two 
great conditions to be studied: first, industrial hazards, particularly 
in relation to all the new toxic solvents that are being introduced 
into industry, and, secondly, the psychological problems connected 
with fitting a man into the right job. The second is a question of 
supreme importance. He urged the Factory Department and the 
Ministry of Labour to take the matter up more seriously than they 
have yet done. No subjects can be more easily mishandled than psy- 
chology and psychiatry. On the other hand, the reward of success 
will be great. The Medical Research Council will give every pos- 
sible help, but all such research must be surrounded in the future 
by as much good will as possible, by the Government departments, 
employers, and employees. 

A standard system of keeping sickness records throughout 
industry was urged by Dr. Blood. The industrial morbidity of a 
particular factory could not, he pointed out, be assessed without 
figures enabling comparisons to be drawn. This plea was repeated 
by a member of the Association of Scientific Workers. Dr. Blood 
also emphasised the importance of facilities for the dissemination 
of knowledge on industrial health. The findings of the Industrial 
Health Research Board do not receive sufficient publicity. 

Health education by means of a factory health committee was 
described by a factory medical officer. The committee co-ordinates 
the activities of all concerned with health, the doctors, engineers, 
personnel side, the management, the trade unions, and represent- 
atives of the workers from each floor and section. The members 
of the committee can act as supplementary health and safety inspec- 
tors in their own factory, while education can be carried out by 
means of health hints, posters and lectures. The function of the 
industrial medical officer as regards health education was also 
discussed by Dr. Lane in his paper. The medical officer has to 
educate both management and workers. Manchester University 
has already held two successful courses for industrial managers. 
For the workers the health exhibition in the factory is a useful 
method of approach. Mr. Manning stressed the workers’ thirst 
for information in a live form which would capture their imagi- 
nation. 

Practical experience for medical officers was strongly recom- 
mended by more than one member of the conference. Dr. Amor in 
his paper urged that the factory doctor must not spend his whole 
day in the surgery but must get into the factory and himself exper- 
ience the conditions of work. Dr. Katial supported this view and 
suggested that everyone who was to be an industrial medical officer 
should have a small course on different types of machinery and 
different types of work. The same point was made in the paper by 
Lieut. Col. G. S. Parkinson, which was based on the view that the 
undergraduate’s medical curriculum is already so overcrowded 
that the only satisfactory alternative is to rely more and more on 
post-graduate instruction in special subjects. The term “industrial 
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health’? should cover a composite of medicine, surgery, nursing, 
sanitation, and health education. Although some thousands of 
men and women have taken the Diploma in Public Health for work 
in the public health service and many others have taken the Diplo- 
ma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, there is no such course of 
training for doctors who are going into industry. Those of them 
who ask for advice can be partly answered by existing institutions 
and organisations, but there is still a definite need for a whole-time 
or part-time course, and for the grant of a Diploma in Industrial 
Health. Before undertaking such a post-graduate course, all medical 
men and women should have spent at least two years in house 
appointments and in general practice. The outline of the course 
should be a good knowledge of: the working environment; nutrition 
in its widest sense; energy expenditure; industrial fatigue; medical 
industrial psychology; accident prevention; the psycho-neuroses 
of industry; the modern industrial system of labour management; 
the organisation of medical services in industry; methods of record- 
ing sickness and accident rates; bacteriology in industry; occupa- 
tional diseases and poisons and their prevention; industrial surgery; 
rehabilitation; and the principles of industrial law. In addition, 
there should be a period of practical training in selected factories. 
For doctors in industry who cannot leave their work to attend 
long courses the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
has arranged with undoubted success week-end courses in various 
cities. Similar courses should be arranged for examining surgeons 
as well as for welfare officers, labour managers and, indeed, man- 


agers themselves, and refresher courses should also be made avail- 
able. 


THE EMPLOYER AND INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


The point of view of management was expressed in the paper 
read by Brigadier General Baylay. There is general agreement, 
he said, that industrial health must be maintained on the highest 
possible plane. Management has an important part to play, not by 
working alone but in collaboration with the Factory Department 
and the medical officers. The works doctor should co-operate with 
the management as a friend and adviser. Mental well-being, as Sir 
Wilson Jameson said, has an enormous effect on health and here 
management can do much, including welfare outside the factory, 
such as the provision of recreation grounds. The Factory Depart- 
ment is of great value to management, and all the inspectors are 
regarded with complete confidence. It is the Factory Department 
that secured in collaboration with employers the practical abolition 
of wet sandstones in industry and of the use of sand as an abrasive 
for blasting. Where a risk cannot be abolished, much has been 
done in the way of protection, as, for instance, against the risk of 
dangerous siliceous dust from the fettling of steel castings. Manage- 
ment can help in such an instance by realising its obligations a little 
more and insisting, for example, on the use of protective masks. 
If management looks on the industrial health of its workpeople in 
the same way as it would look on the industrial health of its own 
families, it will not go far wrong. 
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The Works Doctor and the Employer 


The relation between the works doctor and the employer oc- 
cupied the attention of several speakers. Mr. J. L. Smyth expressed 
the view that the doctor is handicapped because he is an employee 
of the firm and so looked upon as part of the management. The 
same point was made by Dr. Hill, who considered that as long as 
the doctor was in the employer’s service, the service would remain 
haphazard and incapable of great development. Dr. Blood, on the 
other hand, said that he knew of only one case in which a doctor 
had felt handicapped in his work by an obstinate employer. A 
doctor paid by an employer is not prejudiced in the slightest in his 
treatment of the employees. Mr. Scholes also maintained that any 
suspicion attaching to medical works officers paid by employers 
was quite undeserved. Mr. George Tomlinson, Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Labour and National Service, pointed out 
that the trouble is not whether the suspicion is justified or not, 
but the fact of workpeople thinking that it may be; that must be 
overcome until the stage is reached when the doctor is attached 
to the factory as a State servant. Dr. Lane, in his paper, contested 
the view that the remedy is to make the doctor a State employee, 
but urged that whoever the doctor may be, he must be completely 
independent in thought and must face management, which is tech- 
nically his employer, with unhesitating courage. 


Tue Trape Union Pornt or VIEW 


The chief expression of the workers’ point of view was the paper 
read by Mr. J. L. Smyth. Like other speakers, he paid high tribute 
to the Factory Inspectorate. The prevention of ill-health, he said, 
can be achieved only by co-ordination and planning. The doctor, 
moreover, must know not only the patient but the patient’s work, 
and should also be made responsible in the factory for food, ventila- 
tion, lighting, and so on. For the adaptation of the workers to their 
jobs and of the management as well, doctors ought to have an 
extensive course in psychology. The whole-hearted co-operation 
of the worker is not to be obtained by patronage or cajolery. The 
employment of part-time doctors may lead to the curious result 
that a panel doctor may be also the works doctor and even in some 
cases the certifying surgeon as well, so that he may have to make 
three examinations for three different purposes. The speeding up 
of research is essential. The workers had urged for ten years the 
adoption of the term ‘‘pneumoconiosis’’ but it was adopted only 
after six years’ research by the Medical Research Council. Unfor- 
tunately questions like disease from dust are linked up with work- 
men’s compensation. The doctor in industry should be kept absolute- 
ly clear of workmen’s compensation controversies. Rehabilitation 
rather than compensation should be the main object. The speaker 
concluded by suggesting that factories would be made brighter if 
the walls were decorated by artists. 

A member of the Medical Sciences Committee of the Association 
of Scientific Workers urged that workers, including women workers, 
trade unionists, and shop stewards, should be invited to take a 
greater part both in the factory and in voluntary welfare organi- 
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sations in the discussion of industrial health, and a representative 
of the Association of Medical Officers of Health suggested that 
skilled workers should be mobilised in ‘‘dilution’”’ of the Factory 
Inspectorate. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


In his paper the Chief Inspector of Factories testified to the 
good work done by the International Labour Organisation in bring- 
ing about and levelling up the standards of industrial well-being 
throughout the world. He referred to the part that the Factory 
Department had played in framing the International Code of Docks 
Regulations! and to the leading part played by Mr. Bevin in forcing 
those Regulations through. He also referred to the Code of Building 
Regulations? and the work in connection with silicosis, and men- 
tioned the invaluable support given by Sir Frederick Leggett in 
his capacity as member of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. Very 
good foundations had been laid by the I.L.O., and it was much to 
be hoped that those foundations would be preserved and built upon 
when the peace came. 

Mr. J. L. Smyth said that trade unionists recognised that that 
work must continue and be developed on an ever-increasing scale 
as a contribution to understanding between the nations and to the 
establishment of comparable standards. The I.L.O. was being kept 
alive and was still doing good work. It would be a powerful force 
in the future, as it had been in the past. 


VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS 


Occupational therapy was referred to by Mr. Norman Hen- 
derson, who expressed the view that preparations for the training 
of therapists were inadequate, and that not entirely owing to the 
lack of candidates. He also drew attention to the need for providing 
that, when a worker has been found by a doctor unfit to follow a 
particular occupation, steps should be taken to prevent him or her 
from taking up similar work in another factory. 

In Sir Edward Mellanby’s paper it was pointed out that the 
question of hours of work in relation to health and efficiency had 
been studied by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, and that 
as a result it was now known with fair accuracy during how many 
hours of work per week a man can carry on continuously in order 
to maintain maximum output and optimum health and efficiency. 
A member of the Industrial Welfare Society and works medical 
officer expressed the belief that depressed health was due to excess- 
ive hours of work and that it would continue in a rising curve under 
present conditions. A personnel adviser also maintained that excess- 
ive hours were being worked in hundreds of cases; and a represent- 
ative of the Institute of Labour Management suggested that the 
time has come to ascertain whether or not the general working of 
overtime beyond 48 hours weekly is increasing production, contend- 





1 Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932 (Interna- 
tional Labour Code, Arts. 434-452, pp. 255 et seq.). 

2 Safety Provisions (Building) Recommendation, 1937, Annex (ibid., Arts. 391- 
431, pp. 231 et seq.). 
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ing that it causes increased absenteeism, labour turnover, ‘‘sub- 
health” and inferior morale, which greatly outweigh any supposed 
advantages. 

On the influence of wages on health, an employer pointed out 
that over 15 million persons are living on wages low enough to be 
free of income tax and asked whether sufficient attention is paid 
to the question whether their income has anything to do with their 
health and nutrition. 

One speaker raised the question of weight-lifting for women in 
the heavier industries and suggested that use had not been made 
of physical training experts in obtaining guidance on such subjects. 

A policy of post-war continuity was demanded by Mr. Norman 
Henderson. In reply to him, Mr. George Tomlinson said that war 
emergency legislation had made it possible to bring in regulations, 
the retention of which must depend on general realisation of their 
value. It was one of the objects of the Conference to see that there 
was no going back. 

A representative of the National Union of General and Muni- 
cipal Workers, drew attention to a psychological point. The reason 
why the health of women workers had stood up in the main to the 
strain of the war effort was, she believed, because they felt that 
their work was worth while. In the future organisation of industry, 
this feeling of unity of purpose would have to be replaced by a feel- 
ing that the work was still worth while, failing which there would 
be fatigue and disillusionment affecting health even more than 
physical conditions. 


CoNCLUSION 


At the close of the proceedings the Minister of Labour and 
National Service again addressed the conference. There was no 
doubt in his mind, he said, that Britain was still going to be the 
leader in sociology throughout the world for many generations to 
come. It would mean a great saving to humanity to avoid the trials 
and struggles through which Britain had passed from the industrial 
revolution until now; as new countries came to be industrialised, 
they would start off at the point which Britain had reached. 

As regards the adolescent, he believed that it was almost certain 
that the school medical sérvice would have to be carried on to a 
higher age without a break and that it must be universal. Another 
matter to be tackled would be the whole question of dietary through 
the universal feeding of school children. War experience should in 
future prevent errors in feeding and its consequences, such as trouble 
with vision. 

The protection of railway workers would be taken up very 
specially. The Government was considering whether the same 
standards of protection could not apply throughout, whether to 
work in offices, railways or docks. 

In the steps that had to be taken during and after the war, the 
contributions made by the Conference would be carefully studied 
and an attempt would be made to work them into a symmetrical 
scheme. 








Canada’s Health Programme 


The analysis of Dr. L. C. Marsh's “‘Report on Social Security 
for Canada” published in a recent issue of the Review! was followed 
there by a brief account of drafts of Dominion and provincial Health 
Insurance Bills, contained in the report of the Advisory Committee on 
Health Insurance which had been referred to the Special Committee 
on Social Security together with the Marsh Report, but had not been 
published at the time the Review article was written.2 The publication 
of this report now enables the Review to give, as promised, a more 
detailed account of the Advisory Committee's important proposals. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Special Committee on Social Security of the House of 
Commons in Canada* submitted its Fourth Report to the House 
on 23 July 1943, in which it approved the general principles of the 
health insurance plan that had been referred to it for study. This 
plan is embodied in the draft Health Insurance Bill which was 
prepared by the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance ap- 
pointed in February 1942, and was presented to the House on 16 
March 1943 by the Minister of Pensions and National Health in 
the report‘ discussed in the following pages. 

The subject of health insurance is one which the Department 
of Pensions and National Health had been studying for a number 
of years, pursuant to the recommendations made in 1929 by the 
House of Commons Select Standing Committee on Industrial and 
International Relations. On 13 and 14 June 1941, the Minister of 
Pensions and National Health convened a meeting of the Dominion 
Council of Health, a body comprising the Deputy Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, the chief medical officer of each 
of the provinces, a representative respectively of labour, agriculture, 
and women’s urban and rural organisations, and one scientific 
adviser, to discuss the question of health with the object of ‘‘initiat- 
ing a comprehensive study of public health and medical services 
leading to the adoption of a public health and health insurance 
plan for the Dominion”’. Representatives of the Canadian Medical 
Association, the Canadian Hospital Council, and other bodies 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943: “Social 
Security Planning in Canada”’, pp. 591-612. 

2 Ibid., pp. 612-616. 

3 For an account of the appointment of the Special Committee on Social 
Security, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 516. 

* House oF Commons, SpEcIAL COMMITTEE ON SocraL Security: Health 
Insurance. Report of the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance Appointed by 
Order in Council P.C. 836 dated February 5, 1942 (Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1943). 
xxxvi + 558 pp. $1.50. 
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concerned in health services also attended the meeting. During 
the discussion, the deficiencies in existing health services were 
stressed and facts set forth which brought out “‘an insistent demand 
for expansion in the field of public health’. 

The subject of medical care in Canada was presented to the 
meeting by the Director of Public Health Services, and the ensuing 
discussion ‘‘supported the principle of the need for health insurance, 
and the opinion was expressed that the people desired it and that 
the medical profession was willing to grant every assistance needed 
for the formulation of a health insurance plan’’. 

The Advisory Committee on Health Insurance was set up by 
Order in Council P.C. 836 of 5 February 1942 ‘‘to study all factual 
data relating to health insurance’. Its investigations covered 
public health and medical care in various countries and under 
various aspects. After obtaining the views of the medical and 
allied professions, labour organisations, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, and agricultural and other groups, it published, on 16 March 
1943, a report containing statistical information relating to the 
health of the Canadian people and their economic status, a detailed 
study of health insurance in other countries, and a draft Bill on 
“health insurance, public health, the conservation of health, the 
prevention of disease, and other matters related thereto’, which 
in its Second Schedule embodies a draft for a provincial Health 
Insurance Act. 

The Dominion Government having announced, in the Speech 
from the Throne on 28 January 1943, its intention of working out 
a comprehensive charter of social security, the House of Commons, 
on 5 March 1943, agreed to set up a Special Committee on Social 
Security to examine and report on the most practicable measures 
of social insurance and, in particular, the establishment of a national 
system of health insurance. This Committee commenced work 
on 16 March 1943, when the Report of the Advisory Committee 
was tabled and the main provisions of the draft Bill were explained 
to the members by the Minister of Pensions and National Health. 
Subsequently, evidence was submitted by representatives of all 
parties interested in health matters, and the views and proposals 
of many sections of the population were thus elicited. 

The draft Bill submitted to the Social Security Committee by 
the Advisory Committee proposes not only to introduce a com- 
prehensive medical care service for the whole or the greater part 
of the people, in the form of social insurance, but also envisages 
the furtherance, by Dominion grants, of extensive general public 
health services, such as the prevention of tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, the physical training of youth, etc. 


Demographic Background 


The vast expanses of sparsely populated areas in Canada con- 
stitute its particular problem as regards health insurance and health 
policy in general. 

In 1941 there were in Canada 3.32 inhabitants per square mile, 
as compared with 685 in England (in 1931), 361 in Germany (1933), 
197 in France (1936), 121 in Spain (1930), 44.23 in the United 
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States (1940), 15.20 in New Zealand (1936), and 2.23 in Australia 
(1933). The density of population in Canada varies, however, 
from 43.52 in Prince Edward Island to 2.28 in British Columbia 
and 0.01 in the North-West Territories. The problem of organised 
medical care is thus largely one of providing for the scattered farm 
population, which accounts for nearly half the population, or 5.2 
million, as compared with an urban population of 6.2 million (1941). 
Self-employed farmers, whose insurance raises particular problems 
as to the assessment of contributions and the organisation of ser- 
vices, represent a relatively large section of the population. 

Of the national income payments to individuals, amounting 
in 1938 to $4,245 million, $552 million were absorbed by agriculture 
in the form of salaries and wages ($72.4 million), living allowances 
($47.5 million), withdrawals of working proprietors, t.e. their return 
from both work and investment ($414.7 million), and mortgage 
interest ($17.3 million). 

Further, the aging of the population, due to the decrease in the 
proportion of children and young people to the total during the last 
decades, calls for special measures designed to protect the youth 
of Canada. As the Advisory Committee’s Report points out, there 
is no likelihood of any considerable emigration of young people 
from the depleted European countries in the future. The Committee 
is of opinion that measures to forestall a further decline should 
include, among others, the prevention of disease, the prolongation 
of life, and an improvement in the physical and mental efficiency 
of the Canadian people. 

Salvage of a considerable amount of the present wastage of 


human resources of the country is possible by (1) eliminating prev- 
entable death; (2) reducing deaths in the early ages to a minimum; 
and (3) eliminating the dangers of motherhood, childbirth, and 
early. infancy. 


The State of Health of the People 


The Advisory Committee made extensive investigations into 
the health conditions of the Canadian people, both from the point 
of view of health insurance and from that of general preventive, or 
public health, services. 

The loss of days by incapacitating sickness in Canada was 
calculated from estimated morbidity rates based on the Austrian 
sickness insurance experience during the years 1906 to 1910 and the 
experience tables of insurance companies on the North American 
Continent, both of which had been used by the Commission on 
State Health Insurance and Maternity Benefits of British Columbia 
in preparing the British Columbia Health Insurance Act of 1936.1 

The rate of days of incapacitating sickness per person is estim- 
ated at 7.65 days a year. By applying this rate to the total popula- 
tion, a loss of more than 87 million days a year is arrived at for a 
population of 11,385,000. Wage earners’ loss of income due to 

1 The British Columbia Health Insurance Act has not yet been put into 
operation, chiefly because the co-operation of the medical profession could not 
be secured. According to the Advisory Committee’s Report, this opposition 
jor due mainly to the Government’s decision to exclude indigents from the scope 
ort insurance. 
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incapacitating sickness is found to be nearly $70 million a year; 
the loss of income of non-wage earners cannot be estimated with 
any accuracy, but, according to one rough guess, the loss through 
sickness for the whole population is nearly $85 million. 

An analysis of deaths during the years 1926 to 1940 “reveals 
very conclusively that vast numbers of Canadian people have died 
through failure to secure any or adequate medical care’. Some 
15,000 persons, including 1,400 persons under 45 years of age, or 
231.5 per 100,000 of population (1941), die annually from diseases 
of the heart, this being the leading cause of death; 8,000 persons, 
or 52.8 per 100,000, as the result of tuberculous infection; 10,000 
to 12,000 from infectious disease; 11,000 from the effects of syphil- 
itic infection; and over 10,000 from diseases of the respiratory 
system. 

The marked decline in the death rates for such diseases as 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, and pneumonia shows, on the other hand, 
“that the application of therapeutic and preventive medicine in 
Canada has accomplished a great deal in the reduction of prevent- 
able deaths”’. 


Tue HEALTH PROGRAMME 


One of the essential and most interesting features of the plan 
prepared by the Advisory Committee is the linking of medical care 
services, providing for the individual suffering from or threatened 
by ill health, with general health services, aiming at the promotion 
or conservation of health by catering for groups of persons exposed 
to health risks. As the Committee states in its Report: 


The modern conception of health insurance is the reduction of morbidity 
and mortality by prevention and treatment. It was with this object that the 
Advisory Committee on Health Insurance prepared a combined draft Public 
Health and Health Insurance Bill. 


The draft Bill, which comprises three Schedules, authorises 
the Dominion Government to make grants to provinces which 
establish approved health insurance schemes and public health 
services. The First Schedule lists the grants, their purposes, and the 
conditions governing them. The Second Schedule is composed of 
a model provincial Health Insurance Bill, and the Third enumerates 
the constituents of an approved system of public health services. 

The grants (the amounts of which are for the present left blank) 
fall under three main heads. First, there is the health insurance 
grant, consisting of a uniform sum in respect of each person insured 
under a provincial health insurance scheme conforming generally 
with the model Bill. Secondly, there is a general public health 
grant, on a percentage of cost basis, to assist the province to estab- 
lish and maintain an approved system of public health services, 
comprising, on the one hand, general health services for preventing 
disease and promoting the health of groups of persons, and on the 
other, environmental hygiene measures. Neither of these two grants 
is payable to a province which does not qualify for both. The 
grants falling under the third head are payable in respect of addi- 
tional services, such as free tuberculosis treatment or the training of 
public health staff, which are not included under the first two heads. 
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Medical Care Services 


The Advisory Committee favours the method of social insurance 
for providing medical care for the Canadian people in general. 
The three main reasons for which it prefers the contributory or 
social insurance system to the public general service system financed 
out of special or general taxes were set forth by the Minister of 
Pensions and National Health when presenting the Committee’s 
Report to the Special Committee on Social Security: 


(1) “A completely free or non-contributory system may 
encourage the pauper mentality, may lead to a delusion that the 
public purse is bottomless.” 

(2) It is “more consistent with the dignity and independence 
of a man that he shall be enabled to apply for something that he 
has purchased with his own funds. Under a contributory system, 
benefit becomes a right and not a concession.” 

(3) The individual beneficiaries ‘‘are kept in touch by their 
contributions with the actual cost of the services they receive’’. 
If the health of the community is improved, contributions should 
be reduced. If there is abuse, this would be reflected in increased 
contributions.! 


Scope and Contributions. 


The plan is founded on the principle that the scheme must 
cover the entire population, though the provinces may be given 
permission in special circumstances to limit the scope by fixing an 
income ceiling. All those included will be compulsorily insured and 
pay a contribution by which they acquire the right to have recourse 
to the medical care services provided under the scheme. 

The full contribution is estimated at $26 a year, corresponding 
to the average cost of medical care for an adult and his dependent 
children under 16 years under the health insurance scheme. The 
insured person’s contribution is fixed at a prescribed percentage 
of his income, but may not exceed $26 or such smaller amount as 
is specified in a schedule to the Act. If an employed person is 
unable to pay the whole of his contribution, the employer will pay 
the difference. For persons with an income from other sources 
than employment who are unable to pay the full contribution, the 
difference will be paid by the province with the assistance of the 
Dominion Government. 

The Advisory Committee recommends that adult employed 
persons and other income recipients shall pay the full contribution 
for their adult dependants, such as wife, children over 16 years and 
parents, for whose support they have assumed responsibility; but 
this contribution in respect of dependants is again subject to a 
maximum limit, and the residual amount, if any, is to be paid by 
the province, assisted by the Dominion Government. It is one of 
the conditions of the plan that indigents will be insured under the 
provincial scheme. 





1 House or Commons. SprEcraAL CoMMITTEE ON SocraL SEcurRItTY: Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 1, 16 Mar. 1943, p. 17. 
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As to the children under 16 years of age, the full contribution 
covers the cost of medical care services for all children. Thus ‘“‘the 
parents of a family of ten will have no greater cost for sickness in 
the family than the childless couple’’.' 


Benefits. 


All persons who have their normal place of residence in the 
province, and in whose case the requirements of the Act as to con- 
tributions, dependency, etc. are complied with, will be entitled to 
the benefits of the scheme, which ‘“‘shall be such as to provide for 
the prevention of disease and for the application of all necessary 
diagnostic and curative procedures and treatment”’. 

The draft provincial Bill provides for treatment by practitioners 
in medicine, surgery, and obstetrics, who are regularly qualified 
and in good standing, including specialists and consultants in these 
three branches of “diagnosis, treatment, and procedures’. The 
adult beneficiary will have the right to select the general medical 
practitioner by whom he wishes to be attended, treated, and ad- 
vised, and also to choose the practitioner by whom he wishes his 
child to be attended. He is further entitled to the services of speci- 
alists and consultants, ordinarily on the recommendation of his 
medical adviser, and may select the specialist or consultant, ‘‘sub- 
ject to any regulations made in that behalf’’. Where arrangements 
are made with approved clinics or groups of practitioners practising 
in co-operation, the insured person may select any such clinic or 
group of practitioners in lieu of selecting a doctor practising in- 
dividually. 

Dental benefit is also provided for under the plan. Eventually, 
all persons under health insurance are to be entitled to dental 
services, but in view of the limited number of dentists at present 
available—one for every 2,744 of the population—the dental pro- 
gramme may in the first instance be limited to persons under a 
prescribed age, say 16 years. The dental profession, as the Minister 
of Pensions and National Health stated when presenting the Report 
to the Social Security Committee, would be agreeable to contract 
for the free treatment of these children and would provide travelling 
dental clinics to take the service into the rural parts of the country. 
All children would be examined every six months.? 

Persons entitled to dental benefit may be required, according 
to the plan, to attend at prescribed times at the office of the dental 
practitioner selected by them so as to ensure the “effective and 
economic administration of the programme’’, and would be subject 
to a penalty for non-attendance. 

Nursing services are to be available only when ordered by the 
practitioner by whom the beneficiary is attended. 

Proper and sufficient drugs, medicines, materials, and appli- 
ances are to be available if ordered by the attending practitioner, 
and may be obtained either from doctors or dentists, or from regist- 
ered retail pharmacists. Orders for such supplies will be priced 
by a central body, competent for the whole province, in accordance 


1 Ibid., p. 24. 
2 Ibid., p. 31. 
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with a tariff agreed upon between the provincial health insurance 
commission! and associations representing pharmacists. 

Treatment in hospitals, including convalescent homes, will be 
provided only when the treatment is ordered by the attending 
medical practitioner, the family doctor. The patient will have a 
choice among the approved hospitals, which include non-profit 
voluntary hospitals, municipal hospitals, and provincial or Domi- 
nion Government hospitals. Except in special cases, general ward 
service only will be given, but the patient may pay the additional 
cost for a private or semi-private ward. The governing body of 
each hospital will have the right to determine the medical practi- 
tioners who may treat its patients. Hospitalisation will include 
“diagnostic and therapeutic procedures’’. 

The hospital treatment provided under the draft health insur- 
ance scheme does not, however, cover treatment for tuberculosis 
or mental illnesses, which it is proposed instead should be provided 
free to all persons at the expense of the Treasury if the province 
takes advantage of the special grants to be made for this purpose 
by the Dominion Government under the draft Dominion Health Bill. 

At present, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan provide 
free treatment to persons suffering from tuberculosis and in Ontario 
treatment is practically free. Quebec has the highest tuberculosis 
death rate, followed by New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and British 
Columbia (where the high rate among Indians is a contributing 
factor). ‘Usually, where the incidence and mortality of tuber- 
culosis are highest, the income is lowest.’’ The minimum cost of 
sanatorium treatment is $1,000 a year, a sum which less than 9 
per cent. of all tuberculosis patients can afford. ‘The solution lies 
in the provision of full and complete preventive services together 
with free treatment.” 

The situation in regard to mental disease is deemed grave, 
since the number of cases of mental diseases is increasing and 
“‘more beds are required for the treatment of mental illness than 
the total number of beds required for the hospitalisation of all other 
diseases’. Free hospitalisation and treatment and a Dominion 
grant are therefore advocated. 

A Dominion subsidy would also be available towards the provi- 
sion of free diagnosis and treatment clinics for venereal diseases in 
urban and rural areas as part of a comprehensive programme of 
prevention. 

It is proposed that these free medical care services and those pro- 
vided for under the health insurance scheme should be completed by 
a general programme for the promotion and conservation of health. 


General Health Services and Environmental Hygiene 


The ‘general public health grant’’ for which a province must 
qualify in order to obtain the health insurance grant, and vice versa, 
is to be made if the province provides and maintains, under the 
direction of its Minister of Health, general health services and mea- 
sures of environmental hygiene directed towards the following 
goals (set forth in the Third Schedule to the draft Dominion Bill): 


1 See below, p. 474. 
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The control of communicable diseases, by such measures as free 
distribution of vaccines and sera, employment of staff trained in 
the field of prevention and treatment, consultative advisory services, 
and quarantine including air navigation; 

Tuberculosis prevention, by a comprehensive programme 
including mass X-ray examinations conducted in co-operation with 
the health insurance authority, rehabilitation of arrested cases, 
and education; 

Venereal disease control; 

Early diagnosis of cancer, through hospitals, clinics, etc., and 
co-operation with voluntary agencies in an educational programme; 

Prevention and early detection of heart disease in children, by 
making available preventive and diagnostic services; 

Mental hygiene, by the provision of psychiatric clinics and 
other services for early diagnosis and co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Education in the organisation of classes for mentally re- 
tarded and defective children; 

Dental hygiene, by the provision of adequate dental inspection 
for school children and the adoption of corrective measures through 
co-operation with the health insurance authority, and the extension 
of travelling clinics in remote districts and of dental clinics in 
general; 

Child and maternal hygiene, by services under specialist direc- 
tion and by the integration of their activities with the measures 
adopted under the health insurance plan for the same purposes; 

School medical inspection, for the detection and control of 
communicable diseases and the correction of physical defects; 

Health visiting, by the provision of public health nursing services 
to assist the family in the application of sanitary and social measures 
and generally for assisting in preventive measures; 

Supervision of hospital services and sanatoria, and maintenance 
of hospital standards; 

Industrial hygiene, by supervision of environmental sanitation, 
medical and nursing services, etc., relating to the health and welfare 
of workers; 

Health education; 

Improvement of nutrition, by food and drug control, research 
and education; 

Healthy housing conditions, by regulations governing sites, 
plans, and construction of houses from the standpoint of health, 
and by adequate sanitary facilities; and 

Health research, by publication of vital statistics, including 
morbidity statistics, epidemiology and other disease research, and 
extension of laboratory facilities. 


Special public health grants would be made by the Dominion: 
(1) towards the conduct of a comprehensive venereal disease pro- 
gramme of prevention and control and the provision of free diag- 
nostic and treatment clinics; (2) to promote training facilities in 
public health work for physicians, engineers, nurses, and sanitary 
inspectors; (3) to encourage special investigations concerning public 
health or public health measures; and (4) towards a programme of 
physical fitness for youth. 
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A separate Bill dealing with the promotion of physical fitness 
was submitted to the Special Committee on Social Security when 
the report of the Advisory Committee was tabled. It provides 
for the creation of a National Council of Physical Fitness, whose 
duty it will be to promote the physical fitness of the people by 
assisting in the extension of physical education, by encouraging 
and correlating sports and similar activities, by training teachers 
in the principles of physical fitness and education, and by organising 
other activities designed to promote fitness. ‘A special account 
will be opened in the Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be known 
as the National Fitness Fund, out of which the expenses of the 
Council will be paid and financial assistance given to any province 
which qualifies for this particular grant. 


Administration and Financing of Health Services 


Administration. 


The Advisory Committee on Health Insurance and the prov- 
incial deputy Ministers or chief medical officers of health were 
originally of the opinion that ‘‘administration should be by the 
Government for the people through provincial departments of 
health’’. The Canadian Medical Association and other professional 
and lay groups, however, favoured a representative commission, 
and this form of administration was eventually chosen for the draft 
scheme, a choice which leads to a separation of the administration 
of health insurance from that of general (public) health services 
and environmental hygiene, the latter being entrusted to the prov- 
incial health departments already in charge of existing general 
health services. 

The provincial health insurance commissions to be set up under 
the plan, will have a doctor of medicine as chairman, and will con- 
sist of the provincial health officer (as ex officio member) and such 
number of other persons as may be determined by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, after consultation with organisations repre- 
sentative of professional groups including medical practitioners, 
dentists, pharmacists, nurses, and hospitals, and of insured persons, 
industrial workers, employers, agriculturists, and such other groups 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may decide. At least one 
commissioner will have to be appointed for each group. 

The commission will make the arrangements with the medical 
and allied professions and hospitals for securing their services under 
the health insurance scheme. For the purposes of consultation 
with the interested parties and the settlement of the details of such 
arrangements and the methods of payment, the draft provincial 
Bill expressly empowers the commission to recognise committees 
representing hospitals and the professions concerned in supplying 
benefits. Where no appropriate committee exists, the commission 
will secure the election of, or appoint, a committee for the purposes 
mentioned. 





1 DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NaTIONAL HEautH: Draft Proposed Bill 
for the Promotion of Physical Fitness of the People of Canada for Submission to 
Select Parliamentary Committee on National Social Insurance (Feb. 1943), P. R. 
13606. 
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In addition, the commission may establish special consultative, 
advisory, administrative or executive bodies. 

With a view to the efficient organisation and co-ordination of 
medical care and general health services, the draft Bill proposes 
the division of the province into health regions, to be the geograph- 
ical units for the administration both of health insurance and of 
general health services and environmental hygiene. In delimiting 
these regions, consideration should be given to such factors as the 
boundaries of local government areas and school districts, lines of 
communication, natural sources of water supply, drainage needs, 
and hospital facilities. 

The draft provincial Bill requires provision to be made for co- 
operation between the health insurance administration and the 
public health administration in each region. On the provincial 
level, such co-operation is to some extent secured by the provincial 
health officer’s ex-officio membership of the health insurance com- 
mission. Moreover, the draft Dominion Bill prescribes the estab- 
lishment of a Public Health and Health Insurance Division within 
the Department of Pensions and National Health, which will 
absorb the present Public Health Division. 

Within each health region, the provincial health insurance com- 
mission will establish a regional office, and may also set up divisional 
offices if this is deemed desirable. A regional medical officer of the 
commission will supervise the medical care services. His duties 
will include those of advising practitioners in the discharge of their 
duties under the scheme, keeping in touch with practitioners with 
the object of raising the standard of service, examining the accuracy 
and sufficiency of clinical and other records, and investigating cases 
of alleged excessive prescribing of medicines and appliances. 

Any questions as to the employment, the contribution, and the 
right of any person to receive a benefit is to be determined by the 
commission, or a person appointed by it for this purpose. Appeal 
on questions of law will lie to a judge in chambers. 

Provision is made for the investigation of complaints made by 
insured persons or by a hospital or a person supplying any benefit 
or service under the scheme. 

A National Council of Health Insurance, constituted on the 
same lines as the provincial commissions, will co-ordinate the work 
of the provincial health insurance authorities. 


Finance. 


The proposals made by the Advisory Committee as to the dis- 
tribution of the cost of the proposed health scheme are tentative 
in nature and will be discussed with the provinces before any deci- 
sions are taken. 

The cost of the services rendered by the health insurance scheme 
was estimated, on the basis of conditions in 1938 and the results 
of a study made by the Bureau of Statistics in 1935, at $21.60 per 
head of the population, and the cost of administration at 10 per 
cent. of this figure, or $2.16 per head, giving a total cost of $23.76 
per head. The Dominion grant towards health insurance was 
provisionally assumed to be one-sixth of the cost of the services 
rendered, or $3.60 per head. The average contribution per adult 
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person aged 16 or over, necessary to meet the total cost, was found 
to be $26; this contribution would also cover the cost of the services 
for children under 16 years. 

Full-time employees, whose number was estimated at 1,804,000, 
were assumed to pay, either themselves or through their employers, 
the full contribution, amounting to $26 a year. For the 339,000 
persons in the group of unpaid labour with living allowances (mainly 
family labour on farms), the employer would pay the $26 per head. 
Working proprietors, including farmers, whose number was set at 
1,064,000, would, according to income estimates, contribute some 
$19 million themselves; 210,000 persons were assumed to be income 
recipients with no occupation, who would pay $4 million of the 
contribution themselves. 

For adult dependants, the insured breadwinners and the pro- 
vincial Governments would share the cost on lines similar to those 
applicable to breadwinners. 

The residual adult population, for whom the contributions 
would have to be discharged by the provincial Governments was 
estimated at 753,000. 

On the assumption that the Dominion Government contributes 
some $40,000,000 ($3.60 per head of the population), the provincial 
Governments would, on the basis of these estimates for 1938, pay 
$7,930,000 for part-time employees, $8,445,000 for working pro- 
prietors, $1,667,000 for other income recipients with no occupation, 
$16,376,000 for dependants of employees, $13,798,000 for depend- 
ants of working proprietors and certain other insured groups, and 
$19,578,000 for the residual adult population, plus $23,290,000 for 
administrative expenses. Of the total of $91,084,000 that would 
thus be charged to the provinces, $15,000,000 may, in the opinion 
of the Advisory Committee, be deemed to represent the amount at 
present expended by the provinces on hospital and medical care for 
persons unable to pay their bills. This expenditure would be ab- 
sorbed under the health insurance scheme, leaving an additional 
payment of $76,084,000 to be made by the provincial Governments. 
The total cost of the health insurance scheme in 1938 would have 
been $256,186,000. 

The grants by the Dominion Government towards the extension 
of general public health services as proposed in the First Schedule 
to the draft Dominion Bill would be on a per capita basis in respect 
of some of the grants, and on a percentage of cost basis for other 
grants, the total amounting to some $6,677,000. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PARTIES CONCERNED 


A number of professional and other organisations made submis- 
sions to the Advisory Committee before the Bill was drafted and 
have since given evidence before the Special Committee on Social 
Security of the House of Commons. Only a brief reference can be 
made in this context to the views expressed by some of these groups. 


Medical and Allied Professions 


The Canadian Medical Association, which for many years had 
been studying plans for securing adequate health services and had 
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itself worked out a plan as early as 1934, formally approved of the 
principle of health insurance at its annual meeting in January 1943. 
The meeting decided to favour a plan which would secure the de- 
velopment and provision of the highest standards of preventive and 
curative health services “‘if such plan be fair both to the insured 
and to all those rendering the services’’.! 

The Association supports a system which will be ‘more all- 
inclusive, efficient and sound than any which has ever been devised 
and operated anywhere’’. As to the scope of the health insurance 
scheme, all persons coming within the income limit which may be 
fixed by the province should be required to contribute and be eligible 
for benefits, without exception. In particular, indigents should 
also be insured. 

Emphasis should be placed on the prevention of disease and the 
development of a high degree of physical fitness, and the health 
insurance scheme should be supplemented by ‘‘a programme to en- 
sure better nutrition, better housing and the reduction of worry 
and anxiety, particularly for those of low and uncertain income’’. 

The integration of the family practitioners’ services with the 
public health officials’ programme is one of the Association’s main 
postulates. ‘‘The family must be the unit and the family doctor 
the first line of defence in this programme.”’ Periodical examina- 
tions at suitable intervals should be available to all, since ‘‘the 
early recognition of disease is the greatest weapon in its mastery’’. 
Health centres may be envisaged for certain areas, possibly as part 
of a hospital where this is centrally located. 

The remuneration of those rendering the services should be 
reasonable and in conformity with the high standards of service 
expected of them. The method of remuneration should be left to be 
fixed by the province, after consultation between the commission 
and the representatives of the medical profession. In some areas, a 
fee for service basis may be desirable; in others, a capitation fee 
system. Again, in some parts of the country, particularly in rural 
areas where the population is small and scattered, a salary basis 
or a combination of the different systems may be advisable. In 
districts where a doctor could not make an adequate living on the 
ordinary basis of remuneration, the commission could provide a 
salary adequate to prove attractive to the doctors. 

It may be noted in this connection, that the average gross earn- 
ings of physicians and surgeons is estimated at $5,237 a year, the 
net remuneration at 60 per cent. of this amount, or $3,142. 

Administration by a non-political independent commission is 
strongly recommended by the Canadian Medical Association, 
which “‘stands ready to render any assistance in its power towards 
the solution of one of the country’s most important problems, 
namely the safeguarding of the health of our people’. 

The Canadian Dental Association considers it undesirable to 
introduce any public health or health insurance plan without the 
inclusion of the essentially preventive dental service proposed by 
the Association, which, as already mentioned, would commence 
with full treatment for children and provide for the gradual exten- 


1 Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, of. cit., No. 5, 6 Apr. 1943, pp. 37 
et seg. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 519. 
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sion of the service to higher age groups until the whole population 
would be cared for. 

The scheme is, in principle, also approved by hospitals, nurses, 
and other health professions. 

The net income (60 per cent. of gross earnings) of the health 
personnel in Canada is estimated at $46,505,418, or $2,002 per unit 
on an average. 


Agriculture 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, representing farmers, 
submitted to the Advisory Committee a memorandum which set 
out the principles for a plan of national health insurance advocated 
by the Federation. The most interesting feature of this memo- 
randum is its advocacy of a federal scheme administered by an 
independent federal commission, whose provincial agents would be 
commissions set up by the provincial Governments, and financed 
not by the insurance method but from the Federal Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. The plan should cover all citizens without income 
limits, and the promotion of positive health and the prevention of 
disease should be its primary purpose. 


Organised Labour 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada would also prefer 
a national scheme of health insurance. It claims that, in any mea- 
sure that may be enacted, ‘“‘the interests of the great mass of those 
whose health it is aimed to protect should predominate and that the 


interest of others paid to render service necessary for this purpose 
should be of secondary importance’’, and accordingly expresses the 
view that the administration of health insurance should be placed 
in the hands of the contributors. 


CONCLUSION 


In its Fourth Report to the House of Commons, dated 23 July 
1943, the Special Committee on Social Security approves of the 
general principles of health insurance set forth in the draft Bill. It 
recommends, however, that, before the Bill is approved in detail 
or amended and finally reported, full information regarding its 
provisions should be made available to all the provinces, and that a 
conference of representatives of the Governments of the provinces 
and the Dominion should be held before the next session of Parlia- 
ment to discuss certain complex problems involved, especially 
financial and constitutional questions. Study of the Bill should be 
continued by a committee of the House and the Advisory Committee 
on Health Insurance in the light of all the information meanwhile 
obtained. 

The Report also notes that the Bill to establish a National 
Council for Physical Fitness had been approved by the Committee 
and recommended for the consideration of the House.! 








1 Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, op. cit., No. 28, 8, 16, 20, and 21 July 
1943, pp. iii and iv. 





The Promotion of Full Employment 
in Switzerland 


Switzerland has faced serious problems of employment adjustment 
since the outbreak of war in 1939. In the summer of 1941 the Federal 
Council appointed an Employment Commissioner to prepare measures 
for providing employment and to co-ordinate and concentrate similar 
measures taken by the cantons, communes, and private enterprise. In 
September 1942 the Commissioner issued an interim report on the 
work already accomplished, in which he also outlined the tasks still to 
be undertaken.! This report is summarised below. 


On 29 July 1942 the Swiss Federal Council issued a Decree for 
the regulation of the provision of employment in wartime. These 
regulations are based on the principle that the Confederation, in 
co-operation with the cantons and private enterprise, shall take 
steps to prevent unemployment in so far as private enterprise is 
not in a position unaided to offer adequate employment oppor- 
tunities. A general plan is to be drawn up, integrating the regular 
and emergency works and orders for supplies of public authorities, 
and, so far as possible, also of private enterprise. The plan is to be 
drawn up on a long-term basis, to be constantly adapted to changing 
conditions, and to be extended when necessary. Thus the Federal 
Council has now embarked on a policy, based on a long-term, care- 
fully prepared plan, not, as hitherto, to combat unemployment 
that has already occurred, but to prevent the spread of unemploy- 
ment. 

The report notes the existence of a widespread popular opinion 
that it is the duty of the State to see that everybody has work and 
income, but points out in this connection that it is the citizens who 
form the State, and that the monetary resources for any public 
provision of employment must be obtained from the taxpayers. 
A policy of subsidy is suitable for certain purposes, but in the long 
run it does not lead to a real increase in the volume of work. Further- 
more, the State will not be in a position to assist industries which 
are in difficulties over a long period without intervention in their 
organisation, and this involves the danger of the spreading of State 
power to more and more fields, and of the increasing restriction of 
that individual freedom which continues to be the Swiss ideal. 

Finally, it is pointed out that the provision of employment by 
the State has only been fully successful in countries in which the 
State has taken the whole economic machine under central control 
and has itself carried out those measures which seemed necessary 


1 Arbeitsbeschaffung in der Kriegs- und Nachkriegszeit. Zwischenbericht des 
Delegierten fiir Arbeitsbeschaff ung (Zurich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 1942). 115 pp. 
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for the achievement of full employment. If that were done in 
Switzerland, it would be contrary to the most elementary principles 
of the Swiss Constitution, namely, the federal structure of the coun- 
try and the sovereignty of the cantons. In other words, the main 
task of providing employment must rest with the cantons and with 
private enterprise. 

The first fact to be noted is that in the ten pre-war years unem- 
ployment was most serious in the export industries and in the build- 
ing industry. Within the building industry the fluctuations were 
most marked in house building, which varied not merely in accord- 
ance with demand, but also in accordance with rents and building 
costs. It is therefore necessary to keep building costs low if the 
construction of dwellings is to be encouraged. 

In the effort to achieve full employment the Government may 
decide to undertake public works when private building is at a low 
level; but as this measure could not lead to a revival of private 
building, it would tend to become permanent, and the increased 
taxes needed to finance such permanent action would seriously 
diminish the power of the export industries to compete on foreign 
markets. A second possibility is to continue the policy of autarky 
necessitated by the war; but this would mean that Switzerland 
would have to produce goods which it would be cheaper to obtain 
from abroad, and would in this case too suffer a decline in the 
capacity to compete with other countries. The Employment Com- 
missioner comes to the conclusion that the solution of the problem 
must be sought in the first place in increased exports. But export 
trade is bound up with import trade, and such a policy may there- 
fore have to be supplemented by a suitable public works policy, in 
addition to which a certain degree of autarky, at least in agriculture, 
will probably have to be maintained. 

The Commissioner then groups the practical steps that must be 
taken under four heads: 


(1) Co-ordination of all measures taken to provide employ- 
ment; 

(2) Planned financing of employment measures; 

(3) Advance planning of all public works and orders for 
supplies; 

(4) Fuller economic statistics and more detailed observation 
of the business cycle. 


It is most desirable that public works and orders for supplies 
should be planned in such a way as to restrict them in periods of 
high employment and expand them in periods of low employment. 
The measures for their co-ordination should apply not only to works 
and orders for which public bodies are responsible, but also, in so 
far as this is technically possible, to those for which private enter- 
prise is responsible. Apart from construction works, the immediate 
preparation of orders for railway rolling stock, other railway and 
post office equipment and machinery, and the like, to be given 
between the end of the war and the revival of export trade, has been 
requested so as to prevent too sharp a decline in the metal working 
and engineering industries. Steps are also being taken to ensure 
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that orders for war material shall not cease immediately on the 
cessation of hostilities. 

So far as financial measures are concerned, the Commissioner 
supports the view of those economists who urge that in periods of 
high employment public works should be financed by means of 
taxes, whereas in periods of low employment they should be financed 
by loans because only in that way will employment be really in- 
creased. Economically, the same result can be achieved if a reserve 
fund can be accumulated in good times and expended in bad times. 
Steps have already been taken in Switzerland to achieve this end. 

As a result of these preliminary observations the Commissioner 
outlines two types of practical measures: measures for the encour- 
agement of industry, including agriculture; a plan of public works. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


The principal measures suggested in this part of the programme 
are intended: (1) to increase exports; (2) to revive the tourist 
industry; and (3) to promote agricultural production and land 
settlement. 

With regard to the export trade, it is urged that there should be 
increased research by private undertakings, with financial assist- 
ance from the State if necessary; renewal and adaptation of plant 
and equipment; improved organisation and publicity; and the adop- 
tion by the Government of a suitable trade and financial policy. 

Various detailed measures are proposed for the encouragement 
of tourist traffic, and more especially for the rationalisation of the 
hotel industry, necessitated by the years of crisis through which 
that industry has passed. 

Agriculture is suffering from a shortage of labour and attention 
is drawn to the importance of finding some solution for the problem 
of the remuneration of married land workers and for the housing 
shortage which prevails in rural areas. Finally, proposals are made 
for increased land settlement and for the provision of small holdings 
for industrial workers. 


Pusiic WorKs 


Previous employment programmes have frequently been critic- 
ised on the ground that they were largely confined to reviving 
building activity, in reply to which it has been urged that such a 
revival is in general the best method of ensuring a maximum in- 
crease in employment opportunities. But an examination of the 
present Federal and cantonal programmes shows that the criticism 
is no longer justified. 

So far as public works under the control of the Confederation 
are concerned, a long-term programme has been elaborated covering 
road and railway construction, works to facilitate air travel, the 
improvement of inland navigation, works required by the postal, 
telegraph, and telephone administration, the expansion of hydro- 
electric installations, agricultural land improvement works, forestry 
development, and defence works. No detailed information is yet 
available on the last of these items. Most of the plans are intended 
to be carried out over a period of about ten years. On the other 
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hand, part of the work (which amounts, for example, to about two- 
thirds in the case of the Federal railway plans) can be deferred or 
accelerated according to the situation on the labour market at any 
particular time. 

The estimated total expenditure on the various Federal plans 


is as follows: 
Million francs 


Main roads 540.4 
Mountain roads 255.0 
Railways 1,076.7 
Air travel facilities 200.0 
Inland navigation 252.6 
Postal, telegraph and telephone works 424.4 
Hydro-electric installations 405.2 
Lake and river works 77.0 
Land improvement works 800.0 
Afforestation 12.0 


In addition to the above, the cantons were also asked to draw 
up plans of public works to be carried out over a period of three to 
ee Those plans are estimated to cost 1,683.6 million francs 
in all. 

The total estimated cost of all the above plans is thus 5,726.9 
million francs. 

In September 1942, when employment was at a high level, 
fears were nevertheless expressed that there might soon be a short- 
age of materials, and, to meet this contingency, preparations were 
made for works which could be put in hand without delay at any 
time. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


A good deal of detailed information on methods of financing 
is given in the report. While it is not possible to deal with most 
of this information in the present brief summary, there is one point, 
however, which raises a question of principle, namely the general 
policy governing the payment of subsidies by the Confederation 
to other public bodies and in certain cases to private enterprise. 

Regular subsidies are paid by the Confederation with a view 
to a partial equalisation of the financial burden as between different 
cantons or other bodies responsible for the works. It is now pro- 
posed, however, that regular works should as far as possible be paid 
for by the various bodies concerned, including private undertakings, 
and that the Federal subsidies should be restricted to extra work 
undertaken in periods when the labour market situation renders 
such extra work desirable. If this policy is carried out, the Federal 
subsidies will act as a stimulus to the bodies concerned to carry 
out work in periods of low employment. On the other hand, in 
periods of high employment, it is important to defer all work which 
is not immediately essential, and the withholding of the Federal 
subsidy would materially contribute to that result. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Tue UNITED NATIONS AND THE I.L.O. 
THE BriTIsH MINISTER OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


In an address delivered at the Tenth Biennial Delegate Confer- 
ence of the Transport and General Workers’ Union at Edinburgh, 
on 2 August 1943, the British Minister of Labour and National 
Service, Mr. Ernest Bevin, surveying the war situation and post- 
war problems, referred to the future role of the International Labour 


Office. 


The relevant passage in his speech reads as follows: 


One institution which has happily been preserved and strengthened 
during this war has been the International Labour Office. It is now recognised 
by all the Governments of the United Nations that this organisation is not 
only to be given greater recognition but must be used as a great international 
instrument to give effect to the principles of the Atlantic Charter. This deeply 
involves the international labour movement, who will have to play a much 
larger part than ever they have been called upon to do before. 


He concluded this part of his address in the following terms: 


In many of the international trades—that is, trades which enter into the 
international price level—a close and detailed study, together with an endea- 
vour to lay down international conditions, will become imperative. These, 
however, should present no greater problems to the industry of the new world 
than those which arose when we moved from district to national standards. 
In fact, we have gained a very great deal of experience which ought to enable 
us to work out a basis of operation in this type of trade. It should contribute 
considerably to the stability that is essential if we are to avoid cyclical periods 
of boom and depression.! 


THE UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF LABOR 
The Labour Day address broadcast by the United States Sec- 
retary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, on September 1943 contain- 
ed the following passage with reference to the International Labour 
Organisation: 


American w6érkers are deeply interested in the part labour will play in the 
post-war period. The International Labour Organisation has survived the war- 
strain and is to-day of increasing importance as an effective international body 





1 TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WorKERS’ Union: A Survey of the War and Post War Problems 
(London, 1943). 
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in the field of labour and social advance. All the United Nations have long been 
members of it, and bona fide representatives of labour, management, and Govern- 
ment of each country are regularly seated in the policy-making Conference and 
in the Governing Body. 

It is now recognised that the I.L.O. will play an important role in establishing 
and administering labour standards in the post-war world. Moreover, with worker 
representatives from each of the United Nations as members and with long exper- 
ience and vast information in world problems, it is admirably adapted to being a 
practical medium of expression for world labour in the deliberations of the peace 
conference. 


BELGIUM AND THE ForcED LAaBouR CONVENTION 


By a Legislative Order of 20 May 1943, the members of the 
Belgian Council of Ministers in London approved the ratification 
by Belgium of the Forced Labour Convention, 1930 (No. 29). 


The Order provides that the Convention is to be given full and complete 
effect in the Belgian Congo and in the Mandated Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 
subject in application to modifications made in virtue of Article 35 of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organisation and Article 26 of the Conven- 
tion. Under these Articles, a Member State of the Organisation may, in applying 
a Convention which it has ratified to ‘‘colonies, protectorates and possessions 
which are not fully self-governing’’, make “‘such modifications as may be necessary 
to adapt the Convention to local conditions”. The modifications prescribed in 
the Order are as follows: 


Article 2 (a) of the Convention provides that it is not to apply to “any work 
or service exacted in virtue of compulsory military service laws for work of a 
purely military character’. The Order adds to this exception the words “or for 
public works when the competent authority so decides’’. 

Article 2 (c) excepts from the application of the Convention “‘any work or 
service exacted from any person as a consequence of a conviction in a court of 
law, provided that the said work or service is carried out under the supervision 
and control of a public authority and that the said person is not hired to or placed 
at the disposal of private individuals, companies or associations”. The Order 
substitutes for this provision the following text: ‘‘any work or service exacted 
from any person as a consequence of a judicial decision of any kind whatsoever, 
or from any person imprisoned in virtue of a decision of the administrative author- 
ity acting in conformity with the law, provided that the said work or service is 
carried out under the supervision and control of a public authority”’. 

Article 19, first paragraph, provides that “the competent authority shall 
only authorise recourse to compulsory cultivation as a method of precaution 
against famine or a deficiency of food supplies and always under the condition 
that the food or produce shall remain the property of the individuals or the 
community producing it”. The Order adds to this text the following provisions: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of the first paragraph, the competent 
authority may, in cases where it is justified by the indolence or improvidence 
of the inhabitants, authorise recourse to compulsory cultivation as a measure 
of agricultural education, provided that: (a) the compulsion shall be temporary 
and shall cease as soon as the communities concerned have acquired the habit 
of cultivation; (b) the compulsion shall apply only to cultivation of lands over 
which the communities or individuals concerned have beneficial rights; (c) the 
produce of such compulsory cultivation and any profits arising from the sale 
thereof shall remain the property of the communities or individuals concerned; 
(d) all necessary measures shall be taken for the marketing of the produce 
under the best conditions; (e) all necessary measures shall be taken for pro- 
tecting the communities and individuals concerned against fraudulent treat- 
ment by purchasers of the produce, in particular by the fixing of a minimum 
sale price and by regulations concerning the weighing of and payment for the 
produce. The competent authority may authorise recourse to compulsory 
planting of trees for the purpose of reafforestation. 





1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Press release, 6 Sept. 1943. 
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In explanation of these modifications, the report presented to the Council 
of Ministers points out that the addition to Article 2 (a) permits the employment 
of soldiers on public works, while the change in Article 2 (c) extends the excep- 
tion to all cases in which a person who is convicted or imprisoned in the Belgian 
Congo may be forced to work, and omits the prohibition against employing such 
a person, even under the supervision and control of a public authority, on work 
which is not directly undertaken by the administrative authority. 

In regard to Article 19, the report restates the case for the use of compulsion 
as a method of compulsory education, and points out that the text embodied 
in the Order is based on the proposals made by the International Labour Office 
in 1930.1 In order to ensure that the indigenous peoples whose progress is en- 
trusted to it have the necessary food, housing, clothing, household goods, means 
of communication, etc., and generally to raise their standard of living, the Belgian 
Congo administration has been led to teach them to produce export crops, espe- 
cially cotton. The results of the system of compulsory cultivation for these pur- 
poses have been such that the administration considers that it should be con- 
tinued until the educational effects have become permanent. “Cultivation of this 
kind involves neither the transfer nor the uprooting of indigenous populations. 
On the contrary, it has the advantage of being adapted to the organisation of 
indigenous society, the structure of which is not impaired but consolidated.” 
The compulsory reafforestation work is of particular importance in Ruanda- 
Urundi, where the excessive destruction of forests has affected the rainfall, and 
was a major cause of the famine of 1928-1930.? 
























OBITUARY 
ALPHONSE CAYEN 


The International Labour Office has learned with deep regret 
of the death of Major Alphonse Cayen, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Experts on Native Labour. Director of the International 
Forestry and Mining Company of the Congo, Major Cayen took 
a keen and sympathetic interest in the social and economic problems 
of the indigenous peoples of the Belgian Congo. He was Reporter 
General of the Advisory Committee on Labour in the Belgian 
Congo (1930-1931), and, as adviser to the Belgian employers’ 
delegate, attended the 1929 and 1930 sessions of the International 
Labour Conference when the Forced Labour Convention was under 


discussion. 
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A Mripp.e Eastern Foop CoNFERENCE 


A conference of representatives of Middle Eastern countries 
with officials of the Middle East Supply Centre® was held in Cairo 
in August 1943 to consider problems of rationing and food supply. 
The population of the countries represented at the conference— 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordania, Iraq, Cyprus, 
Iran, and Tripolitania—is estimated to total over 79,000,000. 


1Cf. L.L.O. : Forced Labour. International Labour Conference, Fourteenth Session, Geneva, 


1930. Report I, p. 220. 
2 Monsteur Belge (London), 31 July 1943, pp. 279 et seg. : 
3 For an account of the activities of the Centre, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, 


No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 66; No. 6, June 1943, p. 751; Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 81. 
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The activities of the Middle East Supply Centre have not only resulted in 
increasing local production but also in co-ordinating the supplies and regulating 
distribution. The purpose of the conference was to continue to maintain these 
activities unimpaired with a view to meeting present requirements and those of 
the immediate post-war years, which it is anticipated will be no less urgent. The 
change in the military situation in the Mediterranean is not expected to ease 
to any very considerable extent the restriction on imports, for shipping priority 
will continue to be given strictly to operational areas. 

The conference recommended that information on methods of control and 
rationing should be circulated periodically by the Middle East Supply Centre. 
To this end the Governments are requested to keep the Centre informed of any 
additions and changes in their methods of controlling supplies, prices, and dis- 
tribution. The recommendations are, however, advisory in character and are not 
binding on the Governments represented.! 


Post-WaAR RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages? to the trend 
of opinion in China in respect of post-war reconstruction planning. 
Some of the main factors to be taken into account in such planning 
have recently been emphasised by Dr. T. V. Soong, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in a talk broadcast from London on 8 August 1943, 
and by Dr. Chiang-chao Wu, Senior Secretary to the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. 


“Our people”, said Dr. Soong in his speech, “are thinking and planning how 
to improve our national standard of living. Victory over Japan will lose much 
of its meaning if we cannot achieve it.” 

China, he pointed out, is principally an agricultural nation; therefore it follows 
that the easiest and quickest way to raise the standard of living is by improving 
agriculture. 


No longer, he observed, will the Government stand by idly, leaving things 
to the farmers themselves. We shall have farm credits, co-operatives, im- 
proved irrigation and fertilisers, agricultural stations, modern transport, 
improved administration, and universal education to introduce scientific 
technique. We believe that, with all these measures, the Chinese farmer in 
ten years will find his income doubled. 


The greatest difficulty, he admitted, will lie in building up industries, both 
heavy industries and light industries: 


We are determined to build up our industries because without them we 
cannot raise the standard of living of our people very much nor play a great 
part in the new economic co-operation of the world. We are resolved that 
there shall be no gap between our demobilisation after the war and our mobi- 
lisation for building up our industries. We shall meet problems as to how to 
acquire the necessary scientific technique and capital to start the thousand 
and one factories we are planning to build. We could at once make use of the 
most modern techniques. To acquire such techniques is not really so difficult. 
To-day they can be readily obtained like any other goods, if one is willing 
to pay the price. Our own engineers will be abroad in large numbers to learn 
these techniques and on their return they will have highly skilled foreign 
engineers,-and even executives, to help them start their new factories and 
plants. 


In answer to the question whether the necessary capital for industrialisation 
will be available, he said: 


We believe we could acquire foreign credits after the war on terms accept- 
able to us. We take it for granted that the industrial growth of China is 
mutually beneficial to us and to the advanced industrial nations. China will 
become a market for them that she has never been before in which to sell 





1 The Times, 24 Aug. 1943. 
. — the most recent note, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, 
p. 345. 
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machines, ships, locomotives, and the like, and such consumer goods as we 
shall not be able to manufacture; and when the standard of living of our 
people is raised, the whole world will be benefited. 


A Plan for Industrialisation. 


Dr. Chiang-chao Wu has outlined a plan for industrialisation, based on the 
principle of regional decentralisation, having regard to the requirements of 
national defence. He proposes that, exclusive of Outer Mongolia and Tibet, 
which are to be dealt with subsequently, seven industrial regions should be de- 
veloped. Particulars of the area, population, and natural resources of these regions 
are given below. 


(1) Northeast region (provinces of Liaoning, Kirin, Heilungkiang, and 
Jehol): area: 1,247,256 square kilometres; population: 28,542,000; principal 
products: wheat, kaoliang, soya beans, leather, timber, coal, iron, manganese, 
aluminium, gold, petroleum, salt. 

(2) North China (provinces of Charhar, Suiyuan, Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, 
and Honan): area: 1,231,607 square kilometres; population: 114,540,000; prin- 
cipal products: wheat, kaoliang, millet, corn, soya beans, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
cotton, hemp, sesame, tobacco, leather, coal, iron, aluminium, gold, salt. 

(3) Northwest region (provinces of Ninghsia, Shensi, Kansu, Chinghai, and 
Sinkiang): area: 3,379,437 square kilometres; population: 22,663,000; principal 
products: wheat, oats, kaoliang, millet, corn, sheep wool, leather, cream, coal, 
petroleum, salt. 

(4) East China (provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei): area: 353,650 
square kilometres; population: 80,949,000; principal products: rice, wheat, soya 
beans, peanuts, rape, cotton, silk, tea, tobacco, tung oil, coal, iron, salt. 

(5) Central China (provinces of Hupeh, Hunan, and Kiangsi): area: 565,043 
square kilometres; population: 65,639,000; principal products: rice, wheat, 
barley, kaoliang, rape, sugar cane, cotton, ramie, tea, tung oil, tobacco, coal, iron, 
manganese, tungsten, antimony, molybdenum, tin, lead, mercury, gold. 

(6) South China (provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Fukien): area: 
558,968 square kilometres; population: 58,583,000; principal products: rice, 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, silk, tea, leather, coal, iron, manganese, tungsten, 
antimony, molybdenum, salt. 

(7) Southwest region (provinces of Szechwan, Sikang, Kweichow, and 
Yunnan): area: 1,386,066 square kilometres; population: 69,499,000; principal 
products: rice, wheat, barley, oats, kaoliang, corn, rape, sugar, silk, tobacco, 
tung oil, sheep wool, leather, bristles, timber, coal, iron, nickel, copper, lead, 
zinc, aluminium, tin, mercury, gold, petroleum, salt, phosphorus. 


Dr. Wu calls attention to the importance, in particular, of the development 
of heavy industries, both because they are indispensable to national defence and 
because, without them, other industries cannot be properly developed. While 
emphasising the desirability of ot pe > decentralisation, he warns that it should 
not be aia with regional self-sufficiency.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN INDIA 


Increasing attention is being given in India to reconstruction 
planning, and various measures for industrial expansion and the 
regulation of the coal industry have been taken or are under con- 
sideration. The Legislative Assembly in the British Indian province 
of Bengal has passed a resolution on the urgency of preparing 
schemes for the rehabilitation of men demobilised from the armed 
forces and of the population evacuated from dangerous areas. 
In the Indian State of Hyderabad the Government has decided to 
set up a post-war planning board, and in Mysore State a five-year 
plan of rural reconstruction has been adopted. A short{account of 
these measures is givenfbelow. 





1 CutngsE News Service: Contemporary China (New York), Vol. III, No. 8, 6 Sept. 1943. 
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Measures for Industrial Expansion. 


An Anglo-American mission for the study of problems relating to the produc- 
tion of steel in the British Commonwealth and the United States visited India 
in June 1943. The mission, whose purpose was stated to be to enable “‘each of the 
United Nations to help itself as much as it can with its own production as part 
of the whole scheme’’, stressed the need for the closer co-ordination of the in- 
dustry in the country and suggested schemes for further development.' Two 
senior British technical experts are reported to have arrived in India for assisting 
in the operation of a scheme prepared by the Government for the expansion of 
the machine tool industry.2, The Department of Industries of the Government 
of the Punjab has allotted a sum of 20,000 rupees for the purpose of providing 
grants to trained young men to assist them in starting small industries.’ 


Measures for the Regulation of the Coal Industry.‘ 


It is reported that the Government of India has under active consideration 
various proposals for the regulation of the coal industry, and that the views of 
the interests concerned will be ascertained before a decision is reached. These 
proposals include the establishment of a board or boards for the determination of 
wages and conditions of employment, the establishment of machinery for the 
determination of prices and the regulation of output, the appointment of a labour 
welfare board, labour welfare officers, and a conciliation officer, the compilation 
of adequate statistical data relating to earnings, the investigation of the possi- 
bility and the desirability of the State acquiring mineral rights in cases in which 
this has not been done, and the extension of hospital and educational facilities 


in mining areas.§ 
Rehabilitation of Demobilised Men and Evacuees. 


The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed a resolution in May 1943 on the 
urgency of drawing up schemes, and approaching the Central Government for 
a substantial grant, for the rehabilitation of men demobilised from the armed 
forces at the end of the war. It was noted that a large number of men, including 
seamen estimated at over 40,000, had been recruited for various tasks connected 
with the war, and the population evacuated from dangerous areas amounted 
to three and a half million.® 


Establishment of a Board of Post-War Planning in Hyderabad. 


The Government of the Indian State of Hyderabad’? has decided to set up a 
Board of Post-War Planning, with the President of the Nizam’s Executive Coun- 
cil as chairman. The Board will consist of the chairmen of its different committees 
and others, both officials and non-officials. Its main function will be to prepare 
plans for post-war development and it will deal with such questions as irrigation 
and power schemes, engineering, small-scale, rural, cottage and other industries, 
public works and communications other than railways, scientific and industrial 
research, education with special reference to technical and agricultural education, 
development of rural areas, man-power, public health, finance, currency, banking, 
exchange and trade. A secretariat will be set up for the purpose, in charge of a 
member of the Executive Council who will be the vice-chairman of the Board. 
The expenditure on the necessary organisation, at the initial stage, is estimated 
to be 200,000 rupees annually.® 


Rural Reconstruction in Mysore.® 
The Government of Mysore has undertaken a five-year programme of rural 


1 The Statesman (Delhi), 16 June 1943. 
2 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 115, 1 June 1943. 


8 The Statesman, 24 May 1943. 
4 The principal coal mines in India are in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces, and 


Hyderabad State. The total production of coal in the country was 28,342,906 tons in 1938 and 
the total number of persons employed in the industry in 1937 was 193,767. Employment in the 
mining industries is regulated by the Indian Mines Act. For the text of the Act see I.L.O.: Legis- 
lative Series, 1923, Ind. 3; 1928, Ind. 1; 1935, Ind. 3; 1936, Ind. 2. 

5 Capital (Calcutta), 24 June 1943. 

6 Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings, 12 May 1943. 

7 Hyderabad, which is ruled by the Nizam, is 82,698 square miles in area and had a popula- 
tion of 16,194,313 in 1941. Its principal food crops are millets and rice; money crops, cotton and 
oil seeds; and industries, besides handicrafts, cotton ginning and pressing, decorticating, rice 
flour and oil milling, sugar, paper, alcohol, and coal mining. 

8 Hyderabad Information, June 1943. 

* Area: 29,483 square miles; population: 7,328,896 (1941). The principal crops are rice, 

(Continued on next page) 
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reconstruction designed to improve conditions in the countryside and local 
administration. In pursuance of this plan, social workers have been selected 
and are being trained in rural welfare centres with the assistance of Government 
departments.! 


Post-War PLANNING IN SWEDEN 


In pursuance of decisions taken by the Second Chamber on 2 
June 1943 and the First Chamber on 21 June 1943, the Swedish 
Riksdag has requested the Government to appoint, at a suitable 
date, ‘‘a special agency for the purpose of enquiring into the ques- 
tion of how the conversion of the national economy to peacetime 
production should be effected and what practical measures can be 
taken for this purpose, and into the question of how the social post-war 
problems should be solved, in which respect account must be taken 
of international conditions and humanitarian relief measures”. The 
report of the parliamentary committee on which this decision was 
based specifically recommended that there should be no delay in 
taking up the collaboration in preparing for the transition to peace- 
time conditions for which the International Labour Office had 
asked. The following information on the Riksdag decision has been 
communicated to the Office by the Swedish Government. 


In view of the fact that when peace is restored there will probably be a sub- 
stantial decline in production for military purposes and the production of substi- 
tutes, that the men called up for military service must be found employment, 
and that Sweden will obviously take on its share of the work of international 
reconstruction, the Government has been considering how to deal with post-war 
economic and social problems. 

On 19 March 1943 it examined a plan submitted to it by the Minister of 
Finance and authorised him to organise enquiries into the various economic 
problems arising out of the transition to a peacetime economy in accordance 
with this plan. Thus the Minister was empowered: 


(1) To issue the necessary orders to various departments and authorities; 

(2) To request experts to assist the Ministry of Finance by investi- 
gating certain special problems; 

(3) To reach an agreement with certain private organisations for their 
collaboration in the work of investigation. 


Most of the studies in question were entrusted to existing institutions, but 
a few were referred to special experts. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that on 15 May 1942 a State Committee had been appointed to draw up prin- 
ciples for future agricultural policy. 

During the 1943 ordinary session of the Riksdag, three motions were intro- 
duced in the Second Chamber concerning, respectively, the appointment of special 
agencies for economic peace preparedness, the investigation of economic and 
social post-war problems, and the appointment of an authoritative body for 
economic and social defence preparedness.? These motions were referred to the 
competent parliamentary committee, which submitted its report on 25 May 1943. 
According to the committee: 


It is obvious that an enquiry undertaken with a view to the solution of 
post-war problems cannot ignore Sweden’s economic dependence on other 
countries and its international obligations. Thus consideration must be 
given to commercial policy and to the cultural connections which are import- 
ant for its pursuance, to the foreign exchange question and other related 
problems. Due attention must likewise be paid to the rebuilding of the various 





millets, and sugar cane, and the | ay ge fibres luced in the State, cotton and sun-hemp. The 


more important industries include iron and steel, chemicals and fertilisers, electrical goods, glass, 
ee oils, gold mining, silk, tobacco, coffee, porcelain, soap, sandalwood oil and other vegetable 
oils. 

1 The Hindu (Madras), 18 May 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 483. 
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international organisations. Already now, the collaboration in questions of 
preparing for peace which has been asked for by the International Labour 
Office should be taken up. For it seems to be of great importance, even for 
the solution of the internal problems of a particular country, to maintain 
close contact with organisations and efforts elsewhere. Our means of 
assisting, from the purely humanitarian standpoint, in relieving the situation 
produced by war in many lands, especially the Northern countries, must 
also be taken into account, more particularly as the rapid economic recon- 
struction of the war-stricken countries must be of economic importance also 
for the solution of our own problems. 

When the preliminary enquiries that have been set going have been com- 
pleted, a special committee should be instructed to study, on the basis of the 
results so obtained, in what manner both short-term and long-term post-war 
problems can be most rationally solved, so as to provide full and effective 
employment for all able-bodied citizens. Special attention should be paid 
here to the possible effect of a more even distribution of income, and therefore, 
of a more even consumption, on the smoothness and stability of production 
and employment. In such an enquiry different sections of the community 
should be given an opportunity to submit their views. 


The report concluded with the formal recommendation for the appointment 
of a special agency which, as mentioned above, was approved by both Chambers 


of the Riksdag.! 


REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE IN BELGIUM 


The General Commissariat for the Reconstruction of Belgium, 
in Brussels, has published particulars of the position in respect of 
the repair of war damage at 30 June 1942. A summary of the 
statistical data relating on the one hand to the destruction due to 


the war and on the other to the repair of damaged property is 
given{below. 


War Damage. 


The damage due to the war has been on a considerable scale. For the pur- 
poses of the statistics, war damage is divided into three classes: slight damage’, 
serious damage, and complete destruction; and this classification applies to each 
of the following types of property affected; (a) dwelling houses; (b) factories 
and industrial establishments; (c) public buildings; (d) highways; (e) civil engin- 
eering works. 

A military campaign lasting 18 days and two years of war conditions have 
produced the following results: 


Dwellings damaged: 195,355, of which 5.87 per cent. were entirely destroyed; 
16.42 per cent. seriously damaged; 77.71 per cent. slightly damaged; 

Factories and industrial establishments damaged: 3,430, of which 13.09 per 
cent. were completely destroyed; 33.53 per cent. seriously damaged; 53.38 per 
cent. slightly damaged. 

Public buildings damaged: 4,196, of which 6.34 per cent. were completely 
destroyed; 33.56 per cent. seriously damaged ; 60.10 per cent. slightly damaged; 

Roads destroyed: 6,229,044 square metres, of which 83.22 per cent. were 
local roads; 7.16 per cent. provincial roads; and 9.62 per cent. national roads; 

Civil engineering works destroyed: 1,787, of which 47.23 per cent. were com- 
munal property; 5.32 per cent. provincial property; and 47.45 per cent. national 


property. 
This list, however, includes only part of the damage due to the war, since it 


does not cover damage to personal property, which has not yet been surveyed. 
Nevertheless, the figures afford sufficient proof that the war has faced Belgium 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Slight damage is described as damage involving repair work costing not more than 5,000 


francs. 
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not only with financial problems arising out of the need for reconstruction, but 
also with economic problems, owing to the destruction of a large part of the 
country’s productive equipment, and with social problems, owing to the destruc- 
tion of houses and dwellings, which has given great prominence to the housing 
question. 

With regard to the distribution of the damage among the nine provinces 
of yg the figures show that West Flanders has suffered most severely 
from the destruction of dwellings, factories, and public buildings. Of the 195,355 
dwellings destroyed or damaged throughout the country, 23.12 per cent. were 
in that province. In proportion to the number of houses in each province, West 
Flanders is again the province most severely affected: 16.98 per cent. of all the 
houses in this province were damaged. The province of Luxembourg comes next 
with 14.15 per cent. It is in these two provinces that the housing problem is most 
acute, since 4.05 per cent. of all available houses were completely destroyed or 
seriously damaged in West Flanders, and 3.57 per cent. in Luxembourg. 

With regard to damage to industrial property, the textile industry suffered 
most severely, with 815 establishments damaged, of which 143 were completely 
destroyed, 259 seriously damaged, and 413 slightly damaged. There were 466 
commercial establishments damaged, of which 72 were completely destroyed, 
146 seriously damaged, and 248 slightly damaged. Next in order come the food 
industries with 376 establishments damaged, the metal industries with 336, 
ae undertakings with 238, and the wood and furniture industries with 

19. 
The 1,787 civil engineering works destroyed or damaged include 1,462 bridges, 
131 aqueducts and culverts, 90 sewers, 28 locks, and 76 miscellaneous works. 


Reconstruction. 


The rebuilding position throughout the country at 30 June 1942, after the 
General Commissariat for the Reconstruction of Belgium had been in operation 
for two years, is shown in the following table: 





Percentage of total number in which reconstruction was 
Group 





completed in progress planned not yet planned 


Dwellings 71.23 5.14 3.20 20.43 
Industrial under- 

takings 72.68 9.18 2.51 15.63 
Public buildings 62.92 12.30 12.54 12.24 
Highways 45.94 3.54 14.55 35.97 
Civil engineering 

works 47.85 6.72 18.13 27.30 


























Considering the cases of complete destruction only, the proportion of rebuil- 
ding completed was 59 per cent. for industrial undertakings, 47 per cent. for 
dwellings, and 48 per cent. for public buildings. 

Most of the industrial damage has already been repaired, with the exception 
of 269 undertakings completely destroyed, 387 seriously damaged, and 281 
slightly damaged. Rebuilding is most advanced in the clothing industry (86 per 
cent.), textiles (85 per cent.), printing and book binding (81 per cent.), precision 
engineering, metal (79 per cent.), mining, wood and furniture, and hides and leather 
(78 per cent.). The rebuilding of commercial establishments (48 per cent.), 
tobacco factories (58 per cent.), and pottery works (59 per cent.) is less advanced. 

Present circumstances are not favourable to a policy of reconstruction, and 
many difficulties are encountered. Not only does it take time to clear away the 
ruins and make building plans in conformity with a town planning policy, but 
there is an increasing shortage of building materials, and increasingly severe 
restrictions on the use of transport complicate the supply problem. Lastly, it is 
stated that the rebuilding of part of West Flanders, in particular the coastal area, 
has hardly been contemplated yet.' 





1 Bulletin de Statistiques (Brussels), Mar. 1943, p. 72. 
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RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN POLAND 
SCHEME FOR THE ORGANISATION OF Pusiic HEALTH SERVICES 


The Polish Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare has recently 
published a general scheme for the organisation of public health 
services in Poland during the period following the cessation of 
hostilities. 


The scheme stresses the international importance of organising the control 
of epidemics, medical assistance, and the feeding of the population, in the follow- 
ing terms: 


If the post-war epidemics in Poland are not mastered in time, they will 
threaten the whole of western Europe; and once spread over Europe, they 
will seriously impede, if not stop, the speedy reconstruction of Europe and 
the world. 


The plan gives an idea of the vast scale of the work which will be necessary 
to deal with the consequences of malnutrition, starvation, destruction of pro- 
perty, mass movements of millions of people, and epidemics in German-occupied 
Poland. It is expected that shortly after the end of the war the total number 
of the Polish population on the move within the Polish frontiers will amount to 
well over nine million; if account is also taken of the departure of the foreign 
population now colonising the country and the transit of German and Russian 
prisoners of war, the figure for the population on the move may rise to more than 
fifteen million. 

To meet the most urgent needs, the scheme for the post-war organisation of 
public health services provides for the following measures: (1) control of epide- 
mics; (2) medical assistance, with special attention to contagious and social 
diseases; (3) food and clothing relief; (4) care of infants, children, expectant 
mothers, and orphans; (5) assistance to the homeless and the poor. 

The whole process will be directed by the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare, which will be given special additional powers, including those of requi- 
sitioning dwellings and calling up medical and technical personnel. The creation 
of an advisory body—the General Health Council—and the appointment of a 
special commissioner are included in the scheme. 

The activities of the public health services in the field will be undertaken 
chiefly by the local authorities, supported financially by the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare and supplemented by the State Institute of Hygiene, its 
provincial departments, and special anti-epidemic units. 

It is emphasised that, besides the national authorities and local institutions, 
it may be necessary to call upon the assistance and co-operation of the Govern- 
ments of allied and neutral countries, inter-allied official institutions, such as the 
Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Requirements, and international or foreign 
sotial institutions; and further, that it will be difficult to carry out the plan with- 
out the assistance of foreign personnel and equipment. Definite guarantees are 
needed that at least part of the required materials will be provided by foreign 
social institutions. A list of required equipment is appended to the scheme, 
which includes 2,000 ambulances, 750 cars, 600 mobile dispensaries, 900 lorries, 
50 mobile hospitals with complete equipment, transportable barracks for 25 
mobile hospitals, 50,000 hospital beds, mobile disinfection apparatus, mobile 
shower baths, equipment for bacteriological and chemical laboratories, mobile 
and permanent X-ray apparatus, etc. 

The personnel required will be: (1) qualified personnel, left in the country 
or recruited from the Army abroad and from foreign volunteers; (2) unqualified 
and auxiliary personnel, to be given short courses of training. 

It is suggested that the foreign co-operation will be more successful if com- 
plete foreign units, such as hospitals or anti-epidemic units with full equipment, 
qualified and technical personnel, and means of transport, are sent to Poland. 
This would avoid the great difficulties that volunteers working separately might 
encounter owing to lack of knowledge of local habits and customs and to difficult 
conditions of life. 

The scheme deals in detail with the control of epidemics, hospitals for infec- 
tious diseases, and the organisation of mobile anti-epidemic units. Special atten- 
tion is given to the role of the State Institute of Hygiene in Warsaw, which, 
although largely disorganised, is partially functioning under enemy control. 
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In connection with the expected mass population movements, special medical 
supervision posts and quarantine posts will be organised not only at the fron- 
tiers, but also in the interior of the country, in view of the movement of persons 
who have been forcibly deported to other districts and imprisoned in concentra- 
tion camps and ghettos. 

In conclusion, the scheme deals with the organisation of medical assistance, 
food and clothing relief, maternity and child welfare, and relief for the home- 
less and poor population (allocation of dwellings, construction of barracks).! 


REGISTRATION FOR Post-War SocrAL WELFARE WorK 


The Polish Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare in London 
has announced that the registration of Polish citizens abroad wish- 
ing to take part in post-war social welfare work in Poland has 
begun. 


The official communiqué emphasises that one of the most urgent and most 
difficult tasks which will face the Polish Government and Polish people after the 
war will be that of giving assistance to the masses of population who, as a result 
of war and occupation, will be destitute, hungry, sick, and unable to support 
themselves, and especially to children and to persons returning home from labour 
and prison camps and exile. These tasks must be carried out by Polish citizens 
now abroad, whose duty it will be to render help when they return to Poland. 
The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare has accordingly decided to organise 
a Social Welfare Reserve of citizens in Great Britain. Registration is open to 
Polish citizens of either sex aged 18 to 60 years, residing in Great Britain, and 
physically fit for work in difficult circumstances.* 


Post-War PLANNING AND SocraL Poiicy In HUNGARY 
APPOINTMENT OF AN Economic INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


An Economic Information Committee was set up in Hungary 
under the Ministry of Finance in February 1943. The Committee 
is under the chairmanship of a professor of the University of Buda- 
pest and comprises some thirty members, including the Secretaries 
of State of the various Ministries dealing with economic matters, 
the head of the Economic Section of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and one or two representatives of private economic and scientific 
organisations. 


The function of the Committee is to establish and maintain relations with 
private and official agencies abroad which are concerned with problems connected 
with the economic future of Europe and the south-eastern countries. The Com- 
mittee will also draft proposals for submission to the Minister of Finance on 
questions of importance to the future economic development of Hungary, and, 
in particular, international economic relations. 

At its first sitting, on 15 April 1943, the Committee decided to set up five sub- 
committees to deal with the principal post-war problems affecting Hungary. 
One of these sub-committees is studying the urgent problems connected with the 
transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy and considering which of such 
problems are capable of solution by international regulation. This sub-committee 
is also responsible for collecting all available information on reconstruction plans 
for the transition period made in other countries.* 


SocrtaL PoLicy oF THE GOVERNMENT 


At a meeting of the Government Party, known as the Hungarian 
Life Party, on 29 May 1943, the Prime Minister, Mr. Kallay, 


1PoLaNnD. Murnistry oF LABOUR AND SocraL WELFARE. H&aALTH DEPARTMENT: General 
Scheme for the Organization of the Control of Epidemics, of Medical Assistance, and of Public Health 
Services in Poland for the Period following the Cessation of Hostilities (London, 1943). 

2 PotisH Te_ecrapuic Acgncy (London), Press release, 17 Aug. 1943. 

+ Communication to the I.L.O. 
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made a speech outlining the main features of his home and foreign 
policy, in the course of which he announced a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of social legislation. 


Among the subjects on which the Government intends to submit Bills to 
Parliament are the following: organisation of sickness insurance and development 
of other types of insurance in agriculture; improvement of the legislation concern- 
ing contracts of employment; organisation of chambers for workers in industry 
and commerce; conciliation in labour disputes; development of public employ- 
ment exchanges; recreation facilities; reform of apprenticeship; improvement 
of the legislation on co-operative societies, with special provisions for production 
and farming co-operatives; restrictions on the mortgaging of agricultural and 
forestry property; measures to facilitate and safeguard credit in certain branches 
of production; measures to restrict the breaking-up of agricultural holdings; 
facilities for the construction and repair of rural dwellings; assistance to orphans 
and measures to facilitate adoption; benefits for large families; protection of the 
health and morals of domestic servants; strengthening of penalties for the breach 
of measures for the protection of family life, children and the infirm; rehabilita- 
tion of convicts. 

The Prime Minister looked forward to the establishment of a code of social 
legislation in Hungary as the result of the adoption of these measures.! 


Tue Stupy or Post-War PROBLEMS IN CHILE 


A Chilean Decree published on 13 August 1943 provides for the 
establishment of a National Committee to study post-war problems. 
A special committee to study agricultural problems has also been 


set up 

The National Committee is entrusted with the task of studying post-war 
problems not only from the Chilean point of view, but also from that of Chile’s 
relations with other American countries and other continents. The Committee 
is placed under the chairmanship of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. It will be 
divided into two sub-committees, one dealing with political, legal, and social 
problems, under the direction of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the other 
with economic and financial matters, under the Minister of Economic Affairs 
and Commerce. 

In the exercise of its functions the Committee is entitled to call upon Govern- 
ment agencies, private organisations, and private individuals who may be in 
a position to give expert advice. 

The preamble to the Decree, which refers to the Atlantic Charter and to the 
preliminary recommendations on post-war planning formulated by the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee’, explains that the measure is necessitated by the 
complexity of the problems which the war has created in every domain of human 
activity. Since these problems will not disappear automatically with the end 
of the war, it is of great importance to prepare now for the measures to be taken 
when that time comes.’ 

In addition to the National Committee described above, a Post-War Agricul- 
tural Committee was set up by the Ministry of Agriculture to study agricultural 
problems. This Committee is composed of six leading Chilean personalities, 
including the Minister of Agriculture, as Chairman and the Acting Vice-President 
of the Institute of Agriculture.‘ 


CaTuHo.ic SocrA, PoLicy IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


At the celebration of ‘Working Women’s Day”’ in Argentina 
on 5 July 1943, Monsignor Miguel de Andrea, founder and director 
of the Working Women’s Institute, delivered a speech in the pres- 
ence of the Head of the State, outlining the programme of immediate 
reforms demanded by the Catholic social movement. 

1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL,VII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 211. 


3 El Mercurio, 13 Aug. 1943. 
4 Idem, 12 Aug. 1943. 
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The most important points in this programme are: the fixing of a minimum 
wage, which, so long as the wage system continues, should not be lower than 
the cost of living; the provision of plain but comfortable dwellings for workers 
throughout the country; social insurance on the basis of a permanent fund formed 
by contributions from workers, employers and the State, in order to afford 
adequate protection to workers and their families in case of sickness, invalidity, 
old age, childbirth and death.? 


LABOUR SUPERVISION IN British DEPENDENCIES 


On 6 July 1943 an official account was published by the British 
Colonial Office of the steps taken in recent years, and particularly 
between 1937 and 1943, to secure the more adequate and efficient 
supervision by the colonial administrations of conditions of em- 
ployment in colonies and similar dependencies.? Many of these 
measures have already been reported in these pages.* The present 
publication, however, provides a useful summary of the progress 
achieved. 

The account opens with the Secretary of State’s circular despatch on 24 
August 1937. It was there held that an improvement in social services should 
be the workers’ share of the benefits accruing from the eased financial situation 
after the world depression; and that improved machinery and staff for dealing 
with labour questions—more precisely, separate Labour Departments where 
possible—should be the first step to this end. During the succeeding two years 
further circular despatches dealt with more specific aspects of the labour position. 


Colonial Office Organisation. 


In 1938 Major G. St. J. Orde Browne was appointed to the newly created 
post of Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State. In the same year it was decided 
to set up a Social Services Department in the Colonial Office ‘‘to deal, inter alia, 
with labour questions affecting the colonial empire ——:- To familiarise 

t 


colonial labour officers and administrative officers with labour problems and the 
approach to these subjects outside their own particular territories, vacation 
courses were arranged in London; two were held in October 1939 and July 1940, 
With the same general object, two conferences of labour officers from territories 
in separate regions were held in 1942: in Trinidad in April, officers attended from 
Barbados, British Honduras, Grenada, Jamaica, St. Vincent, and Trinidad; in 
November, officers from the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone attended a 
similar West African conference. 

In 1942 a Colonial Labour Advisory Committee was established to consider 
and advise upon such questions concerning the employment of labour in the 
colonies as may be referred to it by the Secretary of State. The members include 
the British Government representative on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the British employers’ and workers’ members. 

Action by the Colonial Office has been taken to encourage the colonial Govern- 
ments ‘‘to replace obsolete or inadequate legislation by laws framed on more 
modern lines and to introduce new legislation where this appears to be needed’”’. 
Mention is made in particular of trade union legislation, of the application to the 
colonies of international labour Conventions, and of the preparation of a model 
workmen’s compensation ordinance for East and West Africa. The Secretary 
of State, moreover, is responsible under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act of 1940 for satisfying himself that, where grants are made to any colony, 
provision is made for the establishment and activity of trade unions, for the 
payment of fair wages in the works covered, and for the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children under 14 years of age on the works. 

Important local enquiries into labour conditions were also conducted during 
the period under review by the Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State and by 
special commissions. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 U.K. Corontay Orrice: Labour Supervision in the Colonial Empire 1937-43, Colonial No. 185 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, pp. 299-308: ““Wartime Policy 
- British gee Dependencies”; and a series of articles in the “Industrial and Labour Inform- 
ation” section. 
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Colonial Labour Departments. 


In 1937 there were only eleven dependencies with separate labour services; 
these included Malaya, Ceylon, Kenya, and Malta. In 1941 the number had 
increased to 33, including all the four West African colonies, all the West Indian 
colonies, British Guiana and British Honduras, the mandated territories of 
Palestine and Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Mauritius, Cyprus, 
Fiji, and Hong Kong. The total number of full-time officers employed on these 
duties has risen to approximately 150. The labour services are in many cases 
staffed by administrative officers familiar with the people of the territory and 
their language. Other appointments have been filled by seconding officers from 
the British Ministry of Labour and National Service. In 1942 six experienced 
trade unionists from the United Kingdom were appointed labour officers. 

Largely with a view to post-war needs, a number of labour exchanges or 
employment bureaux have been set up, notably in Barbados, British Guiana, 
Ceylon, Gold Coast, Jamaica, Mauritius, St. Christopher and Nevis, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, and Trinidad. 


Labour Organisation. 


A list is given of the 33 territories in which legislation covering the formation 
and activities of trade unions has been enacted. About 300 unions have been 
registered. In a large number of cases the unions comprise on an average only 
a few hundred members. Large unions, however, exist in Jamaica and British 
Guiana. 

Advisory labour boards, usually comprising representatives of employers 
and workers, have been established in 18 territories.2 In two cases, those of the 
Bahamas and Bermuda, United States officials have been co-opted to assist in 
the discussion of questions affecting the employment of local labour on the United 
States bases. In some cases, notably in East Africa, where it is held impossible 
to find competent African worker representatives, the interests of workers are 
entrusted to officials nominated by the Governor. 

The policy of the Colonial Office and of the colonial Governments is to en- 
courage the settlement of disputes by amicable negotiations on every possible 
occasion. It is stated that the main difficulties with which the colonial labour 
officers are faced in this field are “the irresponsible and often political character 
of some of the newly-formed trade unions, the almost complete ignorance which 
prevails of the true aims, functions and responsibilities of trade unionism, and 
the lack of competent leaders’’. Attention is, however, paid to the progress which 
has been made; a notable instance was the success achieved by the Government 
of Fiji in 1940 in bringing about a conference between the main employing com- 
pany and an influential organisation of Indian workers, at which complete agree- 
ment was reached on issues previously the subject of bitter disagreement. 


Minimum Wage Legislation. 


The number of territories where legislation contains provision for minimum 
wage fixing is now 42.* Legislation in Ceylon and in Hong Kong is on the lines 
of the British trade boards system. 

In 1937, only in five territories had any minimum wage rates been prescribed 
(Bahamas, Ceylon, Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent). Since that year a 
number of further Orders have been made, including Jamaica (sugar industry), 
British Guiana (waterfront workers), Cyprus (mine workers), Bahamas (lumber 
workers), Dominica (shop assistants), Gilbert and Ellice Islands (copra workers), 
Malta (shop assistants, land transport employees, factory and workshop em- 
ployees, hotel and club employees), and Mauritius (agricultural labourers). 





1 Aden, Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, Cayman Islands, Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Dominica, Falkland Islands, Federated Malay States, Fiji, Gambia, Grenada, Gold Coast, 
Jamaica, Kenya, Leeward Islands, Malta, Mauritius, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Straits Settlements, Tanganyika, Trinidad, Turks 
and Caicos Islands, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 

? Antigua, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gambia, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, St. Christopher and Nevis, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sierra Leone, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 

* Aden, Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, British Solomon Islands, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, Federated Malay States, Fiji, Gambia, Gibraltar, Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, Gold Coast, Grenada, Hong Kong, Jamaica, Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Kenya, 
Leeward Islands, Malta, Mauritius, Nigeria, North Borneo, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Perlis, 
St. Helena, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Somaliland, Straits Settlements, 
Tanganyika, Trengganu, Trinidad, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 
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The following are among the comments made on the cost of living: 


The cost of living has risen substantially in practically every colonial 
territory during the war. In territories in immediate theatres of war, such 
as Malta and Cyprus, it has been very heavy indeed: the rise has been least 
marked in the Central African territories. Excluding Malta and Cyprus, it 
can be said roughly that the general rise in the cost of essential expenditure 
(food, fuel, rent, clothing, etc.) has been of the order of 50 to 60 per cent. 
above the 1939 figure, but the general rise now shows signs of slowing down 
as the result of measures taken by the various Governments to ration essential 
commodities and to control prices, in certain cases by subsidisation. . . The 
relation of wage rates to the rise in the cost of living has been a difficult and 
urgent problem in all territories. In some, the hardship occasioned by the rise 
has been mitigated by the award of a percentage bonus, in others the bonus 
award has taken the form of a graduated descending scale under which the 
lowest paid employee receives the highest percentage of bonus. The measures 
taken by the Governments to compensate Government employees have, 
generally speaking, been followed and, in one or two cases, forestalled by the 
industrial concerns and private employers in the territories. 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Workmen's compensation laws have been enacted in 30 territories.1 The 
model ordinance prepared by the Colonial Office was made the basis for legisla- 
tion in West Africa. No comprehensive law on the subject exists in any of the 
East African dependencies, but there are various partial measures, and legislation 
has been prepared in several territories. In the West Indies important problems 
have been raised by proposals to apply workmen’s compensation to agricultural 
workers and to provide for compulsory insurance. In Barbados, the Leeward 
Islands, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, agricultural workers have been brought 
within the scope of the present laws; the Barbados Act, passed in 1943, also 
covers clerical workers, shop assistants, and domestic servants other than those 
employed in private dwelling houses, and contains provision for compulsory 


insurance. 


Factory Legislation. 


Prior to the war little had been done either by legislation or by administration 
to provide for adequate inspection of factories. As a result of a circular despatch 
of November 1939, new legislation has been enacted in 11 territories.’ 


International Labour Conventions. 


A summary is given of the action taken by the British Government to apply 
to the colonies the international labour Conventions which have been ratified by 
Great Britain. This summary details the action taken on the Conventions primar- 
ily concerned with conditions in tropical countries (Forced Labour, Recruiting, 
Contracts of Employment, and Penal Sanctions). Some mention is made of the 
conscription of labour in Kenya and Nigeria for work essential to the prosecution 
of the war and to the life of the community. Attention is also drawn to the action 
taken in Northern Rhodesia and in Mauritius to form a civilian labour corps 
for such work. 

A summary is also given of the action taken on other international labour 
Conventions. Legislation giving effect to the Convention relating to the employ- 
ment of women, young persons and children in industry has now been enacted 
in practically every colonial dependency, the only exception of consequence bein 
Bermuda. In 1932 certain Governments represented that the minimum age fix 
by the Convention for the employment of children in industry and at sea (14 
years) was too high and asked permission to introduce a lower age. The then 
Secretary of State accepted the views of the Governments, and in many colonies 
the age of 12 was prescribed. The question was re-examined in 1938, however, 


1 Aden, Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, Ceylon, Cyprus, Falkland 
Islands, Federated Malay States, Fiji, Gambia, Gold Coast, Grenada, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Malta, Mauritius, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Palestine, St. Helena, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Sierra Leone, Straits Settlements, Trinidad, and four of the Unfederated Malay States (Johore, 
Kedah, Kelantan, and Trengganu). mes b 

2 Aden (1941), British Honduras (1942), Ceylon (1942), Dominica (1941), Gambia (1941), 
Jamaica (1940), Malta (1940), Mauritius (1942), Northern Rhodesia (1942), St. Vincent (1940), 
and Sierra Leone (1941). The Ceylon Ordinance is very comprehensive in character and closely 
resembles the 1937 United Kingdom Act. 
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and the Governments concerned were asked to consider raising the minimum 
age from 12 to 14 years. The response to this proposal was satisfactory and there 
are at present only four territories in which legislation on this subject prescribes 
a lower minimum age than 14 years (Malaya, Northern Rhodesia, Palestine, and 
Somaliland), while higher minimum ages have been fixed in Uganda and Jamaica. 
At the same time all colonial Governments were asked to consider the possibility 
of making further provision to prohibit the employment of children under 12 
years of age in occupations other than industry, except when it is with their own 
families and of a nature approved by the Governor. Such provision has been 
made by 12 colonies. 


Conclusion. 


It is stated that the object of the memorandum is to throw some light on the 
success which has been obtained in improving the machinery for safeguarding the 
colonial worker in his employment despite the exigencies and preoccupations of 
the war, and to provide more staff and better staff and more laws and better laws. 
It is considered that there is conclusive evidence that the progress in these direc- 
tions made during the first four years of war has been as marked as, and possibly 
greater than, that made during the last four years of peace. Among the factors 
which are mentioned as having contributed to this achievement are the work 
of the Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies and of the Labour 
Adviser to the Comptroller of Development and Welfare in the West Indies; the 
assistance rendered by the expert officers seconded by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service; the advice and assistance given to the trade union move- 
ment in the colonies by the British Trades Union Congress; and the work of the 
newly established labour advisory boards in the colonies. It is recorded that 
“considerable help has also been given by the International Labour Office, with 
whose London Office close touch has been maintained by the Colonial Office’”’. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN MERCANTILE 
MARINE 


At a meeting held at Turffontein on 21 June 1943 the South 


African Minister of Railways and Harbours outlined measures 
which were contemplated in order to develop the country’s mer- 
cantile marine. 

With regard to the training of crews and registration of ships, he stated: 


We are going to establish an adequate training school where young men 
will receive preliminary training, both for the Navy and the merchant marine. 
That school is in the process of being established. I also hope that it will be 
possible next year to introduce a new Merchant Shipping Act which will 
enable us not only to train our own sailors but to qualify them. After that we 
shall be able to register ships in South Africa in a way that has never been 
possible before. Hitherto we have worked on the Board of Trade rules. Now 
we are going to have our own Board of Trade rules, qualifying our own seamen, 
training our own officers and establishing something which will be much more 
a merchant marine than we have had before. 


In view of the necessity of maintaining after the war a large number of men 
and women in employment, and to that effect of finding markets in the hinterland 
of Africa, he urged the establishment of ‘fa pan-African sphere in which the 
Union itself would be the workshop”, and continued: 


We have to cultivate markets in the North, and we can only do that if 
we have the means of transport. I am quite prepared, if the necessity arises, 
to provide the ships—ships which might possibly be built in South Africa, 
manned by South Africans and filled with South African produce—and supply 
goods as far north as the equator, and even further.? 








1 British Honduras, Ceylon, Cyprus, Gambia, Gibraltar, Gold Coast, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Nyasaland, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Sierra Leone. 
2 Cape Times, 22 June 1943. 
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THe TRIPARTITE LABOUR ORGANISATION IN INDIA 
SECOND MEETING OF THE STANDING CoMMITTEE 


The second meeting of the Standing Committee of the tripartite 
labour organisation in India’ was held on 25 January 1943 in New 
Delhi, with the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, in the chair. 

There were three questions on the agenda: the supply of essential 
articles of food to industrial workers; an amendment of the Defence 
of India Rule 81 (A)? relating to the adjudication of trade disputes; 
and the deferment until after the war of the payment ofjbonuses 
to the workers. 


The Supply of Essential Articles of Food. 


The points that the Committee was called upon to consider were: the agen- 
cies—employers’ grain shops, Government shops, or ordinary retailers—to be 
employed for the distribution of essential articles of food (confined at the outset 
to wheat, rice, and sugar) to workers; the administrative arrangements to be 
made, in the case of employers’ shops, for supplementing the supplies locally 
available (the question being whether such arrangements should be left to the 
local authorities, or whether they should be made with the Central Government 
by national employers’ associations); the determination of prices of supplies 
offered for sale at the employers’ shops (whether the sale price should be no more 
than the cost price with the addition of a percentage for administrative charges, 
or less than the cost price, and in the latter case, the extent to which the workers’ 
cost-of-living bonus should be adjusted; and whether in the determination of 
prices seasonal variations should be taken into account or disregarded); the 
determination of the rations (whether these should be fixed by person or by 
family) and of the quantities of wheat, rice, and sugar for a weekly ration for an 
adult, and the suitability, pending the completion of a census of the workers 
(should such a census prove practicable) of fixing the weekly ration for a family 
at three times the ration for one adult; the desirability of restricting the rations 
offered for sale to the workers according to the number of days of attendance 
at work during the previous week and a weekly holiday, as well as of making 
special provision for cases of absence by reason of sickness; measures for the 
regulation of the working of the shops; and the kind of shops to which preference 
might be accorded. 

There was general agreement that the number of articles to be offered for 
sale in the shops should be left to be decided according to the needs of the parti- 
cular areas, but there was considerable divergence of uoiaien on the prices at 
which the articles should be sold. It was also found that the determination of 
the quantity of the rations would have to be dealt with according to the local 
conditions in each area and might best be left to the local Governments; the 
Chairman undertook, however, to communicate to the latter a comprehensive 
resumé of the discussion on the point. 

The Commission adopted nem. con. a resolution stating that, in order to relieve 
the strain on and overcrowding in Government grain shops, employers’ shops 
should be established in sufficient numbers in factories employing more than 50 
workers; that it would be desirable to associate members of recognised trade 
unions or other representatives of workers with the working of the shops; that 
t".c shops should be open to inspection by Government agencies; that provincial 
agencies should undertake the provision of supplies to employers’ associations, 
where such associations existed, for distribution to their shops in the respective 
provinces, and in the case of undertakings which did not belong to such associa- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 762, for an account of 
i of the first meeting 
. XLVI, A re 4, Oct. To42, pp. 457-458; for the text of the Rule, see I.L.O.: Legisla- 
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tions, direct to the undertakings; that all essential commodities in demand and, 
in any case, a larger range of commodities than that under consideration should 
be available at employers’ shops; and that encouragement, including the 
extension of every facility to which employers’ shops were entitled, should be 
provided to industrial workers’ co-operative shops. 


Proposed Amendment of the Defence of India Rule 81 (A). 


In the Government memorandum presented to the Committee, it was ex- 
plained that under the Rule adjudication or conciliation was permissible only 
in cases in which a trade dispute had actually arisen. It was, however, possible 
that in a locality where there were a number of undertakings under different 
managements in the same industry or type of business, a trade dispute arising 
in the first instance only in one undertaking might raise issues affecting the 
industry or type of business as a whole in that locality, and that the employers 
or workers in the other undertakings might desire to be made parties to the 
adjudication so that the award might apply to all similar establishments. It 
had been suggested that the Rule should be amended so as to permit such collect- 
ive adjudication, so that the loss of time and dislocation caused by the emergence 
of separate disputes covering similar issues in a number of similar undertakings 
might be avoided. It was therefore proposed that discretion might be given to 
an adjudicator to include, subject to certain conditions, any other undertaking 
in adjudication proceedings if an employer or an association representing the 
workers of the undertaking applied for such inclusion, even if no trade dispute 
actually existed at the time in the undertaking. A provisional draft of the pro- 
posed amendment was also submitted to the Committee. 

Various points of procedure as well as drafting points and alternative pro- 
posals were put forward by different members of the Committee, but no conclu- 
sion was reached. 


Deferred Payment of Bonuses to the Workers. 


The Committee’s views were invited on a proposal made by the Government 
and designed to prevent inflation. The suggestion was that the payment in cash 
of bonuses to industrial workers earning over 50 rupees a month should be limited 
to 50 per cent. of the total and the balance deposited in a Post Office savings 
account. The worker would not be allowed to draw on the account until one 
year after the conclusion of hostilities, except with the necessary authorisation 
in the case of prolonged unemployment, while in the event of the worker’s death 
his heirs would be entitled at their option either to draw the amount or to allow 
it to remain in deposit. 

The proposal did not find general acceptance. It was pointed out in the course 
of the discussion that, if the object was to prevent inflation, there would be no 
great advantage in having a wage limit below which there would be no deferment. 
Any substantial amount could only come from the large number of lower paid 
workers. The proposed scheme would cause a great deal of dissatisfaction without 
material financial result.?,).- | 


THE PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Tue War Labor Dispures Act 


On 25 June 1943 the Congress of the United States, overriding 
the President’s veto by the two-thirds majority vote required under 
the Constitution in such cases, adopted a War Labor Disputes Act 
empowering the President to seize essential undertakings in which 
there is an interruption of work and strengthening the powers of the 
National War Labor Board to prevent threatened disputes. The 
Act is to remain in operation until the expiration of a period of six 
months after the cessation of hostilities. Further, an Executive 
Order of 16 August 1943 reinforced the penalties for failure to com- 
ply with orders of the National War Labor Board. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Government Operation of Undertakings. 

The War Labor Disputes Act amends section 9 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940!, by extending the authority it gives the President to 
take immediate possession of certain undertakings so as to cover “any plant, 
mine, or facility equipped for the manufacture, production, or mining of any 
articles or materials which may be required for the war effort or which may be 
useful in connection therewith”, whenever he finds and proclaims that there is 
an interruption of the operation of the undertaking which is due to a labour 
disturbance and which will unduly impede or delay the war effort, and that the 
exercise of this authority is necessary to ensure the operation of the undertaking. 
The authority will be exercised through such department or agency of the Govern- 
ment as the President may designate. An undertaking so seized must be returned 
to the owners as soon as practicable, and in no event later than 60 days after the 
restoration of its productive efficiency to the level prevailing before it was taken 
over by the Government. 

The Act makes it unlawful for anyone “‘to coerce, instigate, induce, conspire 
with, or encourage any person to interfere by a lockout, strike, slow-down or 
other interruption with the operation” of an undertaking taken over by the 
Government, or even to aid any such interruption by giving direction or guidance 
in the conduct of the interruption, or by providing funds for its conduct or direc- 
tion or for the payment of strike, unemployment, or other benefits to the persons 
participating therein. The penalty for violation of this provision is a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 
No-one, however, will be deemed to be violating the provision by reason only 
of his having ceased to work, or having refused to continue to work or to accept 
employment. 

The conditions of employment which are to prevail in any undertaking seized 
by the Government are those which were in operation at the time of seizure. 
No modification of the terms of employment may be made otherwise than by the 
National War Labor Board on application of the employees or of the Government 
agency in charge of the undertaking. 


Functions of the National War Labor Board. 


The Act gives statutory status to the National War Labor Board, which 
was set up by the Executive Order of 12 January 1942.2 The Board, in addition 
to the powers conferred on it by the Emergency Price Control Act of 30 January 
1942, or by any executive order or regulation issued under the provisions of the 
Act of 2 October 1942 against inflation*, now has authority to summon the parties 
to a dispute and hold a public hearing on its merits, whenever the United States 
Conciliation Service certifies that the dispute is one which may lead to substan- 
tial interference with the war effort and cannot be settled by collective bargain- 
ing or by conciliation. The Board may take such action on its own initiative if 
it is of the opinion that the dispute has become so serious that it may lead to 
substantial interference with the war effort. The Board is specifically authorised 
to decide the dispute and provide by order the wages and hours and all other terms 
and conditions covering the relations between the parties. In so doing, it must 
conform to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as amended, 
the National Labor Relations Act, the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 as 
amended, and all other applicable provisions of law. 


Compulsory Notification of Threatened Disputes. 


Notice of any labour dispute which threatens seriously to interrupt war 
production in an undertaking not seized by the Government must be given, 
together with a statement of the questions at issue, by the representative of the 
employees of the undertaking to the Secretary of Labor, the National War Labor 
Board, and the National Labor Relations Board. The object of this provision 
is to ensure that the President will be apprised of such disputes and that the em- 
ployees will have “‘an opportunity to express themselves free from restraint or 
coercion as to whether they will permit such interruption in wartime’. 

During a period of not less than 30 days after such notice has been given, 
production must be’ continued under all the conditions which prevailed when 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 245; I.L.O.: Legislat- 


ive Series, 1940, U.S.A. 1 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 184. 
8 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 589; Vol. XLVII, Y 9 June 1943, p. 760. For the 
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the dispute arose, except as may be otherwise decided by mutual agreement or 
by the National War Labor Board. If the dispute has not been settled by the 
thirtieth day after notice has been given, the National Labor Relations Board 
must conduct a secret ballot of the employees in the undertaking—the plant, 
mine, facility or bargaining unit, as the case may be—with respect to which the 
dispute is applicable, on the question whether or not they will permit any such 
interruption of war production. The Board must give on the ballot a concise 
statement of the major issues involved in the dispute and of the efforts being 
made and the facilities being utilised for its settlement. The Board will also 
certify the results of the balloting and make them available to the public. 
Damages may be awarded by the district courts against any person or body 
which has occasioned injury by not complying with the foregoing provisions.* 


The President's Veto Message and Labour's No-Strike Pledge. 


As stated above, Congress overrode the veto of the President of the United 
States when it passed the War Labor Disputes Act for the second time. In his 
veto message to Congress, the President drew attention to the ‘“‘no-strike, no- 
lockout” pledge given by labour and management after the attack on Pearl 
Harbour?, a pledge which, he pointed out, had been well kept except in the case 
of the leaders of the United Mine Workers. ‘‘For the entire year of 1942’’, he said, 
“the time lost by strikes averaged only jfive-hundreths of one per cent. of the 
total man-hours worked”’. 

The President explained that he sympathised with the general purpose of the 
Bill to make interruptions of war work clearly unlawful, and that if the Bill were 
limited to the first seven sections, which, broadly speaking, incorporated into 
statute the existing machinery for settling labour disputes, he would sign it. The 
penalties provided did not detract from the moral sanctions of labour’s no-strike 
pledge. But the Bill contained other provisions, which had “no place in legisla- 
tion to prevent strikes in wartime and which in fact would foment slow-downs 
and strikes”. The section requiring notice of threatened disputes to be given to 
the authorities by the representative of the employees in the undertaking con- 
cerned, in order that a secret ballot might be taken, “‘would force a labour leader 
who is trying to prevent a strike in accordance with his no-strike pledge to give 
the notice which would cause the taking of a strike ballot and might actually 
precipitate a strike’. 

In addition, the reference to “bargaining units” in the provision relating to 
the taking of secret ballots would open the whole controversy over this fruitful 
source of bitter jurisdictional strife. The message continued: 


The 30 days allowed before the strike vote is taken under Government 
auspices might well become a boiling period instead of a cooling period. The 
thought and energies of the workers would be diverted from war production 
to vote-getting. The heads of our military, naval and production agencies 
have testified that these provisions are likely to be subversive of the very 
purpose of the Bill—uninterrupted production. 


After noting that the Bill also contained a section prohibiting, for the period 
of the war, political contributions by labour organisations, a provision which 
“obviously has no relevancy to a Bill prohibiting strikes during the war in plants 
operated by the Government or to a War Labor Disputes Act”, the President 
emphasised that he intended to use the powers of Government to prevent the 
interruption of war production by strikes, and stated that he would approve 
legislation ‘‘that will truly strengthen -he hands of Government in dealing with 
such strikes, and will prevent the defiance of the National Labor Board’s deci- 
sions’. He recommended that the Selective Service Act should be amended so 
that persons might be inducted into non-combatant military service up to the 
age of 65 years, which would make it possible to induct all persons who engage in 
strikes or stoppages or other interruptions of work in plants in the possession 
of the United States. The only alternative to this direct approach would be to 
extend the principle of selective service and make it universal in character.® 

After the passage of the Act the Presidents of the two principal labour organ- 
isations, the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 


wentice Reporter, 21 June 1943, p. 59. For the text of the Act, see Legislative Series, 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 182. 
8 Labor Relations Reporter, 28 June 1943, p. 632. 
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izations, who had previously protested against the Bill, sent letters to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in which they praised his action in voung the Bill, 
pledged their full co-operation in furthering the war effort, and assured him that 
they would maintain the no-strike pledge for the duration of the war. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ORDERS OF THE NATIONAL WaR LaBor Boarp 


As foreshadowed in his veto message to Congress on the War 
Labor Disputes Bill, the President of the United States took action 
“to prevent defiance of the National War Labor Board’s decisions’’ 
by issuing Executive Order No. 9370 on 16 August 1943, in which 
penalties additional to those contemplated by the War Labor 
Disputes Act are provided against employers, unions, and individual 
workers that defy directive orders of the National War Labor 


Board. 


If the Board reports to the Director of Economic Stabilization that its orders 
have not been complied with, the Director is authorised to issue to other Federal 
agencies such directives as he may deem necessary to secure compliance with 
the orders in the three following cases: 


(1) In the case of a non-complying employer, a department or agency of 
the Government may be directed to take appropriate action for withholding or 
withdrawing any priorities, benefits or privileges extended, or contracts entered 
into, by executive action of the Government until the National War Labor Board 
has reported that compliance has been effectuated. 

(2) In the case of a non-complying union, a Government agency operating 
an undertaking of which the President has taken possession under the War Labor 
Disputes Act may be directed to apply to the National War Labor Board for an 
order withholding or withdrawing from the union any benefits, privileges or rights 
accruing to it under the terms or conditions of employment in effect when posses- 
sion ny taken, until the union has demonstrated its willingness and capacity to 
comply. 

(3) In the case of non-complying individuals, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion may be directed to modify or cancel draft deferments or employment priv- 
ileges or both.? 


In a letter addressed to the Chairman of the National War Labor Board on 
16 August 1943 the President of the United States defined the meaning and scope 
of the new enforcement procedure. Thus, when an employer refuses to comply 
with an order of the Board, less drastic sanctions than seizure of the undertaking 
by the Government, such as, “‘control of war contracts, of essential materials, 
and of transportation and fuel, should be applied if this can be done without 
impeding the war effort’’. As regards refusal by unions, the President explains: 


When a local union refuses to comply, by directing or advising workers 
not to work under the terms and conditions prescribed by the Board, action 
by the responsible national or international officers has thus far, in all but 
one or two cases, sufficed to bring about compliance. If such action should 
prove ineffective, or if a national or international union should itself be the 
offender, the plant will be taken over under the War Labor Disputes Act and 
operated by the Government, if this is necessary to prevent interference with 
production and to protect the workers who wish to work. 


The Executive Order provides that in such cases the Government agency 
operating the undertaking will be required to use its right under the War Labor 
Disputes Act to request the Board to modify the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment effective at the time of taking over, so as to withhold from the union its 
rights under such terms and conditions until it has demonstrated its willingness 
to comply. The President adds that all questions of fact in this connection, and 
the extent of any modification of the order, should be determined by the Board, 
and continues: 


Government operation in these cases will be conducted with the least 
possible interference with existing management. Plants will be returned 





1 New York Times, 27 June 1943. 
2 Federal Register, 19 Aug. 1943, p. 11,463. 
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to their owners as speedily as conditions permit, and in any event, as provided 
in the Act, within sixty days after the restoration of productive efficiency. 
The Board may of course, on its own motion, except during Government 
em modify its orders in any way it deems appropriate to ensure com- 
pliance. 


The President states further, that although the National War Labor Board 
during the past eighteen months of its existence disposed of over a thousand 
disputes, only seven had to be referred to him because of persistent non-com- 
pliance. 


This, he adds, is a remarkable record, in the making of which the industry, 
labour, and public members of the Board have each played an effective part. 
They could not have succeeded, however, without the patriotic support given 
to the national no-strike, no-lockout agreement by the great mass of American 
employers and workers and their leaders. I am confident that that agreement, 
which calls for final determination by the Board of all disputes not settled 
by collective bargaining or conciliation, will continue to be supported; and 
it is my earnest wish that the sanctions described above, which exist only as a 
matter of wartime necessity, may not have to be invoked. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF A WAR SHIPPING PANEL 


An advisory panel for the shipping industry was created by an 
order of the National War Labor Board dated 8 July 1943. 


The war shipping panel consists of six members appointed by the National 
War Labor Board, two representing the public, two management, and two labour. 
One of the public members will be designated by the Board as Chairman and the 
other as Vice-chairman of the panel. The representatives of management will 
be appointed by the Board from nominees submitted by industry members of the 
Board. The representatives of labour will be appointed by the Board from nomi- 
nees submitted by labour members of the Board. The labour member (or alter- 
nate member) of the panel sitting in each case is to be a member chosen from the 
crafts or industrial groups involved in the case before the panel. 

The function of the panel will be to examine applications for voluntary wage 
and salary adjustments involving the shipping industry, which will be referred 
directly to the panel by the regional war labor bees Findings and recommend- 
ations of the panel upon all applications for wage and salary adjustments and 
all labour disputes referred to it are to be filed with the National War Labor Board, 
which will notify the panel of its final action and will direct the panel to notify 
the parties of such action.” 


STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1942 


There was a substantial decline in strikes in 1942, the first 
full year of the United States participation in the war. During the 
year there were 2,968 strikes, involving approximately 840,000 
workers and 4,183,000 man-days of idleness. About 28 workers 
out of 1,000 employed were involved in a strike at some time during 
the year; idleness during strikes is estimated at one-twentieth of 1 
per cent. of the time worked. 


As compared with 1941, a year of comparatively high strike activity’, there 
was a decline of 31 per cent. in the number of strikes, 64 per cent. in the number of 
workers involved, and 82 per cent. in strike idleness. Usually, in times of rapidly 
increasing employment, industrial activity, and rising living costs, strikes become 
more numerous; this was not the case, however, in 1942. The decline in strikes 
took place in spite of the fact that industrial production was 16 per cent. higher, 
and the average number of employed workers 7 per cent. greater, than in 1941, 





1 Labor Relations Reporter, 23 Aug. 1943, p. 910. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 333. 
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while the average cost of living rose about 10 per cent. The fact that the decline 
in the number of workers involved was more pronounced than the decrease in 
number of stoppages, and the decrease in idleness still more pronounced than 
either, indicates that the strikes which took place were smaller and of shorter 
duration, on the average, than those in 1941. 

Viewed against the strike record of the last decade, 1942 stands as a year 
of slightly more than the average number of strikes, but less than the average 
number of workers involved and substantially less idleness than in any other year. 
Except for 1930, there was less strike idleness in 1942 than in any year for which 
information is available. 

Early in 1942 an interdepartmental committee, with representatives from 
various Federal agencies (namely, the War, Navy, and Labor Departments, the 
Maritime Commission, the War Labor Board, and the War Production Board), was 
appointed to determine which strikes directly affected war work. According to 
the findings of this committee, about 46 per cent. of all strikes, 68 per cent. of 
the workers involved in all strikes, and 50 per cent. of all the strike idleness were 
connected with plants, projects, or services directly related to the war effort. 

At the end of 1942 the series of war-strike figures was discontinued upon the 
recommendation of the committee, principally because the war effort by that 
time had extended practically to every industry in the nation, and the line of 
distinction between strikes affecting war work and others tended to disappear. 


Industries Affected. 


The mining industries, with 515,600 man-days, had more idleness during 
strikes than any other group, the major part being in coal mining. The 
textile mill products industries came next with 463,700 man-days of idleness, 
followed by wholesale and retail trade with 304,000, the iron and steel industries 
with 270,000, and leather and leather products industries with 241,100. 

The iron and steel industries had more workers (95,930) involved in strikes 
during the year than any other group, and were followed in order by textiles 
(93,460), mining (83,312), transportation equipment manufacturing (54,644), 
and machinery manufacturing (46,811). The largest number of strikes (330) 
was also in the iron and steel industries. There were 260 in trade, 239 in construc- 
tion, 221 in transportation, communication, and other public utilities, and 198 
in textiles. 

The mining industries had the highest percentage (10.5) of employed workers 
involved in strikes and also the highest ratio (0.31 per cent.) of idleness to avail- 
able working time. In the proportion of employed workers involved in strikes, 
the rubber industries came next to mining (10.1 per cent.), followed by stone, 
clay, and glass products industries (9.0), automobiles (8.4), and non-ferrous metals 
and their products (7.6). In the proportion of working time lost, the leather 
industries came next to mining with 0.25 per cent. and were followed by stone, 
clay and glass products with 0.24, furniture and finished lumber products with 
0.15, and textiles with 0.14. 


Labour Organisations Involved. 


With the outbreak of war in December 1941, organised labour, represented 
by leaders of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, pledged a policy of no strikes for the duration of the war.! The 
major labour organisations have kept this pledge in that they have not sanc- 
tioned or approved strike action by their affiliated organisations. However, 
they were not always able to control the actions of their members and local unions. 
Many of the 1942 strikes were unauthorised, being spontaneous stoppages origin- 
ating among the rank and file of the workers. Others were called by the local 
union officials without the approval of their national organisations and, in fact, 
some were called against the advice of the national organisations. 


Causes of Strikes. 


Wage increases were the outstanding demands in 1942 strikes, more than 40 
per cent. of all strikes centring in such issues. Many of the wage strikes went 
to the National War Labor Board for decision. Wage and hour questions were 
the primary issues in 47 per cent. of the strikes and important issues in an addi- 
tional 17% per cent. More than 60 per cent. of the total workers involved, and 
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approximately 70 per cent. of the idleness resulting from strikes, in 1942, were 
connected with the strikes in which wage and hour questions were important 
issues. A substantial number of strikes, classified as “‘other’’ under the major 
heading of wages and hours, were disputes relative to overtime pay, as, for exam- 
ple, the application of overtime rates for Saturday and Sunday work. 

Union recognition, closed or union shop, discrimination, and other union- 
organisation questions were the major issues in 14 per cent. of the strikes and were 
important issues, along with wage and hour questions, in the additional 174 per 
cent. Union rivalry and jurisdictional disputes constituted about 5 per cent. of 
the total strikes, including 8 per cent. of the total workers involved, and accounted 
for about 9 per cent. of the total idleness. 


Results of Strikes. 

Slightly more than a third of the strikes ending in 1942 resulted in substantial 
gains to the workers. Settlement on a compromise basis accounted for a similar 
proportion, and cbout 17 per cent. resulted in little or no gains for the workers 
The results of the remaining strikes were indeterminate or had not been reported 
when the records for the year were closed; many of the latter group were awaiting 
War Labor Board decisions. About 31 per cent. of the total workers involved 
gained substantially what was demanded, 41 per cent. shared in the compromise 
settlements, and 9 per cent. gained little or nothing. The successful strikes ac- 
counted for 24 per cent. of the total idleness, strikes settled on a compromise 
basis accounted for half of the idleness, and 11 per cent. of the idleness resulted 
from strikes in which the workers were unsuccessful. 


Methods of Settlement. 
hte'g following table indicates the ways in which strikes ending in 1942 were 
settled. 





Number of Number of 


Agency - 
engaged in Number of strikes! workers involved man-days lost 


settlement 
negotiations 





Total | Per cent. Total Per cent. Total Per cent. 





Employers and 
workers directly 72 2.4 5,911 0.7 21,969 0.5 
Employers and 
representatives 
of organised 
workers directly 187,791 746,466 


Government off- 
cials or boards 603,979 3,551,117 

Private conciliat- 
orsor arbitrators ‘ 8,311 / 71,184 

Terminated with- 
out formal settle- 
ment \ 45,870 , 344,864 


Not reported ; 478 ' 3,778 





All agencies 3,036 | 100.0 | 852,340 | 100.0 | 4,739,378 | 100.0 





























By far the largest proportion (62 per cent.) of the strikes were settled with 
the assistance of Government officials or boards, a larger proportion than in 
previous years. These strikes included 71 per cent. of the total workers involved, 
and accounted for three-fourths of the total strike idleness. Company and union 
representatives negotiating directly settled one-fourth of the strikes, covering 
22 per cent. of the workers involved and 16 per cent. of the total idleness. Nearly 
one strike in ten was terminated without any formal settlement; in these cases 
the strikers returned to work on the employers’ terms, the business was discon- 
tinued, or the strikers were replaced by new workers. 

Of the 1,880 strikes terminated with the assistance or action of Government 
agencies, 1,408 were settled through conciliation methods and 121 were settled 
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by arbitration through agencies other than the National War Labor Board, while 
349 went to the War Labor Board for settlement. In two cases the strikes ter- 
minated when operations were taken over by the Federal Government. 


Tue SETTLEMENT OF LAaBourR Disputes InN CUBA 


A system of compulsory arbitration for the settlement of dis- 
putes in essential industries was introduced in Cuba by Decree 
No. 1983 of 8 July 1943, issued in virtue of the Legislative Decree 
of 20 January 1942 on production and supply, which, among other 
things, empowered the Government to adopt measures$for the 
prevention or settlement of disputes threatening to interrupt 
essential national defence activities. A brief account of the new De- 
cree is given below. 


As previously reported in these pages, the compulsory conciliation and arbitra- 
tion procedure introduced by the Decrees of 10 December 1941 and 4 March 
1942 was declared unconstitutional by a decision given by the Supreme Court 
in Havana on 11 March 1943.2 In consequence of this decision the Government 
issued a Decree on 17 March 1943 which restored the system for the settlement 
of disputes established by the Legislative Decree No. 3 of 6 February 1934 res- 
pecting boards of social co-operation’, while adjusting it to wartime requirements.‘ 
Experience having shown, however, that the purely voluntary procedure for the 
settlement of disputes for which this Decree provides was not of a nature to pre- 
vent strikes and lockoutsin essential industries in wartime, the Government issued 
the new Decree introducing compulsory arbitration for these industries. 


Scope of the Decree. 


Under the new Decree any dispute that arises during the war between employ- 
ers and employed persons in a branch of national activity described as ‘‘essential 
for national defence” must be referred to the compulsory procedure established 
by the Decree. 

The following branches are defined as essential for national defence: (1) public 
water, gas, electricity, and refrigeration supply services; (2) public railway, tram- 
way, and motor transport services; maritime and aerial navigation; communica- 
tions, telegraph, telephone, radio, and press services; (3) the mining industry, 
including the export of minerals to Allied nations; (4) the agricultural and in- 
dustrial production of foodstuffs and their distribution; (5) the production and 
distribution of materials for manufacture; building and construction in general; 
(6) the distribution of fuel and the production and distribution of goods needed 
for public health and hygiene purposes; (7) internal supply industries; the dis- 
tribution or export of war materials and essential defence materials; (8) branches 
3 trade engaged in marketing goods for which the prices are regulated by the 

overnment. 


Procedure for the Settlement of Disputes. 


The Decree provides for two stages in the settlement of disputes. In the first 
place, there are labour disputes offices for the different branches of activity, and, 
secondly, there is the Superior Labour Council as an appeal authority. 

The labour disputes offices are set up in the Ministry of Labour for the follow- 
ing branches of activity: (1) public services, land transport, and communications 
and press services; (2) sugar production; (3) the tobacco industry and other 
export industries; (4) maritime and aerial navigation and ports; (5) food produc- 
tion and other internal supply industries; (6) agricultural and forestry production; 
(7) the mining industry; (8) the supply of materials for manufacture, and buildin 
— construction in general; (9) trades engaged in marketing price-controll 
goods. 

The Minister of Labour may set up a Central Labour Disputes Office to co- 
ordinate the work of these offices. The composition of the offices will be defined 


1 Monthly Labor Review, May 1943, pp. 959 e . > 

2 Cf. International Labour iew, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 770. 
3 Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Cuba 2. 

4 Trabajo, Apr. 1943, p. 493. 
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in separate decrees. They will be responsible for dealing with all disputes, within 
the limits of their jurisdiction, which are referred to them at the request of either 
party or which they may deal with ex officio. They must try to conciliate the parties, 
but if an agreement cannot be reached, the dispute, together with a proposal for 
settlement, must be referred to the Superior Labour Council. 

The Superior Labour ‘Council was originally set up by an Act of 12 April 1935 
as an advisory body in the Ministry of Labour.' It is composed of the Minister 
of Labour; two employers’ representatives, chosen by the Minister of Labour 
from lists submitted by the most representative national employers’ associations; 
and two workers’ representatives, also chosen by the Minister of Labour from 
lists submitted by the most representative national workers’ associations. 

The decisions taken by the Superior Labour Council are final and binding. 

Contraventions of decisions which have been made binding are rd a by 
a fine, imposed |by the Minister of Labour and amounting to 20 to 500 dollars; 
contraventions of the provisions of the Decree are punished by a fine of 31 to 
180 dollars.? 


PENALTIES FOR UNLAWFUL STOPPAGES OF WorK IN AUSTRALIA 


New National Security Regulations, dated 27 May 1943, were 
issued in Australia which vested in the Prime Minister power to 
declare that, where lockouts, strikes or any stoppages of work 
occur without lawful excuse at any protected undertaking, persons 
failing to perform their obligations under any law, award, industrial 
agreement, order, determination, code, or custom, shall be deprived 
from any exemption from service in the defence forces. 


A person in respect of whom such a declaration is made may be called upon 
to enlist and serve in the Citizen Force, or if he is not liable to serve (by reason 
of exemption or otherwise), he may be directed by the Director General of Man 
Power to perform work or services in accordance with Man Power Regulations. 

Prior to the new regulations, persons employed in a protected undertaking 
were for all purposes exempted from service in the defence forces.’ 


THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES IN THE NETHERLANDS MERCANTILE 
MARINE 


A new procedure designed to facilitate the settlement of the 
claims and disputes occurring on board ships under the Netherlands 
flag is now in force in the Netherlands mercantile marine. It is 
based on the appointment on each ship of men to represent the 
crew with a view to an early settlement of all claims and disputes 
through negotiations with the master of the ship. The regulations 
defining the procedure, and in particular the functions of the crew 
representatives, are summarised below. 


Members of the crew on each ship sailing under the Netherlands flag may 
elect a crew representative from among themselves. One crew representative only 
may be elected by the ratings on board if, at the time of the election, their number 
is less than 50; when it is more than 50, three crew representatives may be elected 
—one each for the deck, engine-room, and catering departments—by the mem- 
bers of the respective departments. 

Crew representatives must be of Netherlands nationality, have reached the 
age of 25 years, have been at sea for at least four years, and be members of the 
sailors’ section of the Central Union of Transport Workers or have been members 
of another recognised trade union when they left Holland if since then they have 
not been members of any other trade union. 

If the master considers that there are well-founded objections against one 





1 Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1935, Cuba 5. 
2 Gaceta Oficial, No. 391, 8 July 1943, pp. 11653-11658. 
3 Statutory Rules, 1943, No. 144 (Commonwealth Gazette, 27 May 1943). 
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of the crew representatives elected, either at the time of the election or later, 
the members of the crew concerned may elect another person or, whenever pos- 
sible, submit the case to a representative of the Central Union, who tries to brin 

about an agreement between the master and the crew; if no agreement is henna: 
the members of the crew concerned may elect another person, but their objections 
are transmitted to the Executive of the Central Union in London or New York, 
as the case may be. The objections are then discussed by the Executive of the 
Union and the Netherlands Shipping Committee; if no agreement is reached, 
the Minister of Commerce, Industry and Shipping or his representative decides. 

Crew representatives keep the master of the ship informed of complaints 
concerning the application of the collective agreements and regulations in force 
and advise the master, at his request, with a view to finding a solution of the 
difficulties which have occurred. They submit to the master proposals in the 
interests of good relations on board; they are bound to do everything to promote 
good understanding and harmonious collaboration on board. 

Crew representatives can claim no privilege on board on account of their 
special functions. They should be transferred as little as possible. Their presence 
does not affect the right of the members of the crew to apply directly to the 
master. 

All complaints and proposals of members of the crew are to be handled in the 
first instance on board with a view to settlement; the master may decide in each 
case that the complaint or proposal should be examined by the chief of the depart- 
ment concerned before the crew representatives are received and heard by the 
master. 

If no agreement is reached after such interview, the matter may be referred 
to the representative of the Netherlands shipping committee in a port of call. 
The decision of the master is binding, however, so long as a competent body. has 
not decided otherwise. The committee, when a case has been referred to it, 
investigates the matter in the presence of the master and of a representative 
of the union or crew representatives. After having heard the parties concerned, 
the committee or its representative gives a decision, which is binding unless 
modified in appeal. In case of appeal against the decision, the representative of 
the committee forwards a detailed report of the case, to be signed by both parties, 
to the Netherlands Shipping Committee in London or New York. The dispute 
is then referred for final decision to the Arbitration Commission for Labour 
Questions. 

Commenting on this procedure, the organ of the American section of the 
Central Union of Transport Workers, states: 


This is one of the results obtained by our organisation; it is most important 
that our crew representatives should now be legally recognised, because 
complaints on board ship can now be discussed with the master, who can no 
longer say: I have nothing to do with the union. By this arrangement our 
organisation is standing on firmer ground and it is no longer possible for the 
master of a ship arbitrarily to refuse recognition of our crew representatives. 
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Man-PowErR MOBILISATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


There has been no lessening of the over-all man-power shortage 
in Great Britain, but programme changes have required a con- 
tinuous redistribution of labour among the various essential in- 
dustries. Several steps have recently been taken by the Govern- 
ment to meet the present and prospective labour requirements of 
particular war industries; most of them are directed towards a 
further mobilisation of women and young people. 





1 De Vonk (New York), 1 Aug. 1943. 
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Labour for the Aircraft Industry. 


Changes in the production programme have necessitated an increase in the 
labour force of the aircraft industry. The additional workers can be found 
mainly through further recruiting of women. According to the Minister of 
Labour, the women’s auxiliary services have been brought nearly to their desired 
peak. No further age classes are therefore to be called up under the National 
Service Acts. Within the conscripted age classes (the 1918 to 1923 classes), it 
is now proposed to ask the women not required for the women’s services to take 
up employment in aircraft factories, regardless of whether or not they would 
prefer to enlist in one of the women’s services. In other words, the women con- 
cerned will no longer be able to exercise an option for one of the services, a 
privilege which had been granted to conscripted women up to the present time. 
Secondly, in order to enlarge the field of recruitment, the Government has 
decided to register for employment women aged 45 years and up to the age of 
50 (inclusive). Thirdly, changes in production emphasis are expected to help 
to release labour for the aircraft industry. Finally, the Government is giving 
consideration to the use of 16 and 17-year old juveniles in the industry.! 


Labour for the Coal Mining Industry. 


At the end of June 1943, the Minister of Fuel and Power warned the House 
of Commons that the labour force available for coal mining had to be reinforced 
if urgent production and civilian needs were to be met. On 29 July, the Minister 
of Labour pointed out that the labour force in the coal mining industry stood at 
706,000, that the net wastage of man-power was 20,000 a year, and that the 
average labour force for the months up to April 1944 would not exceed 700,000 
unless action was taken to supplement it. ‘“‘An average labour force at this level 
will not be sufficient to meet our probable requirements”, he declared. ‘‘Numbers 
must be substantially increased, and we must make plans for an additional inflow 
into the industry to raise the total labour force and to make good wastage.” 
The recruitment of additional workers had become increasingly dificult, in view 
of the fact that little could be expected from a further withdrawal of ex-miners 
from the forces or from industry. 

Several remedial steps were suggested. First, the Minister of Labour planned 
to remove the age limit from the option to enter the mines given to men called 
for the forces; this option was previously confined to men under 25. Secondly, 
if it was found that enough men did not choose to enter mining instead of the 
forces, men between the ages of 18 and 25 would be directed to enter mining and 
not permitted to enter the forces. Thirdly, volunteers for mining were to be 
accepted from among “‘any suitable men who are not engaged on high priority 
work’’. Finally, if these measures should not be sufficient, youths below the age 
of 18 were to be directed to mining employment. In this connection, the Minister 
added: 

I recognise that the issue of directions to youths of 18 and under would 
place on the Government a special responsibility for providing further train- 
ing if they need to change their occupation after the war; I intend to meet 
this by arranging that the post-war opportunities for training shall be open 
to them, as they will be to members of the forces; and this will be so whether 
they are directed to coal mining or to aircraft production, as may also be 
necessary.” 


Labour for Hospitals and Other Institutions. 


There has been a persistent and serious shortage of domestic help for hospitals 
and other such institutions. In order to recruit additional workers, however, 
the Minister of Labour recognised that it is essential to have a proper minimum 
standard of wages and conditions of work within these institutions. “I hope 
that there will be a steady extension of agreements between employers and 
workers in this field as in others”, he said, ‘but this must take time, and owing 
to the urgency of the matter I have appointed a Committee to undertake an 
immediate enquiry and advise me as to minimum wages and conditions’’.* 


Other Employment Adjustments. 
A number of other redistributions of labour will also be necessary in the 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 29 July 1943, col. 1797. 
2 Ibid., cols. 1798-1799. 
8 Ibid., cols. 1799-1800. 
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coming months to co-ordinate labour supply with production shifts. The Minister 
of Labour announced, for example, that sea-going engineers employed on shore 
will have to go to sea, and that skilled men in shipyards will have to be recalled 
to locomotive building. ‘‘All these measures are necessary if we are to keep pace 
with the changing needs of the war’’, he stated." 


Labour in the Building Industry. 


The organisation of the labour force of the building industry was described 
to the House by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works on 23 July 
1943. He called particular attention to the carefully worked out system for 
balancing labour resources with labour demand and praised the work of the 
Labour Corps (or Special Repair Service Flying Squad). The Labour Corps now 
includes some 3,500 building trade operatives, ready to go anywhere on emergency 
work. There are still vacancies for building trade workers willing to join the 
Corps, since it is planned to build it up to about 5,000 operatives. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works also announced that, of 82,000 
building and civil engineering undertakings required to register and submit 
labour returns at the end of 1942, some 32,000 firms indicated in the returns 
that they had no workers, and only about 1,400 firms that they employed more 
than 100 workers. The Essential Work Order for the industry now covers about 
2,600 sites, employing about 235,000 operatives. One condition for applying 
the Order is that payment by results must be adopted wherever practicable. This 
system of wage payment now covers approximately 80 per cent. of the total 
operations in the industry.” 

The Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service provided some additional information on the present and prospective 
labour force of the building and civil engineering industry. The craftsmen now 
left in the industry, he said, number ‘‘something between one-third and one- 
half of pre-war strength’. One-half of this remaining supply of craftsmen had 
been transferred to urgent Government work. After the war, between 80,000 
and 90,000 building craftsmen would be returned from munitions industries, 
and something over 200,000 would be demobilised from the forces. There would 
nevertheless be a shortage of skilled workers. Action was already being taken 


to implement the proposals for expanding the labour force which were made in 
the White Paper on the building industry’, and a strong advisory panel had 
been set up to advise the Ministry of Labour on the training scheme and to work 
out the necessary details. ‘Of one thing we are quite sure’, he said, ‘and that 
is that this scheme of special training for adults demobilised from the forces will 
be doomed to failure unless from the start the industry has confidence in it.’” 


Proportion of Women in the Engineering Industry. 


According to a statement made by the Minister of Production in the House 
of Commons on 28 July 1943, the proportion of women employed in the engineer- 
ing and allied industries rose from 16.3 per cent. in 1940 to 22.7 per cent. in 1941, 
31 per cent. in 1942, and 34.6 per cent. in 1943.5 


Concentration of Production. 


In reply to a question asked in the House in June 1943, the President of the 
Board of Trade stated that the concentration of the clothing industry was under 
way and that no further concentrations were contemplated at present.* The 
scheme for withdrawing labour from the printing trades is to be “held in 
abeyance for the present’’.” 


Principles for Labour Transference. 


According to complaints received by the Trades Union Congress, transfers 
of workers from one job to another, resulting from changes in the production 
programme, have not taken sufficient account of the efficiency of the firm affected. 
Moreover, insufficient attention has been given to the permanent residence of 
the workers. Sometimes local workers have been dismissed while workers travel- 


1 Ibid., col. 1800. 

2 Idem, 23 July 1943, cols. 1236 et seq. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 93. 
4 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 23 July 1943, cols. 1294 et seg. 
5 Idem, 28 July 1943, col. 1571. 

6 Idem, 29 June 1943, col. 1461. 

1 Typographical Circular (Manchester), Aug. 1943, p. 133. 
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ling from some distance continue to be employed. It is suggested that national 
service officers have not taken into full account the question of the domestic 
responsibilities of transferred male workers (although those of women are taken 
into account). Other difficulties have arisen where union representatives have 
not been consulted. 

The instructions of the Ministry of Labour to national service officers, however, 
direct the latter to endeavour to secure the full co-operation of the management 
and workers’ representatives in selecting workers for transfer. The officers are 
instructed to vary the methods of selection of individual workers according to 
the circumstances. In the first place, there should be a call for volunteers. 4 
sufficient number of workers ready to transfer is not obtained in this way, the 
officers of the Ministry of Labour should ask the management to arrange a joint 
meeting of representatives of the management and of the workers. The selection 
of workers for transfer should be arranged with regard to the following factors: 
the nature of the present work in comparison with the prospective work; skill; 
domestic responsibilities; age; and length of service with the firm. Moreover, 
in selecting workers to go to a particular district, preference should be given 
to workers whose homes are in that district. 

The need for skilled men has to be the overriding consideration in many 
cases, and consequently some personal hardship is unavoidable. The Trades 
Union Congress is of the opinion, however, that if the instructions of the Ministry 
of Labour were faithfully carried out, many of the complaints that have arisen 
among the workers would be removed.! 


Unemployment. 

On 12 April 1943, 76,769 persons were registered at employment exchanges 
in Great Britain as wholly unemployed, excluding 21,669 persons classified by 
interviewing panels as unsuitable for ordinary employment. An additional 1,312 
persons were registered as temporarily stopped, and 2,010 as unemployed casual 
workers.? 


EMPLOYMENT MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE MOBILISATION OF MAN-POWER 


The United States War Manpower Commission has recently 
taken several important steps to meet the man-power require- 
ments of the armed forces and of war industries. Changes have 
been made in the selective service rules with a view to shifting 
men of military age either to the forces or to important war work. 
Moreover, existing employment controls have been strengthened 
by a new regulation which will incorporate minimum national 
standards governing hiring and job transfers in the local employ- 
ment stabilisation plans now blanketing the country. 


Man-Power Requirements and Labour Supply. 


At least 4,000,000 persons must be added to the armed forces and to muni- 
tions industries between July 1943 and July 1944. The armed forces are expected 
to expand by 2,000,000, and another 2,000,000 workers will be needed by the 
munitions industries (which include the metal-using industries, metal mining, 
and selected chemical and rubber industries). 

The two main sources of labour supply available to meet these needs are: 
(a) persons employed in civilian industries which will be curtailed because of 
material shortages and reductions in services; and (b) persons who are not now 
in the labour market. Employment is expected to decrease by about 2,600,000 
in the non-munitions industries over the year July 1943 to July 1944. The 
decline will occur largely in trade and services, construction and some building 
materials, miscellaneous non-essential manufacturing industries, and non-war 
Government activities, and in the self-employed group. The normal increment 
to the labour force resulting from population growth is approximately 700,000 





1 Labour (London), July 1943, pp. 332-333. 
2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1943, p. 66. 
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persons. The remaining needs for man-power must be met by people not normally 
in the labour force, principally non-farm housewives under 45 years of age who 
are not responsible for the care of small children. 

As a whole, the labour resources of the United States are still adequate. 
The most difficult man-power problems are local; and these will be accentuated 
during 1943-44 because the needs for more war workers are centred in areas 
where critical man-power shortages already exist. According to the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, the main task before the country is to 
carry out extensive transfers of workers from one occupation and area to another 
and from industry to the armed forces, and to recruit large numbers of additional 
women not yet in the labour force. In order to meet this situation, the Com- 
mission has taken several important steps directed towards concentrating man- 
power on war work or in the forces.! 


Occupational Deferment. 


The growing shortage of man-power means, according to the Chairman of the 
Manpower Commission, that “every worker must justify himself in terms of his 
contribution to the war effort”. The principal modifications in the selective 
service rules are aimed at ensuring that men of military age, if not in the forces, 
are in useful war jobs. 

A new list of non-deferrable activities has been issued. The list now includes 
60 occupations and 58 activities plainly non-essential in the war effort. In addi- 
tion to the listed non-deferrable activities, it is stated explicitly that “the status 
of idleness is to be treated as a non-deferrable activity’. Extension of the list 
is intended primarily to encourage the transfer of men with children, at present 
deferred on the grounds of dependency, to jobs of war importance, and to ensure 
that, when fathers are drafted, those in the least important work will be the 
first to be inducted into the forces. 

Secondly, a new list of critical occupations has been issued. The list includes 
149 skilled occupations in production, service, technical, scientific, and pro- 
fessional work. Men with skills in these occupations who are not engaged in 
essential industry are supposed to register with the local employment office 
as available for transfer to essential work. If they are requested to transfer and 


do not on to do so, they are subject to reclassification under selective service 


so that they may be taken by the forces. Local employment offices have been 
instructed to certify men to selective service boards when the men are found to 
be not using their skills to aid the war effort. 

At the same time, a memorandum to local selective service boards urges the 
boards to give special consideration with reference to deferment to men possess- 
ing critical skills and engaged in useful war jobs. In determining whether a 
worker is replaceable, the boards are instru to consider the immediate effect 
of his induction on war production, and to take into account not only the national 
shortage of his skill but also the availability of local replacements. 

Between the list of critical occupations and the non-deferrable activities, 
there are many activities which are not classified—lawyers, taxi drivers, and 
so forth. Men in these activities are subject to selective service rules in the 
ordinary order of call.* 


Extension and Reinforcement of Employment Controls. 


Until August 1943 transfers from one job to another in the United States and 
restrictions on hiring were regulated under regional or area employment stabilisa- 
tion plans, which varied considerably from one region and area to another. A 
new regulation of the War Manpower Commission, prescribed on 13 August 
1943, established a number of minimum standards relating to employment 
control which must be included in all local plans. These uniform national stand- 
ards will apply to all hiring and to all transfers, whether to work at a higher, 
lower, or the same rate of pay; and in this latter respect, they modify the applica- 
tion of the regulation on transfers previously summarised in these pages.* The 


1 Estimates of labour requirements and supply were prepared on the basis of a joint statement 

y ge u of Labor Statistics and the War Manpower Commission (Monthly Labor Review, 
ug. a 

2 Bureau oF SELEcTIVE Service: Local Board Memoranda, Nos. 115 and 181; Orricg or War 
INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION: Press release, 14 . 1943. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 771. This regulation is 
revoked and replaced by a regulation stating that transfers to jobs with higher pay are prohibited 
if the transfer is made in violation of the provisions of an employment stabilisation plan approved 
by the Manpower ission. 
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new standards have been approved by the national Management-Labor Policy 
Committee of the Commission, and are based upon experience under local em- 
ployment stabilisation plans. In deference to the Commission’s policy of delegat- 
ing as much authority as possible to regional and local officials, the standards 
do not become effective in any area until they have been adopted formally by 
the regional or area director of the War Manpower Commission, after consulta- 
tion with his regional or area management-labour committee. By 15 October 
1943, however, all regional and area programmes must have incorporated these 
standards. 

Under the new regulation, a worker who was engaged in essential or locally 
important work during the preceding 60-day period may be hired by a new 
employer (a) only if he is needed for work in essential or locally important work 
or if he was sent to the work by the Employment Service, and (0) only if he presents 
a statement of availability from his last employer or if he is referred to employ- 
ment by or with the consent of the Employment Service. 

A statement of availability to a worker whose last employment was in 
essential or locally necessary work must be given any worker by his employer 
in the following cases: (a) if he has been discharged or his employment is other- 
wise terminated by the employer; (0) if he has been laid off indefinitely or for 
7 or more days; (c) if continuance of his employment would involve undue 
personal hardship; (d) if his employment is or was at a wage or salary or under 
conditions below standards established by State or Federal law or regulation; or 
(e) if his employment is or was at a wage or salary defined as substandard by 
the National War Labor Board (or other authorised agency) and the employer 
has failed to adjust the wage or to apply to the appropriate agency for adjust- 
ment. 

If the employer fails to give a worker a statement of availability, the Employ- 
ment Service may do so, if it finds that the worker is entitled to transfer. The 
Employment Service may also issue these statements to any workers of an em- 
ployer who is not complying with War Manpower Commission policy or regula- 
tions, and to any worker whose skill is not being fully utilised (or who is not 
working full-time) and who applies for permission to transfer to other available 
employment. 

Workers in the new list of critical occupations, mentioned above, must not 
only possess a statement of availability when transferring from one job to another, 
but must be referred to employment by or with the consent of the United States 
Employment Service. This is aimed at ensuring the best possible channelling 
of workers with skills of war importance. 

Moreover, workers who have not lived or worked in the locality of the new 
employment for the preceding 30-day period (in-migrants) must be hired by or 
with the consent of the Employment Service. This is primarily to control migra- 
tion and to divert migrant labour to the most important available employments. 

Referral to employment by or with the consent of the Employment Service 
is also necessary for any worker whose last regular employment has been jn 
agriculture and who is seeking or is to be hired for non-agricultural work. Workers 
who wish to engage in such work for less than six weeks, however, need not go 
through the Employment Service. No agricultural worker may be referred to non- 
agricultural work except after consultation with a representative of the War 
Food Administration. 

None of these provisions apply to: (a) the hiring of a new worker for agri- 
culture; (6) the hiring of a new worker for subsidiary work or for work lasting less 
than 7 days; (c) the hiring of any worker in territories or possessions of the United 
States (except Hawaii and Alaska); (d) the hiring of workers by foreign or State 
or local Governments (unless these agencies request to be covered by the pro- 
gramme); (e) the hiring of domestic servants; and (f) the hiring of school 
teachers for employment in vacations. 

The referral to work and the hiring of any worker must be based on qualifica- 
tions essential for job performance, and the decision in the matter must be made 
without discrimination as to race, colour, creed, sex, national origin, or, except 
as required by law, citizenship. 

Finally, a series of optional employment controls is outlined in the regulation. 
These may be adopted by regional or area man-power directors to meet the needs 
of particular labour market areas. The optional provisions are included in order 
to permit the extension of compulsory use of employment service facilities to 
various categories of workers, if such action should be necessary to meet local 
requirements. Provisions may also be inserted in local programmes to protect 
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workers from loss of seniority or other re-employment rights, to control advertis- 
ing, to protect workers from arbitrary discharge, and to facilitate transfer from 
one job to another in various ways. 

No new war man-power industry stabilisation programme may now be 
established and no existing industry programme may continue in effect after 
15 October 1943 unless it has been specifically approved by the War Manpower 
Commission. Existing regional and area employment stabilisation programmes 
must be amended and approved by the appropriate authority (either the War 
Manpower Commission or the regional man-power director) by 15 October 1943. 
By that date, there must be an approved programme in every area and region 
of the country.! 


THE REHABILITATION AND RESETTLEMENT OF DEMOBILISED MEMBERS OF THE 
Forces 


The United States has begun to lay general plans and to 
develop the necessary administrative organisation for the demo- 
bilisation and reintegration in civilian life of members of the armed 
forces. In an address of 28 July 1943 the President put forward 
a series of proposals for helping to meet the special problems of 
demobilised service men and women. On the same day, the War 
Manpower Commission issued a statement of policy on the re- 
employment and placement of war veterans. 


Proposals of the President. 


Stating that ‘“‘the members of the armed forces have been compelled to make 
greater economic sacrifice and every other kind of sacrifice than the rest of us, 
and are entitled to definite action to help take care of their special problems’”’, 
the President suggested that ‘‘the least to which they are entitled’ would be: 


(1) Mustering-out pay to every member of the armed forces and merchant 
marine when he or she is honourably discharged, large enough in each case 
to cover : reasonable period of time between his discharge and the finding of 
a new job; 

(2) In case no job is found after diligent search, then unemployment 
a sy if the individual registers with the United States Employment 

rvice; 

(3) An opportunity for members of the armed services to get further 
education or trade training at the cost of their Government; 

(4) Allowance of credit to all members of the armed forces, under unem- 
ployment compensation and Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance, for 
their period of service. For these purposes they should be treated as if they 
had continued their employment in private industry; 

(5) Improved and liberalised provisions for hospitalisation, rehabilitation 
and medical care of disabled members of the armed forces and merchant 
marine. 

(6) Sufficient pensions for disabled members of the armed forces.* 


Policy Statement of the War Manpower Commission. 


The statement of the War Manpower Commission, which was approved by 
the national Management-Labor Policy Committee of the Commission, defines 
the responsibilities of the various Federal agencies concerned with the re-employ- 
ment, rehabilitation, and training of war veterans. 

To some extent the responsibilities of the Manpower Commission for the 
re-employment of veterans are set forth in existing legislation. The Wagner- 
Peyser Act (which established the United States Employment Service) stipulates 
that the Employment Service shall ‘‘maintain a veterans’ service to be devoted 
to securing employment for veterans”. The Selective Service Act requires the 
Director of Selective Service “‘to establish a Personnel Division with adequate 
facilities to render aid in the replacement in their former positions, or in securing 
new positions for, members of the land and naval forces of the United States’’. 





1 War MANPOWER Commission, Regulation 7 (Federal Register, 17 Aug. 1943). 
2 Text of the President's address, official press release, 28 July 1943 
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In order to complete this existing structure and to clarify the responsibilities 
of the various Federal agencies, the War Manpower Commission issued its state- 
ment of “basic national policy”. Its objective is ‘‘to provide rapid, accurate and 
orderly employment and re-employment of veterans as they are returned to 
civil life’ and “to assist appropriate agencies in the rehabilitation and training 
of veterans’’. 

The Re-employment Division (Personnel Division) of the Selective Service 
system (which is under the War Manpower Commission) is to continue to be 
responsible for reinstating veterans in their former jobs; and it will also assist 
the local employment offices of the Manpower Commission to find employment 
for veterans. The local employment offices are to provide registration and place- 
ment facilities for returned service men and women who were not employed 
when they joined the services or who do not wish to or are unable to return to 
their former positions. The Veterans’ Employment Service Division of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Placement is to continue to develop veterans’ employ- 
ment programmes and policies, which will be carried into operation in the field 
offices of the Manpower Commission. Veterans’ employment representatives 
stationed in State War Manpower offices and larger local employment offices 
will help to co-ordinate the programmes and to meet special individual problems 
of veterans. 

The War Manpower Commission and the War and Navy Departments will 
continue to work together to maintain and improve existing programmes for 
assisting the rehabilitation and resettlement of discharged disabled veterans. 
Local employment offices will send officials to Army and Navy hospitals to 
register disabled men prior to their discharge, and medical officers and other 
military personnel have been instructed to co-operate in every way with the 
staff of the employment offices. 

The regional, State, area, and local offices of the Manpower Commission and 
the Veterans’ Employment Service Division of the Bureau of Placement are 
given several specific responsibilities. They are, first of all, to maintain close 
operating relations with the United States Civil Service Commission in order to 
facilitate the recruitment and placement of veterans (both able-bodied and 
disabled) in Government service. The representatives of the Civil Service Com- 
mission stationed in the larger local employment offices will help in this work. 
Secondly, they are to develop a programme for reporting data on the number of 
veterans registered and placed. Thirdly, they are to establish procedures for 
clearing information from one office to another so that disabled men, in particular, 
will be able to obtain full data concerning suitable employment opportunities. 

Finally, the Veterans’ Employment Service Division of the Bureau of Place- 
ment and the State Veterans Employment Representatives are to maintain 
contact with all Government and private agencies rendering service to veterans 
and to co-ordinate the activities of these agencies. The agencies in question in- 
clude the Navy and War Departments, the Veterans’ Administration, other 
Federal and State rehabilitation and training agencies, the American Red Cross, 
numerous veterans’ organisations, and veterans’ employment committees of the 
Federal Advisory Council of the War Manpower Commission.! 


AMENDMENT OF CANADIAN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION 


An “Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940’’ 
was passed by the Canadian House of Commons on 17 July 1943. 
The only major change made by the amending Act relates to the 
extension of the coverage of unemployment insurance by removing 
or raising the maximum earnings limitation, as noted below. 
The other changes are of minor importance and are largely designed 
to clear up ambiguities in the previous text of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and to modify administrative provisions on the 
basis of experience with the Act so far. The amendments became 
effective on 1 September 1943. 


1 Orricg OF WaR INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER Commission: Press release, 28 July 1943. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 255. 
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Modifications of Coverage. 


Under the previous Act, the highest earnings class for which contributions 
and benefits were prescribed was class 7—those earning $26 but less than $38.50 
a week or $2,000 per year. Among the excepted employments was employment 
at a rate of remuneration exceeding $2,000 per year, or, in cases where employ- 
ment involved part-time service only, at a rate of remuneration which exceeded 
$2,000 a year for full-time service. Under the amending Act, the ceiling of $2,000 
is raised to $2,400 and a new proviso is added to the effect that “any employ- 
ment in which the contractual rate of remuneration is an hourly rate, a daily 
rate, a weekly rate, a piece rate, including a mileage or other rate, being a sum 
of money per unit of physical measurement of work accomplished or service 
rendered, or any such rates in common with other rates’’, shall be insured, re- 
gardless of the amount of the remuneration, unless it is otherwise excepted. The 
result of these amendments is to remove the maximum earnings limit from all 
industrial employments except those where the rates of remuneration are based 
on periods of time exceeding one week, and to raise the maximum earnings limit 
where it would still apply (to white-collar workers, for example) from $2,000 
to $2,400 a year. Because of the increase in the earnings, the last contribution 
class has been changed to read “earning $26 or more in a week” instead of “‘earn- 
ing $26 but less than $38.50 in a week”. 

Other minor changes in the coverage are included in the new Act. Employees 
in Canada of foreign Governments may now be insured with the concurrence ot 
the Government concerned and of the Commission. Employees in a non-profit 
hospital or charitable institution may be brought under the Act, and the employer 
may make contributions in respect of any group or class of such employees with 
the consent of the Commission. The provision which made employment in the 
public service under the Civil Service Act an excepted employment has been 
repealed, and the Act now covers non-permanent employees of the public service 
working under the Civil Service Act in the same way as all other non-permanent 
Government employees. Another change is designed to place employment for 
a public utility operated in connection with a municipality on the same basis, 
for unemployment insurance purposes, as a utility operated by a private corpora- 
tion. The Commission is also given power to except employment from unemploy- 
ment insurance in any area where there is “‘inconsiderable insurable employ- 
ment’’—a change made to overcome administrative difficulties in the distant 
northerly areas of Canada. Finally, a new section is added, making it clear that 
the Commission is the proper body to decide questions as to whether or not any 
person is employed in an excepted employment. 


Other Amendments. 


A number of other amendments were made for reasons of administrative 
convenience or to remove ambiguities in the wording of the previous Act. For 
example, the amending Act gives the Commission power to prescribe contribu- 
tion rates for periods of less than a week. Since the weekly contribution rates 
are not divisible by six, administrative difficulties had been encountered in deal- 
ing with fractions of cents. The amendment is aimed at removing these difficulties. 
Another change makes provision for one stamp class for all persons granted a 
certificate of exemption. Still another stipulates that no application for refunds 
may be considered where the amount involved is less than 50 cents. Other 
changes relate to the conditions for the extension of the two-year contribution 
period; a clarification of the requirement of 60 additional daily contributions 
before further benefit may be drawn; the power of insurance officers to disallow 
claims; penalties for contravention and non-compliance; and the provisions 
relating to records and reports. Another change gives the Commission authority 
to make regulations regarding the payment of benefit to persons resident out of 
Canada. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR SUPPLY PROBLEMS IN SWITZERLAND 


Owing to the necessity for new measures to secure the man- 
power required for agriculture in 1943, the Swiss Federal Council 
issued an Order on 26 January 1943 providing for the organisation 
of labour groups and labour camps for agriculture. 
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A circular addressed to the cantonal Governments by the War Office for 
Industry and Labour explains that about 63,000 additional persons were directed 
to agriculture as an emergency measure in 1942, some as volunteers and some 
under the provisions for compulsory labour service.' During the current year, 
the Federal Council decided to carry out a new instalment, affecting some 100,000 
hectares, of the scheme for extending the area of cultivable land, involving large- 
scale improvement and clearance works which will require a large labour force. 
In addition, according to informed circles, there was also in the majority of rural 
communes a considerable amount of simple work to be done for the purpose of 
extending the cultivated area or improving its output which had been neglected 
either because of lack of enterprise on the part of the commune or landowner, 
or on account of financial or other difficulties. It was further stated that, although 
the current provisions had enabled all requests for labour actually received to 
met, many peasants had refrained from asking for workers whom they really 
needed, either because they had no room to house them, or out of unwillingness 
to disturb their usual habits. The Order of 26 January 1943 is intended to fulfil 
the twofold purpose of enabling such peasants to engage the extra help they need 
and permitting the execution of the works mentioned above. 

The Order lays on the cantons the responsibility for forming groups of workers 
in the rural communes, and for taking all necessary measures to this end. The 
Confederation will assist the cantons and the communes, and may also form 
groups itself, having recourse to the assistance of private organisations where 
necessary. 

If the nature and size of the scheme to be carried out so require, inter-regional 
or inter-cantonal labour camps may be organised for large groups of workers by 
the War Office for Industry and Labour. 

In recruiting labour for the groups and camps, recourse will be had in the 
first place to unemployed workers of suitable physique, secondly to volunteers, 
and lastly to persons liable to compulsory labour service. Special groups will be 
formed for female workers and for youths. 

The group leaders will be appointed by the communal, cantonal or Federal 
authorities, according to circumstances. They may be volunteers or may 
called up under the compulsory labour service regulations. The War Office for 
Industry and Labour will assist in the training of group leaders, and will organise 
instruction and improvement courses in various regions. 

The work allotted to the members of each group is determined by the group 
leader in agreement with the authorities. The members of the group will be 
required in the first place to work separately in agricultural undertakings, and 
for the rest of the time will be employed in group work for the improvement of 
agricultural production. 

The members and leaders of the groups will receive a daily payment from the 
group management in addition to quarters and food, the amount of the payment 
to be fixed by the War Office for Industry and Labour. Where members of a 
group are employed in an agricultural undertaking, the employer pays the man- 
agement of the group the standard wage for the work done. Where the group as a 
whole or some of its members are employed on group work, whether public or 
private, the employer will pay the management of the group the standard wage 
for the locality, but special arrangements may be made, with the approval of the 
War Office for Industry and Labour, in the case of group work for agricultural 
improvement which cannot be carried out at the standard wage.? 


GERMAN EMPLOYMENT PoLicy 
PLACEMENT OF WORKERS IN ESSENTIAL UNDERTAKINGS 


A circular has been sent to all employers in German munitions 
factories by the General Controller of Labour concerning the engage- 
ment of the workers made available by the Orders of 27 and 29 
January 1943 relating to registration and the closing of businesses 
respectively.® 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 580; Vol. XLVI, No. 4, 


Oct. je. p. 466. 
2 Recueil des lois pein, 28 Jan. 1943, No. 4, p. 91; Journal des associations cantonales suisses, 


12 Feb. 1943, p. 142. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 95. 
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The circular points out that the success of these measures depends to a large 
extent on the skill with which the factories are able to place the new workers. 
Many of these have never been engaged in factory work before, and temporary 
difficulties are therefore unavoidable. In many cases, the workers will be married 
women who can be utilised only for part-time work owing to their household 
duties or for health reasons. 

In order to ensure that the placing of these workers is undertaken in the 
most favourable conditions, the employment offices convene the employers in 
munitions industries for general discussions on the question. The factories must 
give the employment alee exact information as to their demand for labour. 
Full account must be taken of the personal characteristics of the new workers, 
and the fact that large numbers of foreign workers are employed should enable 
employers to make suitable jobs available by a process of exchange. In all cir- 
cumstances employers must see that workers who are physically weak are not 
employed on heavy work. 

Workers who can be employed only on a part-time basis should so far as 
possible be placed together in separate branches of the undertaking. Each under- 
taking must appoint someone to supervise the execution of the above instructions. 
It will be his duty: (1) to ensure that suitable jobs are made available in all parts 
of the undertaking; (2) to co-operate with the employment office in the prelimin- 
ary selection of the workers; (3) to make the final selection of the workers; (4) to 
select training staff; and (5) to establish special training schemes and exercise a 
regular supervision over the placing of the workers concerned. 

The employer will be asked at a suitable time to report: (1) how many workers 
have been engaged; (2) how many are engaged in productive work after a short 
period of training; (3) how many additional workers have been taken on as a 
result of exchange of jobs; and (4) to what extent it has been possible to train 
additional specialised workers.* 


EMPLOYMENT OF Domestic WORKERS 


In virtue of the Order concerning restrictions on change of em- 
ployment of 1 September 1939, a new Order was issued on 23 Feb- 


ruary 1943 concerning the position of domestic workers.* 


The earlier Order provides that with certain exceptions no contract of employ- 
ment or apprenticeship may be terminated by an employer or a worker 
without the consent of the employment office.2 The Order of 23 February 1943 
empowers the employment office to take the initiative in this matter. It provides 
that the employment office may terminate a contract of service or apprenticeship 
of household workers by giving written notice, which must expire at the end 
of a calendar month. The notice must be given at least 14 days in advance for 
—— household workers or one month in advance for regular household 
workers. 

Householders must on request give all necessary information to the employ- 
ment office, which can if it desires require the personal appearance of the house- 
holder, the housewife or the workers concerned. 

Domestic service in households with children under 14 years of age had been 
excepted by an Order of 6 September 1939 from the provision of the Order of 
1 September 1939 requiring the consent of an employment office for all engage- 
ments of workers. is exception was abolished by the new Order.’ 


ALLOWANCES FoR CompuLsory LABouR SERVICE 


The regulations governing the allowances which are payable 
to workers called up for compulsory labour service*® were consolid- 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 7, 5 Mar. 1943, Part I, p. 157. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 82. 

3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXI, No. 12, 18 Sept. 1939, p. 351. 

4 Idem, Vol. LXXII, No. 1, 2 Oct. 1939, p. 12. 

5 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 7, 5 Mar. 1943, Part 12 158. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942: “Wartime Developments in 
German Wage Policy”, by René Livcuen, pp. 157-158. 
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ated in a circular of 8 February 1943 issued on behalf of the Com- 
missioner for the Four-Year Plan and the General Controller of 


Labour. 


The allowances are payable to the following: any person residing in Germany 
and called up under the Order of 13 February 1939'; workers and employees who, 
having lost their previous employment as a result of the Order of 21 March 1940 
on the closing of undertakings or as a result of air-raid damage, were re-employed 
within three months; soldiers released from service to work in an undertaking. 
The allowances are payable only to persons of German nationality other than 
Jews and gypsies, but stateless persons may receive certain allowances in case 
of emergency. There are three kinds of allowance: a separation allowance, a 
special allowance, and a bonus for uninterrupted service. 

The separation allowance may be paid to a person who is obliged to live away 
from his dependants as a result of being called up. It continues to be paid in case 
of illness unless the beneficiary returns to his home district. Claimants whose 
income does not exceed 7,200 marks a year receive the allowance without any 
means test. If the income exceeds that amount, the allowance must be reduced 
or refused if this is justified by the claimant's total income and family circum- 
stances. It is also reduced by an amount equal to any allowance that may be 
given by the undertaking concerned. The maximum allowance is 3.20 marks 
per day or 22.40 marks per week; in the case of service outside the German fron- 
tiers (including the General Government of Poland) it is 19 marks weekly. Women 
= are called up under the Order may receive the allowance under certain con- 

itions. 

The special allowance is paid if this is necessary to secure the economic situa- 
tion of the claimant. It may be paid in individual cases to cover maintenance 
needs (if, for example, lower wages are paid in the new than in the old employ- 
ment), and it is also payable to a claimant to enable him to fulfil certain legal or 
contractual obligations previously entered into. The earnings of the claimant 
exclusive of pay for hours worked in excess of his usual hours, plus the special 
allowance, may in no case exceed the earnings at the previous place of employ- 
ment. If in consequence of sickness the claimant is no longer in receipt of earnings 
from his employment, the special allowance may not exceed the sick pay which 
he would have received at his previous place of employment. 

The bonus for uninterrupted service may be paid to persons who as a result 
of being called up have lived away from their dependants for at least 12 months, 
and to other persons called up under the Order who have been employed away 
from their usual place of employment for at least 18 months. The maximum 
amount payable is 1 mark per day excluding Sundays. This bonus is supplement- 
ary to the separation or special allowance in the case of persons living away from 
their dependants. In the case of the other persons referred to, the earnings and 
allowances may not exceed the earnings of the claimant at his previous place of 
employment.? 


UNIFICATION OF TRAINING ALLOWANCES IN GERMANY 


An Order for the unification of training allowances and other 
payments to apprentices and learners in private undertakings was 
issued by the German General Controller of Labour on 25 February 


1943. 


It is based on the principle that the contract of apprenticeship or learnership 
is not a contract of employment but a contract of training, the purpose and 
content of which is to ensure, not the output of productive goods, but the training 
of the young worker. The payments made to the apprentice or learner by the 
employer are therefore not to be considered as wages or salary but as training 
allowances, the object of which is to provide for the maintenance of the young 
worker during the period of training. There is therefore no justification for the 
existing differences in the rates of allowances. Unification of these allowances 
will facilitate the work of all undertakings and other bodies concerned and will 
also facilitate vocational guidance. 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, No. 6, 8 May 1939, p. 606. 
2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 5, 15 Feb. 1943, Part I, p. 112. 
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The Order applies to apprentices and learners in private undertakings in 
Germany including the annexed eastern territories, with the exception of: (a) 
mining apprentices; (b) those engaged in agriculture, including horticulture, viticul- 
ture, and apiculture, forestry and hunting undertakings, fishing, and stock- 
raising; (c) those engaged in shipping or infand navigation; and (d) domestics. 

An apprentice is defined as one who is being trained on the basis of a contract 
of apprenticeship. A learner is one who, in a recognised learnership occupation, 
is being trained on the basis of a contract of learnership. 

All apprentices and learners will receive allowances, varying according to 
the age at which the apprentice or learner commences his training and the num- 
ber of years during which he has undergone training. If the employer pays for 
board and lodging, smaller allowances are paid. If the training takes place in 
Berlin, Vienna or Hamburg, a higher allowance is fixed than in other places. If 
the training is shortened as a result of a previous course in a commercial or similar 
school, the period by which the training is shortened is reckoned as a period of 
apprenticeship or learnership in determining the amount of the allowance. 

If an apprentice or learner is regularly engaged in overtime work, that is to 
say, for more than 48 hours per week, overtime pay is paid at the rate of 1 per 
cent. of the training allowance per hour. 

The allowances (including board and lodging in appropriate cases) are to be 
paid for a period of six weeks to apprentices or learners who are unable to work 
as a result of sickness, prevented from working by other personal reasons 
through no fault of their own, or unable to work for other than personal reasons. 
If the sickness is the result of an accident in the factory, these allowances must 
be paid for 12 weeks. If the above conditions are not fulfilled, 0.5 per cent. of the 
monthly allowance may be withheld for every hour of lost time. 

Employers are forbidden to pay higher amounts than those laid down in the 
Order. No other payments may be made unless they are expressly permitted in a 
general Order or specially allowed by the Labour Trustee. 

Workers who pass the examination concluding the training before the time 
provided in the contract expires are at that time entitled to wages or salary in ac- 
cordance with their occupational group.! 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages* to the tech- 
nical training scheme operated by the Department of Labour, 
Government of India. At the end of February 1943 the number of 
trainees who had completed their training under the scheme and had 
been absorbed by the defence services, ordnance factories, ship- 
yards, and civil industry totalled 37,275, the number of trades for 
which training was given was 40, and the number of trainees for 
whom facilities for training were available annually in the different 
centres was well over 60,000. 


Different measures (revised syllabuses containing graded exercises, quarterly 
competitive tests with prizes, lecture classes for instructors, improvement in the 
salaries and prospects of training staff) designed to enhance the standard of effi- 
ciency of the training, without extending the period of training, which will in no 
case exceed 12 months, will be taken during 1943-44, and, as a first step, a course 
of basic training will be instituted for all new entrants destined for the metal 


working trades.’ 








1 Idem, No. 7, 5 Mar. 1943, Part I, p. 164. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 234; No. 6, June 1943, 


p. 777. 
* Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 115, 1 June 1943. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


CONDITIONS IN FACTORIES IN BARODA STATE IN INDIA 


The following is a summary of information published by the 
Government of Baroda on conditions of work in factories in the 
State! during the year ending 31 July 1941.? 


The total number of registered factories at the end of the year under review 
was 158, as against 162 in the previous year, and the number in actual operation 
under the Factories Act® was 148 (45 perennial, 21 of which worked on night 
shifts throughout the year as against 13 in 1940, and 103 seasonal, some of which 
also worked on night shifts during a part of the season) as against 140 in the previ- 
ous year. The number of operatives employed in all industries during the year 
was 41,104 (34,708 men, 6,075 women and 321 adolescents) as against 37,143 
(31,039 men, 5,789 women and 315 adolescents) in the previous year. 

All perennial factories in actual operation were inspected at least once during 
the year under review, and 38 of them more than once; 96 of the seasonal factories 
were also inspected, and the remaining 7 were not inspected because they worked 
only for a very short time. Prosecutions were instituted against 2 factories, both 
of which resulted in convictions, while 35 warnings were given for breaches of 
factory regulations. 

Legislation on the basis of the British Indian Payment of Wages Act‘ was 
introduced in the State during the year under review and rules for the admi- 
nistration of the Act were framed in accordance with the Payment of Wages 
Rules, 1937, of the province of Bombay. 

Four trade unions, registered in 1940, continued to function during the year 
under review, with a total membership of 5,669 at the end of the year, as against 
5,447 in the corresponding period of the previous year. 

Trade disputes in a number of mills about the cost-of-living bonus, which 
had resulted in strikes, were amicably settled between the employers and the 
workers, and the Government appointed an arbitrator to investigate the question 
and give an award. 

An apprenticeship scheme, which was introduced in 1940 to increase the 
facilities for training for skilled employment, has apparently not proved popular, 
and only 13 young people joined the scheme during the year under review. 

Payments made in accordance with workmen’s compensation legislation 
during the year under review amounted to about 6,510 rupees, as against 
6,400 rupees in the previous year, and those in respect of maternity benefit to 
about 3,040 rupees, as against 2,570 rupees in the previous year.® 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES 


While adhering largely to the Little Steel formula‘ limiting wage 
increases to 15 per cent. above the January 1941 level, the United 
States National War Labor Board in recent case decisions has 
continued to admit new grounds for permitting the adjustment of 
wages above the levels prescribed by Executive Order 9328 of 8 
April 1943, and by subsequent decisions of the Director of Economic 


_ | Area: 8,176 square miles; population, 2,855,010; proportion of the population engaged in ag- 
ricultural and pastoral occupations, 63 per cent. The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, cas- 
tor oil, rape, poppy, cotton, sun-hemp, tobacco, sugar cane, maize, and garden crops; and textile 
mills are among the principal industrial establishments in the State. 

2 Annual Report of the Department of Industries and Labour, Baroda State, for the year ending 
31st July 1941 (Baroda State Press, 1943). 

3 For the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1930, Baroda 1. 

‘ For an account of the provisions of the Act, see I.L.O.: Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 
41: Industrial Labour in India (Geneva, 1938), pp. 97-99; and for the text of the Act, Legislative 
Series, 1936, Ind. 1. 

5 Communicatfon to the I.L.O. 

® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 490-491. 
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Stabilization. At the same time, however, the Board has revised 
the method of awarding increases for merit and length of service, 
with a view to eliminating a possible loophole in its stabilisation 
policy. It has also approved a statement of policy with respect to 
equal pay for women. 


New Grounds for Wage Increases. 


Adding to previously declared grounds for granting wage increases, the War 
Labor Board, with the approval of the Economic Stabilization Director, decided 
on 8 July 1943 that it has authority to correct obsolete wage structures which 
interfere with the prosecution of the war. Thus major wage cases coming before 
the Board are now classified into five categories: (1) the 15 per cent. rule of the 
Little Steel formula; (2) correction of substandards of living; (3) rate adjustments 
to conform with the current minima for comparable occupations; (4) intra- 
plant adjustments; and (5) correction of obsolete wage structures interfering 
with the prosecution of the war. 

The new ground will be used in adjusting such wage schedules to the ‘“‘mini- 
mum of going rates for the most comparable work’”’ where increases would not 
be justified on previously declared grounds. By the decision in question, affecting 
30 Michigan and North Wisconsin lumber companies, increases in minimum 
rates of 25—27.5 per cent. were granted, although rates had previously been 
advanced approximately 30 per cent. since 1 January 1941, and corresponding 
increases in dollars and cents in all rates above the minimum were also ordered. 
It was pointed out that the former wage structure had been set in peacetime, 
when there was small demand for a comparatively high priced product, and that 
it was now obsolete. The demand created by the war had completely reversed the 
situation, and the Board therefore ordered that wage increases should be granted 
to reflect the increasing importance of the operations in question to the national 
welfare, and to remove a gross injustice to lumber workers, who were forbidden 
under War Manpower Commission regulations to transfer to better paying jobs. 
Adjustments of this type would, however, be held to an absolute minimum.? 

The Board has reported a sharp rise in the number of increases granted to 
correct ‘‘substandards” and ‘‘maladjustments” since April 1943. It also added 
to the small number of cases in which a wage increase has been granted to help 
to solve a man-power problem’ when it awarded an increase of 15 cents per hour 
to employees of nine companies in the fluorspar industry in the Kentucky-Illinois 
area. Despite a 15 per cent. increase already given since January 1941, average 
hourly earnings of 67 cents were from 8 to 45 cents less than average hourly 
earnings of other miners, and with these low wage rates the industry could not 
obtain new employees or keep old ones at a time when there was a critical short- 
age of fluorspar. Furthermore, because of the rapid expansion of the industry, 
there were also wide variations between rates paid for jobs carrying the same 
responsibilities and hazards. 

On the other hand, in two other recent cases involving typographical workers, 
the Board denied increases to the full 15 per cent. permitted under the Little 
Steel formula, on the ground that this would have unstabilising effects and would 
upset the wage structure in the industry, thereby encouraging demands by other 
firms.‘ 


Adjustment of Substandard Rates. 


With the consent of the Economic Stabilization Director, the National War 
Labor Board ruled on 23 August 1943 that wage and salary increases which do 
not bring rates above 40 cents an hour may be made without its approval even 
if such rises involve price increases.§ 


The Position of Profit-Sharing Trusts under Stabilisation Rules. 


The National War Labor Board on 7 August 1943 ruled that employers’ 
contributions to profit-sharing trusts should be considered wages and salaries, 


1 Idem, Vol XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 
2 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 2, 2 NY, 1943, pp. 649-650 and 679-681. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, V: 0. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 514, 
4 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, Ne. a + july 1943. pp. 652 ef seg. 
5 Federal Register, Vol. 8, No. 170, 27 Aug. 1943, p. 11846. 
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an increase in which requires approval by the Board. It rejected a plan whereby 
a company proposed to contribute a portion of its payroll regularly to a trust 
fund to be distributed to the employees after the war.’ 


New System for Awarding Merit Increases. 


The National War Labor Board, by an Order of 18 August 1943, altered its 
regulation allowing wage increases for merit and length of service without Board 
approval, in order to eliminate the possibility of increases being made to such 
an extent as to be almost equivalent to a general rise in wage rates. , 

Employers with more than 30 employees do not require War Labor Board 
approval to grant increases if they have (a) job classification wage or salary rates 
or rate ranges, and (6) an approved plan for making individual adjustments 
within and between such wage or salary rates or rate ranges. Certain requirements 
must be met. The total of merit increases or automatic length-of-service increases 
to individual employees during any year (beginning 1 July 1943) must not exceed 
10 cents per hour or more than two-thirds of the difference between the appro- 
priate minimum or maximum rates, whichever is the greater, and the total 
amount spent on such increases in any such year must not exceed an average 
of 5 cents per hour for all the employees who are covered by the plan and whose 
wage or salary rates are subject to National War Labor Board jurisdiction. 
Individual rate adjustments must not result in appreciable increases in production 
costs, must not be made the basis for increased prices, for resisting otherwise 
justifiable reduction in prices, or for application to the National War Labor 
Board to approve wage or salary rate increases to eliminate intra-plant inequities. 
The job classifications must be precise, for instance, a distinction must be made 
between typists, stenographers, and secretaries. 

Employers with less than 31 employees still do not require War Labor Board 
approval in order to give merit increases, but are subject to general provisions 
similar to those outlined above.* 


Policy on Equal Pay for Women. 


The attitude of the National War Labor Board and the San Francisco regional 
board with regard to equal pay for women® was illustrated in two recent cases. 
The regional board approved, as being consistent with the National Board’s 
views, a statement of policy by the Diamond Match Company describing the 
basis on which women are to be paid. In brief, it is provided that: 


(1) Women transferred to men’s work for the duration of the war accumulate 
seniority in the women’s jobs from which they were transferred, and do not 
acquire seniority in the men’s jobs. 

(2) The starting rate for women replacing men is the current rate for women 
in the plant. 

(3) The rate is increased during the learning period as justified by progress 
until it reaches the job rate for men when and if a woman takes over a man’s 
work completely and produces work of equal quality and quantity. 

(4) If substantial changes in a man’s job are necessary in order that a woman 
may carry on, the women’s rate current in the plant shall apply. If the changes 
are not extensive, an intermediate rate is to be fixed within 30 days, based on the 
comparison of the cost of the product turned out by men and by women. 

(5) Disputes involving working conditions for women shall be handled 
through regular channels until the final step when, in disputes over women’s pay 
only, a special arbitration board is set up. 


In the second case, relating to five Minneapolis department stores, the National 
War Labor Board directed that wage rates for women maintenance employees 
should be set on the basis of equal pay for comparable quantity and quality of 
work on comparable operations. It further ordered that where men had been 
replaced by women at lower wages, wage rates should be adjusted upwards 
retroactively to the date when the men were replaced but not to a date prior to the 
expiration of the contract.‘ 

1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 33, 16 Aug. tOSD, P 7ahs Wo. 28, 12 July 1943, p. 652. 


2 Federal Register, Vol. 8, No. 169, 26 Aug. 1943, pp. 117 17 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 753. 


« Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 35, 30 Aug. 1943, pp. 817-818. 
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Ho.uipAys WitH Pay In LARGE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The National Industrial Conference Board has made a survey 
on vacation policies in large manufacturing industries in the United 
States in 1942 and 1943, covering 150 representative companies 
with approximately 318,000 employees in a wide range of industries. 
One significant fact revealed by the survey is that, although no 
statutory requirement exists, all the companies have introduced 
the practice of granting either vacations with pay or vacation 
allowances. 


The trends existing in 1942 have been accentuated in 1943. As far as wage 
earners are concerned, in 1943 vacation allowances in lieu of actual time off were 
expected to be paid by 20.3 per cent. of the companies to all their wage earners, 
and by 29.0 per cent. to some of their wage earners (as against 15.5 per cent. and 
26.4 per cent. in 1942). In other words, on 1943 about half the companies paid 
vacation allowances to all or some of their wage earners instead of granting time 
off, as against about two-fifths in 1942. As for salaried employees, in 1943 nearly 
twice as many companies (12.7 per cent. against 6.7 per cent.) paid allowances 
in lieu of vacations to all such employees, while the proportion which applied 
this practice to some of their salaried employees remained practically unchanged 
(16.0 per cent. against 15.3 per cent. ). 

Whether or not the vacations were actually taken, in 1943 a flat 40-hour week 
was taken as the basis for computing the vacation pay of the wage earners by 
68.7 per cent. of the companies participating in the enquiry, and by 19.9 per cent. 
of them for the salaried employees; 10.4 per cent. of the companies reported 
having also taken into account the incentive earnings of their wage earners. 

A number of replies stated that new workers, being subject to the same 
extended hours of work and pressure for greater output as long-service workers, 
are now being granted the right to share equally in the vacation ino Approx- 
imately 70 per cent. of the replies indicate that no provision is made to compensate 
an employee for the vacation for which he may have qualified through service 


requirements if he terminates his employment voluntarily before his allotted 
vacation period. However, when military service is the reason for termination, 
more than 80 per cent. of the companies grant a bonus over vacation pay according 
to length of service since last vacation season. This allowance is often paid in 
addition to military service bonus paid by the company.' 


Lonc-SERVICE LEAVE FOR COMMONWEALTH EMPLOYEES 
In AUSTRALIA 


The Commonwealth Employees Furlough Act 1943, No. 19 of 
29 March 1943, introduced a new system of long-service leave for 
persons employed by the Commonwealth of Australia or by an 
authority of the Commonwealth. 


After a period of service of at least 20 years a Commonwealth employee may 
be granted leave of absence for a period not exceeding 14% months on full salary, 
or 3 months on half salary, in respect of each completed 5 years of service; pro- 
vided that the leave may not exceed a continuous period of 12 months at any one 
time. If the Commonwealth employee leaves service (unless discharged on 
account of unsatisfactory service) or if he dies or if, after consideration of all 
circumstances, he is presumed to have died, after at least 20 years of service, he 
(or his dependants) may be granted the equivalent of the salary for the period 
of leave for which he would have been eligible. 

A Commonwealth employee whose period of service is longer than 8 but 
less than 20 years may be granted, either immediately prior to the end of his 
employment (unless discharged on account of unsatisfactory service) or subse- 
se to his attaining the age of 60 years, leave of absence on full salary as fol- 
ows: 


1 National Inpustrria, Conrsrence Boarp: Release, No. 1351, 8 June 1943. 
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Years of service Months of leave 


16 and less than 20 5 
12 and less than 16 4 
8 and less than 12 3 


If a Commonwealth employee, before having completed 20 years of service 
and before or after having reached the age of 60, dies, or is, after consideration 
of all circumstances, presumed to have died, his dependants may be granted an 
amount equivalent to the salary for the period of leave to which he would have 
been eligible if alive. 

A person who, before reaching the age of 60 years and before having com- 
pleted 20 years of service, ceases to be a Commonwealth employee because of 
permanent ill-health not due to misconduct or to causes within his own control 
may be granted the equivalent of the salary for a period of leave for which he 
would have been eligible had he attained the age of 60. 

In computing the duration of service of a Commonwealth employee, the 
continuity of service is not deemed to be broken (except in the case of resignation 
or discharge on account of unsatisfactory service) by absences which do not, 
in a period of 14 months, exceed in the aggregate one-seventh of the working 
days in that period, but the period of such absences will be deducted from the 
period of service. 

Certain categories of Commonwealth employees are excluded from these 
provisions, including the Justices of the High Court of Australia and the judges 
of other courts created by the Australian Parliament, persons employed in the 
naval, military or air forces only, or employed as part-time employees or in an 
honorary capacity only, or remunerated by fees, allowances, or commission only, 
and persons already eligible for long-service leave under different provisions. 

It should be noted that the long-service leaves do not accrue as of right, 
and that in determining whether the whole or any portion of the long-service 
leave or pay may be granted or authorised, the authority concerned must take 
the employee’s official conduct record into consideration.! 


WacE Po.icy In HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Government published a series of Orders on 
1 July 1943 to raise the general level of wages and salaries and took 
other measures to stabilise them at the new level. 


Workers in Industry and Commerce. 


The first of these Orders, No. 3630/1943/ME, applies to workers in industry 
and commerce in general. It requires employers to fix a basic wage for each of 
their workers, equal to at least 77 per cent. of the remuneration paid in accord- 
ance with contract or custom at 30 June 1943, including the supplement prescribed 
by Order No. 9080 of 21 December 1941.2 No basic wage need be fixed where 
remuneration is in the form of a commission on turnover. For the purpose of the 
basic wage, remuneration is held to include wages at time and piece rates, com- 
mission on the number of articles sold, bonuses, and all allowances paid under 
the contract of employment. It does not include payments for overtime and 
Sunday work, commission on turnover, casual earnings, payments by third 
parties (for service or tips), or payments in kind. The Order lays down that 
neither the basic wage nor the various items excluded from it as described above 
may be increased or reduced; this provision applies also to the wage supplement 
prescribed by the Order. The competent Minister may fix a maximum rate for 
the basic wage of certain classes of workers, subject to the authorisation of excep- 
tions in cases of especially high output. 

In the case of transfer or promotion, the worker’s remuneration must be equal 
to that fixed in accordance with the Order for the workers in the category which 
he enters. An undertaking which did not have a promotion system before the 
Order came into force may not introduce one subsequently, except with the per- 





1 Statutory Rules, No. 19, 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 352. 
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mission of the competent Minister. In especially deserving cases, the Minister 
may, at the employer's request, authorise the modification of the rate or method 


of remuneration. 
Workers engaged after the date on which the Order came into force must be 


paid at the same rate as workers of the same category employed in the same 
undertaking or in another undertaking in the same industry and of comparable 
size. In the event of dispute as to the category to which a newly engaged worker 
belongs, the case must be submitted to the Minister for decision. 

The Order also provides that as from 1 July 1943 workers will be entitled to 
a wage supplement calculated as follows: 


(a) 60 per cent. of the basic wage, excluding payment for overtime and 
Sunday work, for workers employed in war factories; 

(6) 30 per cent. in other cases, provided that the employer has the right to 
raise the rate of the supplement to 50 per cent. The total amount of the wage 
fixed in this way may not be less than the amount which would result from an 
increase of 60 per cent. in any minimum wages previously in force. 


For persons whose remuneration is in the form of a fixed percentage of turn- 


over, the supplement is at the rate of 15 per cent. . 
Lastly, the Order provides that the minimum wage rates fixed by Ministerial 
Order or by a wage board decision shall be incr by a supplement of 60 per 


cent. 


Salaried Employees. 

Another Order, No. 3640/1943/ME, lays down similar provisions concerning 
the salaries of employees in private undertakings. For the purpose of calculating 
the supplement due, the compulsory supplement of 10 to 30 per cent. prescribed 
by Order No. 9070 of 21 December 1941! must be deducted from the salary paid 
before 1 July 1943. The full rate of the supplement payable in future will be as 
follows: 

(a) 60 per cent. in the case of salaries not exceeding 4,000 pengés a year; 

(b) 55 per cent. in the case of annual salaries between 4,000 and 8,000 pengés, 
subject to a minimum of 6,400 pengés a year inclusive of the increase; 

(c) 4,400 pengds in the case of salaries of 8,000 to 24,000 pengés; 

(d) a variable sum in the case of salaries exceeding 24,000 and not exceeding 
24,800 pengés, sufficient to bring the salary up to the latter amount, 


Civil Servants. 

The third Order, No. 3500/1943/ME, revises the salary scales of civil servants 
and the pensions of retired civil servants and their dependants. In general, the 
increase granted to this category of persons is 20 per cent. Further, it is provided 
that they will not be liable for the tax on earnings until further notice. 

Civil servants and retired civil servants who have adopted a war orphan or 
who maintain one in their household will in future be entitled to the normal 
family allowance. War orphans whose father was a civil servant will be entitled 
to an allowance at one and one-half times the normal rate, or twice the normal 
rate in the case of orphans who have lost both parents. 


At the same time as these measures were taken, the Govern- 
ment also increased the price of all foodstuffs and raised the rate 
of the majority of taxes, dues, and fees. The new prices and wages 
are intended to form a coherent system and will not be altered in 
future.? 

Home Work R&GULATIONS IN CUBA 

By an Order No. 685 of 2 June 1943 the Cuban Minister of 
Labour issued regulations concerning home work in the hat industry. 
Similar measures had been adopted for the clothing industry in 
1941 and for the boot and shoe industry in 1942. 


1 Ibid. 
2? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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An account of the Order of 16 March 1942 for the boot and shoe industry 
has previously been given in these pages.! It may be added that an Order of the 
Minister of Labour, No. 615 of 8 October 1942, provided for the appointment of 
two special inspectors to be responsible for supervising the observance of labour 
regulations in this industry, including the Home Work Order.* 

In the clothing industry, au Order No. 619 of 26 October 1942 restored the 
system of regulation (similar to that in the boot and shoe industry) which had 
been introduced by the Order No. 497 of 6 October 19413, but was superseded 
by an Order No. 503 of 14 November 1941, establishing joint boards of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives, under the supervision of the Ministry of Labour, to 
determine home work conditions in the industry. The re-establishment of the 
original system was explained by the fact that little practical effect had been 
given to the Order providing for the setting up of joint boards.‘ 


The Hat Industry. 


According to the preamble to the Order of 2 June 1943, the hat industry 
had undergone fundamental changes in consequence of the war, and regulation 
was needed in order to eliminate unfair competition. Persons or undertakings 
giving out or intending to give out work to home workers were accordingly 
allowed 30 days within which to apply to the Ministry of Labour or competent 
provincial labour office for a permit for this purpose. 

As in the boot and shoe industry, permits are granted only to employers 
who already run a factory or workshop in the industry, and the home workers 
must be given the same wages and other conditions as apply to the workers in 
the factory. 

In his application for a permit, the employer must supply, in addition to the 
particulars establishing his identity, documents showing that fiscal, commercial, 
and labour laws are duly observed in his establishment. He must give a list of the 
persons in his employment, specifying, for each, the sex, age, nationality, working 
hours, nature and amount of remuneration, and tasks. If he had home workers work- 
ing for him during the year preceding the application, he must give full particulars 
as to the quantity of work given out, the prices paid for it, the deductions made 
in respect of health and maternity insurance, the number of his accident insurance 
policy, and the amounts paid in respect of annual holidays. Further, he must 
give a list of the persons he wishes to employ in the future, with full particulars 
and the number of the employment exchange card for each worker and an attest- 
ation that he holds a medical certificate of the worker’s physical fitness. He has 
to specify the places where the work is to be done, in order that they may be open 
to inspection by the Directorate for Health and Social Welfare, and to fix the 
dates and times for the issue of materials, the delivery of completed work, and 
the payment of wages. 

Before a home worker starts working, a statement in triplicate must be 
signed by the worker and the employer, giving full particulars of the worker's 
identity, the number of his employment exchange card, the work he is to do, the 
agreed price, the place where the work will be done, and the materials and pattern 
supplied. The original of this statement will be kept by the employer and on re- 
quest shown to the labour inspector; one copy has to be transmitted to the Minis- 
try of Labour, and the other copy handed to the worker.’ 


WARTIME WoRKING Hours IN THE DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 


By Act No. 152 of 30 December 1942, in force in the Dominican 
Republic for the duration of the present war, the length of the 
working day in industry and commerce and the closing hours in 
commercial and industrial establishments may be fixed by any 
given industry, branch of commerce or individual undertaking 
irrespective of the provisions of the Hours of Work Act of 21 June 
1935 and the Weekly Rest Act of 6 December 1938.* 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 88, 
2 Gaceta Oficial (Havana), No. 611, 13 Oct. 1942, p. 18343. 

8 Idem, No. 571, 11 Oct. 1941, p. 17177. 

4 Idem, No. 649, 19 Nov. 1941, p. 19514. 

5 Idem, No. 366, 26 June 1943, p. 10924. 

* For the text of these Acts, cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1935, Dom. 1; 1939, Dom. 1. 
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The new Act provides, however, that if the working day or working week 
is fixed in excess of the limits established in the existing regulations, the salaries 
or wages for all categories of workers concerned must be equitably increased b 
agreement between employers and workers. If such agreement cannot be mens ef 
the Department of Labour may offer its services as mediator. If mediation fails, 
the Department of Labour, by an award binding all parties, will determine the 
rate of overtime pay. The penalty for failure to comply with these awards is a fine 
of 10 to 500 pesos, or imprisonment for six days to three months, or both. 

It may be noted that the Dominican Republic ratified, on 4 February 1933, 
the Washington Convention limiting hours of work, Article 14 of which lays 
down that “‘the operation of the provisions of this Convention may be suspended 
in any country by the Government in the event of war or other emergency endan- 
gering the national safety’’. 


Ho.uipDAyYs WITH Pay For Pusiic EMPLOYEES IN PANAMA 


An Act of 6 April 1943, amending an earlier Act of 1936, pro- 
vides that public employees in Panama are entitled, after eleven 
months of continuous service, to thirty days’ holiday with pay. 


The Act applies to employees of the central Government, the provinces, and 
the municipalities, and also covers all persons employed in public works and, in 
general, public servants of any category. 

Absences due to sickness or other circumstances are to be deducted from the 
holiday period. Holidays for two years may be accumulated. 

If the employee leaves his employment through no fault of his own before 
taking a holiday for which he has qualified, he is entitled to one month's pay in 
lieu of the holiday.? 


HoLIDAYS WITH Pay FoR DOCKERS IN PERU 


In 1943 the stevedores and other workers of the Port of Callao 
in Peru became entitled to their first holiday with pay, under Act 
No. 9440 of 26 November 1941, which extended the right to paid 


holidays to seamen and dockers. The rate of holiday pay was fixed 
by a Presidential Order of 25 January 1943 at one-twenty-fourth of 
the regular remuneration individually received during the year 1942.* 


RECREATION FACILITIES FOR WAR WoRKERS IN CANADA 


A Canadian Order in Council P.C. 4703 of 8 June 1943 requires 
the Director of National Selective Service to negotiate agreements 
with provinces or municipalities with respect to the provision of 
recreation facilities for war workers. Subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council, the Minister of Labour may enter 
into agreements providing for an equitable sharing of costs by the 
Dominion, and an immediate initial appropriation of $40,000 was 
placed at the disposal of the Minister for such purposes. 

Previous to the adoption of this Order, the Minister of Labour had called 
an Advisory Conference in Ottawa on 9 April 1943, attended by representatives 
of provincial authorities and of organisations interested in recreation questions, 
which unanimously recommended that in view of the unusual conditions created 
by war production—especially in view of the crowding of certain centres of 
industrial activity—the Dominion Government should direct, or co-operate 
with local agencies in, the provision of recreation facilities for war workers. By 
the new Order the Government accepts ‘‘a certain measure of responsibility in 
this connection”’.* 








1 Gaceta Oficial (Ciudad Trujillo), No. 5856, 16 Jan. 1943. 
2 Gaceta Oficial (Panama City), No. 9075, 14 Apr. 1943. 

* El Peruano, No. 638, 2 Feb. 1943. 

4 Labour Gazetie, July 1943, p. 912. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Tue Socra, INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN CHILE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL WORKERS’ INSURANCE BOARDS 


The Board of the Chilean Workers’ Insurance Fund has estab- 
lished regional co-operation boards for the purpose of maintaining 
a more informed and understanding relationship between the offi- 
cials of the Fund and the insured persons. 


The boards are tripartite in constitution, consisting of four workers’, two 
employers’, and three Government representatives. The employers’ and workers’ 
representatives will be appointed by their respective organisations. One Govern- 
ment representative acts as chairman and will be appointed by the governor of 
the province, and the two others will be the regional administrator and the chief 
regional medical officer, who will act as assessors. 

The boards will receive, investigate and settle complaints from the insured 
persons concerning the efficiency of the services, see that the public receives 
proper attention, refer the claims of the insured persons to the central Board, 
supervise the correct payment of allowances and pensions, consider the establish- 
ment or extension of services within the region concerned, and take the necessary 
action to ensure improved regional administration. 

Membership of the boards is honorary, but the workers’ delegates will be 
entitled to travelling and maintenance expenses if they are required to travel 
away from their places of residence for the purpose of study or investigation.! 


SocraL INSURANCE SERVICES AND THE PREVENTION OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


Measures to co-ordinate the campaign for the prevention of 
venereal diseases throughout the country were adopted by the 
Government under a Decree of 23 March 1943. 


The preamble to the Decree points out that it is the duty of the Government 
to see that every branch of the medical services, whether social insurance, social 
assistance or health services, complies with the specific obligations laid down 
by laws and regulations in such a way as to be most effective for the part of 
the population concerned, and to co-ordinate its action within its own restricted 
sphere with the action of other State agencies so that their combined activities 
cover the problem in its nation-wide aspect. 

The Decree lays down that the Director-General of Health shall organise 
an anti-venereal campaign throughout the country with the assistance of all 
appropriate medical services, whether official, semi-official, municipal or private. 
’ To carry out this scheme a committee will be set up, consisting of one doctor 
representing the Central Social Welfare and Assistance Board, one representing 
the Workers’ Insurance Fund, and another nominated by the Director-General 
of Health, each endowed by the institution he represents with the necessary 
executive powers. The campaign will be financed by the separate agencies in 
proportion to their services. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SocrAL INSURANCE Doctors’ FEDERATION 


The Chilean Federation of Insurance Doctors, the professional 
organisation covering all the medical officers of the Social Insurance 
Fund, held a meeting some months ago with the Vice-President 
of the Fund and appointed a committee of its governing body to 
study methods of rationalising the medical services with a view to 
improving their efficiency. This committee communicated its 
findings to the insurance authorities, stating that they had been 


1 Previsién Social (Santiago de Chile), Year X, No. 51, Jan.-Mar. 1943, pp. 62-63. 
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reached in the spirit of progress and co-operation inspiring the 
organisation and with the aim of establishing conditions favourable 
to the improvement of the Fund. Some of the most important 
recommendations are summarised below. 


The committee recommended that the inspection service should be improved. 
Measures should be taken to ensure the rapid and safe exchange of insurance 
cards, and the rate of wages should be confirmed by the contract of employment, 
to avoid the acceptance of wages lower than the minimum or living wage. It was 
pointed out that this reform would also be useful for the purposes of establishing 
statistics on the basis of categories of workers. A presumptive minimum income 
should also be established for various activities, in particular for domestic service, 
and the legislation concerning the wages and allowances of agricultural workers 
should be revised. More effective supervision of insured persons working on their 
own account should be established, and a minimum presumptive income based 
on the profits of the business should be fixed, and a general campaign for the 
verification of wages should be promoted. The fixing of a minimum contribution, 
in relation to the minimum or livin e and to different activities, should be 
encouraged. It was recommended that the number of administrative employees 
should be reduced and the inspection service enlarged, and that there should be 
regional decentralisation for the settlement of questions of minor importance. 
The Fund should introduce certain services on its own account, such as printing, 
laundry, the manufacture of clothing, and the preparation of infant foods, and 
should extend its optical department. The statutory benefits should be strictly 
adhered to, and the Fund's statistics should be standardised through the employ- 
ment of suitable staff. 

The committee also recommended the promotion of economical pharma- 
ceutical methods. This should include discouraging the prescription of tonics; 
finding a cheap formula for cases in which such prescriptions are psychologically 
necessary; avoiding and prohibiting complicated prescriptions; recommending 
the use of magistral formulae in the pharmaceutical services; operating a pharma- 
ceutical committee consisting of personnel who are directly concerned with 
assistance to the sick; and obtaining drugs and medical supplies by the most 
convenient method. With regard to hospital services, it was suggested that the 
following measures should be taken: the establishment of hospitalisation centres; 
the effective intervention in hospitals of insurance officers charged with the duty 
of verifying the status of the insured persons admitted to such institutions’; the 
establishment of emergency hospitals by the Fund itself, with facilities for treating 
specific ailments not requiring a fully equipped hospital; the establishment of 
special wards for short treatments to be continued at home in accordance with a 
detailed plan presented by one of the Fund’s doctors. Measures for the prevention 
of venereal diseases should be taken in conjunction with the health and welfare 
services, and anti-venereal treatment should be reorganised on an epidemiological 
basis, all contagious cases being placed in hospital. 

With regard to the organisation of consultation services, it was recommended 
that the heads of services should be given greater authority; that the sending 
of patients to a scientific and technical institution outside the Fund should be 
organised; that some of the permanent services should be reduced, or should be 
transferred to preventive activities at certain times of the year; that the services 
dealing with the principal types of national disease which most affect the workers’ 
productive capacity should be enlarged and overgrown services should be cut down, 
making the work of the supervising doctors more effective; and that a system 
for centralising clinical data should be established. The dental service should 
be reorganised with a view to increasing its efficiency. The preventive services 
should also be reorganised and linked more closely with the curative services. 
Stricter rules should be laid down for the prescription of preventive rest; the 
patient should be subjected to more frequent review, and the comparative results 
of rest at home and in hospital or sanatorium should be studied. Wages should 
be systematically verified, and the statutory fines applied. It was recommended 
that more effective publicity should be given to the insured persons’ rights to 
medical benefits, and to the facilities for teaching pre-natal and post-natal child 
care to insured mothers, by means of records played in consulting cabinets and 
other places where insured persons congregate. 


1 In Chile most hospital cases are treated in the hospitals of the Public Welfare Institution, an 
autonomous State institution. 
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“ 


Finally, it was recommended that an employment office and vocational 
selection service should be established and that every candidate for a post with 
the Fund should be examined by a vocational guidance expert. The service for 
the rehabilitation of the disabled should also be extended, in accordance with a 
detailed plan already drafted by one of the social insurance doctors, and should 
be linked up with the employment office for the filling of vacant posts in the 
Fund and in the industries under its management. 


CREATION OF A SocraAL INSURANCE FuND IN Halir1 


On 17 May 1943 the Haitian Government issued a Legislative 
Decree, No. 268, establishing a Social Insurance Fund. In promul- 
gating this measure the Government affirmed that it is the duty 
of the State to improve by all possible means the situation of work- 
ers who, as the result of old age cr occupational accidents, are unable 
to provide for their own needs and those of their families, and that 
help must be given to farmers who have lost their land as the result 
of measures for the cultivation of crops of strategic importance. 


Purpose of the Fund. 
The duties of the Fund are as follows: 


(1) To pay additional compensation to day labourers injured in occupa- 
tional accidents and their families in the cases specified by labour legislation; 

(2). To set up and maintain homes for day labourers who are incapacitated 
for work by old age or accident; 

(3) To draw up plans for agricultural, industrial, or social schemes with a 
view to promoting the welfare of agricultural labour. 


Administration. 


The Fund, which is an autonomous institution, is managed by a Governing 
Body consisting of the Secretaries of State for Finance and for Agriculture and 
Labour; the Joint President of the National Bank; the Director of the National 
Health and Public Assistance Service; and two other members, Haitian or foreign, 
appointed by the President of the Republic. The Governing Body prepares the 
budget, approves expenditure, and makes investments as it sees fit. It must 
submit an annual report to the Cabinet, which will appoint a Minister who is not 
= peat = the Governing Body to examine the accounts and the administration 
of the Fund. 


Scope. 


The Fund covers day labourers in agricultural undertakings which employ 
an average of 50 such workers a day. 


Financial Resources. 


Each worker must pay one gourde per fortnight, the employer being res- 
ponsible for transmitting the contribution to the Fund’s account with the National 
Bank. At the end of each month, 10 per cent. of the sum collected is transferred 
to the Social Assistance Fund established in December 1938, and the remainder 
is allocated in equal shares (1) to the payment of compensation, and administra- 
tive expenses; (2) to the construction and maintenance of homes for aged and 
disabled workers; (3) to the organisation of agricultural schemes for assisting 
persons who have lost their land in consequence of the cultivation of strategic 
crops as ordered by the Government, and of schemes of a social nature for promot- 
ing the welfare of agricultural labour. 

The Decree provides that employers shall remain liable under the occupa- 
tional accidents provisions of the Civil Code or of any labour legislation which 
may be enacted. 

The Government has declared that it hopes very soon to establish a genuine 
social insurance scheme.? 


1 Boletin Medico Social (Santiago de Chile), Mar.-Apr. 1943, No. 104-105, pp. 208-213. 
2 Haiti Journal (Port-au-Prince), 19 May 1943. 
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Tue APPLICATION OF THE MEXICAN SocraL INSURANCE AcT 


On 25 April 1943 the Mexican Government issued, in the form 
of Decrees, two sets of regulations, one concerning the registration 
of employers and workers, and the powers of the Director-General 
and the Technical Governing Body of the National Social Insurance 
Institute, and the other putting into operation within the Federal 
District the compulsory insurance scheme established by the Act 
of January 1943.! 


Registration of Employers and Workers. 


The regulations provide that employers and workers liable to insurance in 
areas specified by the Federal Government must be registered. For this purpose 


‘it is the place of work which matters and not the headquarters of the under- 


taking of the employer. In cases of doubt and pending decision by the conciliation 
and arbitration authorities, the employer is required to pay the contributions, 
which will be refunded if paid in error. 

Once the insurance scheme is in operation, every new undertaking which is 
established is required to register within a fortnight after beginning its activities. 

The employer is responsible for registering his workers within 15 days of 
the date at which they begin work, and for notifying the Institute of all persons 
leaving his service. In default of notification he remains liable to contribute in 
respect of workers who have left. 

The employer must supply the Institute with any information it requires 
concerning conditions of work, degree of risk, purpose of the undertaking, nature 
of the work involved, etc. Duly authorised members of the staff of the Institute 
may = ase undertakings in order to ascertain the accuracy of the information 
supplied. 

The Institute will deliver to each insured person, as proof of his registration, 
a card containing all the data necessary to identify him and his dependants. 

The regulations fix the penalties incurred by employers who fail to register 
themselves or their workers, to notify the entry into their service of any worker 
or his departure, or to communicate any information required by the Institute, 
or who impede inspection by officials of the Institute. The fines will be im 
by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare after hearing the accused, and 
range in amount from 50 to 1,000 pesos. 


Director-General and Technical Governing Body. 


The powers of the Director-General of the Social Insurance Institute have 
been defined. They include: serving as chairman at the meetings of the Technical 
Governing Body and carrying out its decisions; serving as legal representative of 
the Institute; submitting to the Governing Body the annual balance sheet, report, 
and programme of work; proposing to the Governing Body the appointment or 
removal of certain officials, such as the Secretary-General, the heads of depart- 
ments, and the managers of regional and local funds; appointing and removing 
subordinate employees; administering property and exercising, in the name of 
the Governing Body, administrative supervision over the social insurance serv- 
ices; preparing budget estimates; authorising administrative expenditure, which 
is to be reported monthly to the Governing Body; and seeing to the strict obser- 
vance of the provisions of the law and regulations. 

The Director-General may veto decisions of the Technical Governing Body 
whenever, in his judgment, they are contrary to the law or regulations or would 
be injurious or inexpedient for the Institute. The different services of the 
administration and their duties are to be fixed by internal rules. 

The Technical Governing Body is to have an ordinary sitting once a week, 
the quorum being five members, including one from each group. In order to be 
valid 4. decisions of the Governing Body must be supported by at least five 
members. 


Introduction of Social Insurance in the Federal District. 


As from 1 January 1944, the following branches of insurance will be put into 
operation in the Federal District: compulsory insurance against industrial acci- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 246. 
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dents and occupational diseases; non-occupational diseases and maternity; 
invalidity, old age, superannuation, and death; and likewise the forms of volun- 
tary insurance authorised by the Act. : 

On 1 July 1943 the registration of employers and workers in accordance with 
the regulations began in the Federal District. 

Insurance will apply in this area to about 300,000 workers and 15,000 employ-~- 
ers, that is to say ut one-third of all the insurable workers of the country, 
having regard to the fact that for the time being agricultural workers and State 
employees are not liable to insurance.’ 


Co-ORDINATION OF MEDICAL SERVICES IN Costa RICA 


The Government of Costa Rica issued a Decree, No. 16, on 
17 October 1942 to co-ordinate the medical services of the recently 
established Social Insurance Fund? with those of the Public Assist- 
ance Organisation and the Public Health Department. 


The Decree provides that the Public Health Department shall continue to 
grant medical care to uninsured indigent persons and also to insured persons in 
any case where the Fund is unable to discharge this function. The Department 
will deal, as a duty of the State, with preventive medicine in the following fields: 
prevention of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, malaria, typhoid, and cancer; 
health of children of pre-school and school age; control of infectious or contagious 
diseases and systematic immunisation against communicable diseases. The 
Department will also be solely responsible for general hygiene: drinking water; 
sanitation of soil and subsoil; disposal of waste matter; pure food; health centres 
and other environmental health services. It will maintain special sections for 
the protection of infants and will continue to provide post-natal care. 

When the Social Insurance Fund has organised its family medical services 
it may, in agreement with the Public Health Department, co-operate with the 
latter for the improvement of the health of families. The Decree requires all 
services controlled by the Public Health Department to enter into co-operation 
with the Fund. 

For the campaign against social diseases the Fund is to establish its own 
services, but they are to be closely co-ordinated with the corresponding services 
of the Public Health Department. The Fund’s services will deal with tuberculosis, 
cancer, venereal diseases, and maternity respectively; the last two may avail 
themselves of State facilities free of charge. The Fund may also use the State 
anti-malaria service in co-ordination with its own. 

The vital statistics section of the Fund must also work in co-ordination with 
the corresponding section of the Public Health Department.® 


MATERNITY INSURANCE IN CUBA 


The results of the operations in 1942 of the maternity insurance 
scheme in Cuba‘, which provides maternity benefits for working 
women and the wives of insured workers, were published recently. 


The income from the tripartite contributions, the rate of which is 0.75 per 
cent. of wages, amounted to 1,500,000 pesos. 

The expenditure totalled nearly 1,300,000 pesos, of which 27.7 per cent. was 
accounted for by hospitalisation, 21 per cent. by cash benefits to wives of in- 
sured men and 18.3 per cent. by cash benefits to insured women. The cost of 
administration represented 16.8 per cent. of the expenditure. On the year’s 
working there was a balance of 210,000 pesos of revenue over expenditure. 

The assets of the Central Health and Maternity Insurance Board amount to 
about 2,000,000 pesos, about 60 per cent. of which is represented by land, build- 
ings, and equipment and only 3.43 per cent. by investments in bonds; about 36 
per cent. are kept in the form of cash.® 





1 Diario Oficial, 14 May 1943, p. 4; 15 May 1943, Part 2, p. 1. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 575. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 217. 
5 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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CompuLsory ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN Eoypr 


The Egyptian Act No. 86 of 8 October 1942 makes it compulsory 
for employers to insure against their liability to pay compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act No. 64 of 14 September 
1936. 


The obligation to insure extends only to the owners of industrial undertakings. 
Moreover, employers with not less than 100 workers in their employment may 
be exempted on condition that:(1) they take all precautions to prevent accidents; 
(2) they deposit with authorised banks caution money, varying in amount from 
£ES00 to £ES,000. : 

Any group of ten or more employers may form a mutual insurance society, 
to be regulated by a special Act. However, when the Government establishes an 
accident insurance fund, the latter will replace all other insurance institutions 
operating this branch of insurance. ; 

Meanwhile employers must insure with insurance companies, the premiums 
charged being subject to maximum limits fixed by the Ministry of Social Affairs.* 


Tue Social INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Hea.tTH INSURANCE FINANCE 


The fifth valuation of the assets and liabilities of the approved 
societies which administer the cash benefits of National Health 
Insurance in Great Britain has recently been completed. 


The valuation nominally covers a period of five years of operation of each 
society. Approved societies were divided into five groups, valued respectively as 
at 31 December of the years 1935 to 1939; the large societies comprising the bulk 
of the membership were included in the 1938 group. 

In all, 6,607 societies and branches with a total membership of just over 12 
million men and 6 million women were valued, an increase of about three-quarters 
of a million men and half a million women as compared with the fourth valuation. 
As a result of the valuation, surpluses totalling £34,300,000 and deficiencies 
totalling £900,000 were revealed; the net surplus thus being £33,400,000. The 
corresponding net surplus at the fourth valuation was £36,700,000. 

The Report shows that in the case of 5,405 societies and branches with a total 
membership of 104% million men and nearly 4 million women, the valuer was 
able to certify that a portion of the surplus was available for the provision of ad- 
ditional benefits, the total of such disposable surpluses amounting to £18,800,000. 

In his conclusions the Government Actuary said that, after setting aside sums 
for the provision of additional benefits for five years, at a level not dissimilar from 
that under the schemes adopted after the fourth valuation, a substantial sum of 
nearly £21 million was carried forward as a reserve for contingencies and to assist 
in the future maintenance of additional benefits, and that the financial strength 
and resources of the approved society system at the outbreak of the war had in 
general been well maintained.’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS FOR WIDOWED Morugrs 


The Pension and Determination of Needs Act, which received 
Royal Assent on 6 July 1943, provides supplementary pensions for 
widowed mothers, and makes certain concessions to applicants in 
the computation of their resources for the purpose of fixing supple- 
mentary pensions and unemployment assistance. 

Serio dndustriat and Labour Information, Vol. LX, No. 1, 4 Jan. 1937, p. 18; 1-L.0.: Legislative 
rp Bene du Gouvernement égyptien, 8 Oct. 1942 


2 Summary Report by the Government Actuary on the Fifth Valuation of the Assets and Liabilities 
of Approved Societies under the National Insurance Ad, Cmd. 6455 (London, H. M. Stationery 
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Widows’ Pensions. 

The Old-Age and Widows’ Pensions Act, 1940', introduced supplementary 
pensions for necessitous persons receiving old-age pensions, whether contributory 
or non-contributory, and for necessitous widows aged 60 and over receiving 
contributory widows’ pensions. 

The new Act provides a supplementary pension for a widow under age 60 
receiving a contributory pension, if she has a child dependent on her in respect 
of whom a child’s pension is payable. The widow continues to receive the sup- 
plementary pension, if she is in need, even after the child ceases to be dependent. 
The maximum rate of the supplementary pension allowed under the regulations 
applicable hitherto has been increased by 3s. a week for a widow and one child 
together, and by 1s. for the second and each successive child. 

The supplementary pension is equal to the difference between the contributory 
pension (10s. for the widow, 5s. for the first child, and 3s. for the second and each 
successive child) and a weekly sum deemed sufficient for the subsistence of the 
widow and her children, having regard to the widow’s other means, the amount 
of the rent she actually pays, and the current cost of living. 

The Minister of Health gave examples of the total of the contributory pension 
and supplementary pension which will be granted to a widow with no private 
means above the exemption level: 


(a) Widow with one child, aged 5, paying 6s. a week rent: 31s. a week. 
(b) The same, but paying 10s. a week rent: 35s. a week. 
(c) Widow with two children, aged 7 and 11, paying 6s. a week rent: 37s. 


a week. 
(d) The same, but paying 10s. a week rent: 41s. a week. 


The components of the 31s. arrived at in case (a) are as follows: 


“Scale allowance”’: 
widow 15 0 
child 4 0 


Sub-total 19 0 
One-quarter of scale allowance, being 

normal rent component 
Actual rent 
Difference between actual and normal rent 
Cost-of-living addition: 

widow 

child 


Sub-total 


Special allowance to pensioners as such: 
widow 
one child 


(iv) Sub-total 
Total of (4), (44), (444), (i0) 31 0 


As the contributory pensions of a widow and one child amount to 15s. a 
week, the maximum supplement in case (a) is therefore 16s. 


Treatment of Capital Assets. 


The capital assets of an applicant to the amount of £375 in war savings and 
£25 besides are disregarded when fixing the rate of a supplementary pension. 
The next £275 of capital has hitherto been deemed to produce an income of 1s. 


4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, pp. 272-273; Vol. 
XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 619. 
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a week for every £25 of capital, while any additional capital is treated as available 
to meet current need, and must therefore be liquidated and spent before a sup- 
plementary pension can be claimed. The new Act substitutes £375 for £275 and 
reduces 1s. a week to 6d. 


Easing of Poor Law Means Test. 

The “household means test”, which was abolished, so far as supplementary 
pensions are concerned, by the Determination of Needs Act, 1941', has, by the 
new Act, been abolished as regards outdoor relief granted under the Poor Law, 
and no order for the maintenance of a person over 16 years applying for poor 
relief may be made against a member of the same household who is not the wife 
or husband of the former.? 


AMENDMENT OF CIVILIAN War Victims’ COMPENSATION 
In GREAT BRITAIN 


The Personal Injuries (Civilians) Scheme in Great Britain* has 
been further amended in order to raise rates of compensation for 
women up to the level of the men’s rates, and those for non-gain- 
fully occupied persons up to the gainfully occupied persons’ rates. 
The new rates came into force on 19 April 1943. 


All men and women will now receive during the first six months of disablement 
an injury allowance of 35s. a week, whether treated in hospital or at home; 
except that a gainfully occupied married man will receive in addition 8s. 9d. 
a week during treatment at home. Similarly every person will receive the same 
pension for permanent disablement, namely 7s. 6d. a week for 20 per cent. disable- 
ment, rising to 37s. 6d. for 100 per cent. disablement.‘ 
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RECREATION FACILITIES IN CHILE 


By Decree No. 35/6,331 of 19 November 1942, Chile created a 
General Directorate for Information and Culture to ‘deal with all 
those services by which the State fulfils its function to provide the 
inhabitants of the country with recreation facilities and cultural 
benefits’. The new agency is to supervise the administration of 
the National Theatre, the Government Tourist Agency, the Depart- 
ment of Social and Cultural Progress, the Cinematograph Censor- 
ship Council, the Municipalities Department, the Zoological 
Garden, and other similar bodies. 


Thus the General Bureau for Information and Culture, while not infringing 
on the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Public Education, is to unify governmental 
activities for the benefit of holidaymakers and to promote sports, physical and 
cultural education, and recreation in general. To widen the opportunities for the 
mass of the population, the Directorate will foster the development of the tourist 





1 Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, June 1941, pp. 627-644: ““The End of the Household Means Test in 
Great Britain”, by A. D. K. Owen. 
j - ———s Insurance Gazette, 20 May and 12 Aug. 1943; Ministry of Labour Gazette, May and 
uly ‘ 
- 3 , Zesrnaiionet Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, pp. 456-457; Vol. XLV, No. 5, 
ay +P. " 

4 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 7 Apr. 1943, cols. 624-625; National Insurance 

Gazette, 15 Apr. 1943. 
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industry, spread a knowledge of Chile’s natural and artistic attractions, and 
exercise supervision over prices in the hotel and tourist industry. One of the 
departments of the new agency is to ‘“‘collect, classify and distribute, both at 
home and abroad, information on Chile’s political, social, economic, and cultural 
a! ‘ In particular, it is to furnish such information to the public agencies of 
Chile. 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Tue Latin AMERICAN LABOUR FEDERATION 
MEETING OF THE CoUNCIL 


A meeting of the Council of the Latin American Labour Fed- 
eration (C.T.A.L.) was held in Havana, Cuba, from 26 July to 
1 August 1943, and was attended by representatives of the trade 
union movements of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Mexico, Puerto Rico, and Uru- 
guay. The Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.I.0.), United 
States, sent a fraternal delegate; the American Federation of Labor 
is reported to have been invited, but to have declined the invitation. 


The meeting was opened by the President of the Cuban Republic, Mr. Ful- 
gencio Batista, who welcomed the Latin American labour leaders. Messages 
were received from the Vice-President of the United States, Mr. Henry A. Wallace, 
the Presidents of Mexico and Costa Rica, and the trade union movements of 
Australia, Great Britain, India, and the U.S.S.R. 

The Council decided to call a World Labour Congress, and instructed the 
President of the Federation, Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, to approach 
the trade unions in the United States, the U.S.S.R., China, and Great Britain 
with this object. As the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee had recently 
recommended the calling of such a Congress, primarily for the purpose of increasing 
war production, it was thought that no serious difficulties would be encountered 
in convening a World Labour Congress of a general character in the near future. 

The Council also authorised the President of the Federation to nominate 
a committee for the purpose of establishing closer co-operation between the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee and the Federation. Another committee 
was set up for the purpose of preparing a Pan-American Labour Congress, to 
which, in addition to the trade union movements of the Latin American countries, 
those of the United States and Canada would be invited. 

The Council approved the setting up by the Federation of an educational 
centre which would publish material on war and post-war problems. For the 
post-war programme the following aims were specified: the elimination of unem- 
ployment; the adoption of wage scales based on the cost of living; slum clearance 
by means of Government housing projects; the establishment of a workable 
social security system; increased educational facilities to eliminate illiteracy; 
and the termination of discrimination on account of sex or race. - 

The Council extended a formal invitation to United States labour leaders 
to visit Latin America as a means of stimulating friendly relations between labour 
organisations in the Western Hemisphere. An invitation was also extended to 
the United States Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller. At the end of the session Mr. J. Potovski, fraternal delegate of the C.I.O., 
handed over to the C.T.A.L. the sum of $2,500 to be distributed among the 
families in distress in the Bolivian tin-mining district of Catavi as a consequence 
of the recent strike.” 





1 El Mercurio aatiogs de Chile), 20 Nov. 1942. 


2 El Popular (Mexico City), 27 July and 1 Aug. 1943; Mexican Labour News, 28 July and 3 


Aug. 1943. 
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WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


TWENTIETH SESSION OF THE ALL INDIA 
TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The twentieth session of the All India Trade Union Congress 
was held in Nagpur on 1 and 2 May 1943. Over 300 delegates 
attended the session, which was presided over by Dr. Charuchandra 
Bannerjee. The report of the General Secretary, Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
for the period February 1942 to March 1943 was adopted at the 
session and a number of resolutions were passed. A short summary 
of the report and resolutions is given below. 


The General Secretary's Report. 


The General Secretary's report stated that at the end of the period under 
review, the Congress consisted of 191 unions with a total membership of 269,803." 
It also dealt with some of the principal grievances of the workers. It alleged 
that the supplies of essential commodities in certain areas during periods of 
emergency were insufficient, with the result that the workers had been subjected 
to great hardship and that the cost-of-living bonus granted to them was 
inadequate. The report also alleged that adequate steps had not been taken to 
improve the conditions of employment of workers who had been prohibited from 
leaving their employment by the National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordin- 
ance’, that the powers to regulate employment conditions conferred on the 
Government by the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance* had seldom 
been used until there was a strike or the threat of a strike, that the Ordinance 
provided no satisfactory procedure for action by the workers against unjustifiable 
dismissals, that the procedure for the compulsory adjudication of industrial 
disputes under the Defence of India Rule 81 A‘ had been as a rule brought into 
operation only after a strike had actually taken place, and that the procedure 
for dealing with industrial maladjustment provided for by the emergency mea- 
sures® had generally proved in practice to be dilatory and unsuitable for a speedy 
solution of deadlocks. 


The Resolutions: 


In a number of resolutions the need for providing an adequate cost-of-living 
bonus to the workers, having regard to the rapid rise in the cost of living as a 
result of the war, was urged, and particular attention was called to the grievances 
in this respect of railwaymen, workers in the textile, jute, tea plantation, Khewra 
salt mining, and tobacco industries, and primary school teachers. One resolution 
dealt with the rationing of essential commodities and urged the introduction 
by the Government of necessary measures (including the appointment of repre- 
sentative committees to supervise the working of the machinery) for the control 
of supplies, the regulation of prices, and distribution i ina satisfactory manner. 

Other resolutions asked for the revision, in the light of the experience gained 
in the working, of the machinery for the conciliation and adjudication of indus- 
trial disputes and the implementation of recommendations for the improvement 
of working conditions made by committees of enquiry appointed by provincial 
Governments. 

The need for the amelioration of the conditions of seamen formed the subject 
of a resolution which urged the introduction of a system of rotation in respect 
of employment, designed to ensure work for all and to weed out abuses; social 


1 The industrial and territorial distribution of the unions was as follows: 


Textiles, 40 (membership 66,508); en g and allied fas 20 (21,754); railways, 15 
(49,703) ; shipping, 14 (18,200) ; transport em [-— } shipping), 13 (14, 120); ute, lL 
(25, 367): municipal, 11 (16, in —— 9,800). distribution, 8 (6,7 non- 
manual, 6 (3,494); mining and quasrying, Yair 97 ); Py Pagriculare,2( 2 (873). general, 39 (34 989). 

Bengal, 61; Bombay, 5; Madras, 2 tral Provinces, 11; the Punjab, 
11; Sind, 10; Bihar, 8; Deihi, 5; Assam, 4; and eee 7. 

2 For an account of the provisions of the Ordinance, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, 
Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. ra and Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 484; and for the text, LL.O.: 
Legislative Series, 1942, Ind. 1. 
ae. 5 Y < ene ‘Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 483; Legislative Series, 
. 4 = International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 457; Legislative Series, 1942, 

nd. ° 

5 For a statement of the Government's wartime labour policy, see International Labour Review, 

Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 625. 
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insurance, more particularly unemployment insurance; the prompt payment of 
compensation for war injuries; the enforcement of adequate measures for precau- 
tions against air raids on board ship and in harbours; and the inclusion of ques- 
tions relating to seamen in the agenda of the Standing Committee of the per- 
manent tripartite labour organisation.! 

Measures against unemployment in the printing industry were also urged 
and it was alleged that some of the Indian States had taken discriminatory action 
against trade union organisations or prominent trade unionists. It was suggested 
that the scope of the sickness insurance scheme, the introduction of which was 
under consideration by the Government, should be extended so as to include 
the Indian States, and that the Government should, along with employers and 
workers, contribute to the insurance funds. 

Finally, the Congress, while welcoming the establishment of a permanent 
tripartite labour organisation in the country, recommended that its decisions 
should be mandatory, instead of being advisory as at present, and that similar 
organisations should be set up in the provinces by the respective provincial 
Governments.” 


CONGRESS OF THE AUSTRALASIAN CoUNCIL OF TRADE UNIONS 


A Congress of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, at- 
tended by about 300 delegates, was held in Melbourne from 21 to 
25 June 1943. 


The Secretary of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, Mr. F. D. Cornwell, 
who attended as a fraternal delegate, stated that he had been instructed by his 
organisation to ask that there should be a permanent interchange of delegates, 
in order to bring about closer co-operation between the workers of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The Minister of the U.S.S.R. in Australia, Mr. Vlasov, and the Australian 
Minister to the U.S.S.R., Mr. W. Slater, addressed the Congress. Further, a 
telegram was sent to the Secretary of the Central Council of Trade Unions in the 
U.S.S.R., conveying fraternal greetings and expressing the desire for the estab- 
lishment of closer relations between the trade union movements of the two coun- 
tries. 

A telegram from Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the British Trades Union 
Congress, expressed the desire for more contact between the T.U.C. and the 
Australian organisation. 

The Congress elected Mr. A. E. Monk, who had acted as President for a 
number of years, as full-time Secretary. The retiring Secretary, Mr. C. A. Crofts, 
who had hitherto held this position in an honorary capacity and who had declined 
to be a candidate for the post of full-time Secretary, was heartily thanked by the 
Congress, which passed a motion affirming “that his untiring efforts and loyalty 
have been mainly responsible for the building up of the national trade union 
movement”. Mr. P. J. Clarey was elected President. The Congress further 
— that the head office of the Council should be transferred from Melbourne 
to Sydney. 

A report of the Executive recommending Congress to affiliate with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions was referred to the next Congress. One 
of the resolutions adopted expressed the desire that representations should be 
made to the British and Soviet trade unions to have the Anglo-Soviet Committee 
extended to include representatives of the Australian trade union movement. 
In a resolution dealing with post-war developments it was further suggested that 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee should take the initiative to call a 
World Trade Union Congress “‘to take place immediately following the cessation 
of hostilities’’. 

Dealing with the employment of women, the Congress expressed approval 
of the action of the Federal Government in establishing a special wage-fixing 
tribunal, empowered to grant equal pay to women workers employed at work 
performed by male workers prior to the war. Though the decisions of the 
Women’s Employment Board did not give entire satisfaction, yet, the resolution 


1 For an account of the second meeting of the Committee, see above, p. 499. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 100. 
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on the subject declared, the work of the Board was a step towards equal pay 
in the metal industry and meant a big advance in female wage rates. Should 
the High Court declare the Women’s Employment Act and regulations wlira vires, 
the Executive was instructed to reconvene a conference of the 76 unions directly 
interested in the employment of women, with a view to determining what action 
should be taken to preserve the interests of the trade union movement and 
women workers. 

Among the other subjects covered by the resolutions passed by the Congress 
were the establishment of a united front of all working class organisations essential 
for the defeat of Fascism and preparation for the post-war period; the continu- 
ation of the efforts of the trade union movement to reduce absenteeism and 
industrial disputes; and the drafting of a programme of post-war demands by the 
Executive for consideration by the unions. The Congress further passed a com- 
plete programme of post-war education, which inter alia contains a demand for 
raising the school-leaving age to 16 years.’ 


Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Tue Unitep Ming WorkKERS’ APPLICATION FOR REAFFILIATION 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
at a meeting held in Chicago in the second week of August, decided 
to refer to the October Convention of the A.F. of L. without recom- 
mendation the report of the special committee which had discussed 
with officials of the United Mine Workers of America, in July 1943, 
the question of the reaffiliation of that union.? 


In announcing the Council’s action, Mr. William Green, President of the 
A.F. of L., told a press conference that two jurisdictional questions appeared 
to bar the issuance of a charter to the United Mine Workers at this time. These 
were the apparently unlimited jurisdiction claimed by District 50 of the union 
and the protest of the Progressive Mine Workers of America, an A.F. of L. affili- 


ate, against the grant of a charter in its own field to a rival union. 
The following statement was published by the U.M.W.A. after the meeting 
with A.F. of L. representatives on 20 July 1943: 


The United Mine Workers of America is a going concern. Its membership 
and policies are of public knowledge. For 46 years it was an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In the interest of unifying the policies of organised labor, it has proposed 
reaffiliation with the A.F. of ‘. In doing so, it accepts the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as it now exists, and expects the American Federation of Labor 
to accept the United Mine Workers of America as it now exists. The United 
Mine Workers of America under present conditions has no interest in ques- 
tions of hypothetical jurisdiction. After the fact of reaffiliation, any and all 
questions of jurisdiction vate factual or realistic premise can be considered 
procedurally by the American Federation of Labor.* 








1 Labor Call (Melbourne), 1 July 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, nay = 
1 A.F. of L. Weekly News Service, 17 Aug. 1943; United Mine Workers Journal, 1 Aug. 1943. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions in different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 

The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent, and ‘‘miscellaneous’’, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes”, pp. 116-125. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS UsED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures.do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: “‘provisional figures”. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in ttalics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
Including heating and soap. *Since July 1941: a-e. *Up to June 1941: including heating and lighting. 

7 meen — Labor Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board. *Oct. ’ May and July-Dec. * Aug. = 100. 
ug. = 103. 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 





America (cond.) 





Country 
Cuba | Mexico| Peru China 





Chung- 


Town or no. ‘ - 
of localities 30 | Mexico| Lima hai king 
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Composition of the indices: ¢@ = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
1 Up to Sept. 1933: excluding heating. * Including soap and coal. 4 Jan.-Oct. ‘4 Jan.-June. 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Asta (concl.) 
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China 


India 
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546 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Europe 





Country 
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Composition of the indices: 
1 Territory before 1938. 


a = Food; 
2 1929-1930: 


b = Fuel and light; 
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c = Clothing; 


Monthly indices: 12 towns. 


21 towns. 5 Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. 


6 Jan.-Nov. 


d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


§July-Dec. * Until 1936: 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Europe (cont.) 





Country 


Ireland 


Latvia 
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Composition of the indices: 
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548 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
Europs (concl.) OCEANIA 
Country . " 
Rumania| Sweden P Yugoslavia 
Pestunel Sutton Yee Turkey sae Ru... 4 
C.S.12 | Soc.‘ —. ae N.B” | CL. a 
Town or no. | Whole | Bucha- Bel- {3 (Croat. 
of localities country] rest 49 34 Prague | Istanbul | grade | & Slov.)® 30 4-25 
Original base une June July Jan.-June July 1923- 1926- 
{= 100) {ors | 1933 | 1935 | jors | i914 1914 | 1926 | j914 | 1927 1930 
Cost of living 
Composition | g, b, ¢ a-e a-e a-d a-¢ a-e a-¢,¢ a-e a-e a-e 
of the index 
1929 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 95 ° 97 98 98 92 92 92 95 98 
1931 84 ° 94 93 93 87 87 85 85 90 
1932 83 ° 92 86 92 85 81 77 81 84 
1933 83 100 91 81 91 76 79 66 78 79 
1934 83 95 92 80 90 75 75 61 80 81 
1935 84 102 92 80 92 69 74 60 81 83 
1936 86 108 93 81 93 70 74 61 83 86 
1937 89 116 95 85 94 71 78 65 85 92 
1938 86 128 98 85 99 70 87 69 87 95 
1939 81 138 101 86 1065 71 90 71 89 98 
1940 85 198 115 94 sa 78 117 93 93 103 
1941 96 208% 131 108 e 93 _ 126 98 107 
1942 117 _ 140t 120 * 149 _ _ 106 110 
1942: July 117 _ e 121 ° 146 _ 228 ° 110 
Aug. 119 _— © 121 nd 151 _ _— 107% 111 
Sept. 119 _ 141 121 ° 165 _ _ ° 112 
Oct. 122 _ ° 122 ° 174 —_ _— e 112 
Nov. 125 _ a 123 ° 190 _ _— 10910 113 
Dec. 127 _ 141 124 e 200 _ —_ e 112 
1943: Jan. 129 _ ad 125 ° 199 _ _— ° * 
Feb. 129 —_ ° 123 ° _ _ _ 10910 * 
Mar. 131 _ 142 125 ° _ _ _ * 1148 
April _ — ° 126 ° — a —_ ° * 
May [— _ ° 126 ° — _ _ — * 
{une — — 141 126 ° — _ — . 11218 
uly _ _ ” 127 ° _ _ —_ ° * 
Food 
1 u 
1929 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 95 ° 93 97 94 83 90 91 90 96 
1931 84 ° 86 90 86 72 85 83 79 83 
1932 83 ° 84 80 82 66 77 76 77 77 
1933 83 100 81 75 79 55 73 64 72 72 
1934 83 95 83 74 76 59 69 60 75 76 
1935 84 107 87 73 79 57 69 60 77 82 
1936 86 118 89 77 81 60 70 62 79 86 
1937 89 123 93 83 81 61 74 67 82 94 
1938 86 135 96 83 83 59 83 74 85 98 
1939 81 143 100 85 1006 62 85 75 89 104 
1940 85 207 114 94 114 73 105 103 90 108 
1941 96 31it* 130 112 131 95 _ 148 91 109 
1942 117 — 140t 128 _ 182 —_ —_ 98t 111 
1942: July 117 _ 143 130 167 173 _- 278 100 110 
Aug. 119 —_ 143 129 _ 186 _ —_— 101 112 
Sept. 119 _ 140 130 _ 202 _ _ 101 113 
Oct. 122 _ 138 131 _ 220 _ _ 101 115 
Nov. 125 —_ 138 132 _ 256 _— —_ 101 116 
Dec. 127 —_ 139 133 _ 274 _ —_ 100 113 
1943: Jan. 129 —_ 139 134 —_ 271 —_ — 98 * 
Feb. 129 — 140 134 _ _ _ —_ 99 * 
Mar. | 131 -- 140 135 — -- — — 101 bd 
April _— — 139 135 _- _ — nie pod * 
May —_ _ 139 135 _— —_ — =— a * 
June — os 139 135 _ _ i — — * 
July _ _ _ 136 _ —_ —_ — —_ * 
Composition of the indices: a@ = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Including heating and lighting. 
* Slovakia only; Jan. 1939=100. 
11 Including heating. 


© Quarterly averages. 


series. 


7 National Bank. 


2 Central Statistical Institute. 
8 Chamber of 


Labour. 


3 Jan.-Aug. 


4 Social Board. 
*Since Mar. 1941: Zagreb only. 


5 Jan.-July. 


12 New index with base Dec. 1942=100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
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Book Notes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Office. Labour Conditions in Ceylon, Mauritius and Malaya, 
Report by Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, C.M.G., O.B.E. (Labour Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies). Cmd. 6423. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1943. 113 pp. 2s. 


This is the third report by the British Labour Adviser on labour conditions 
in various regions of the British colonial empire. The previous reports were on 
the West Indies (Cmd. 6070, 1939) and on West Africa (Cmd. 6277, 1941). In 
the present report the Labour Adviser summarises economic and social condi- 
tions in the three territories, labour policy, labour administration, and labour 
legislation. He makes a number of proposals for the amendment of the legislation 
in force at the time of his visit (1941). In addition, several labour problems of 
wider scope are analysed. Of these the most important are the position of the 
Chinese in Malaya, the inauguration of forms of social insurance as in Mauritius, 
and the problem of the transfer of responsibility for labour welfare from the 
employer to the State as arising in Ceylon. 

The Labour Adviser draws attention to the fact that better arrangements 
were made in Malaya for the benefit of Indian workers than for Chinese workers. 
The Government of India laid down requirements to be met before Indian workers 
were allowed to emigrate to Malaya and in various ways, notably through the 
appointment of an Agent in Malaya, collaborated closely with the Malayan 
authorities in the protection of the workers. He proposes that when the situation 
becomes favourable a renewed attempt should be made to frame a definite agree- 
ment between the Government of China and the Malayan Governments which 
would ensure control both of the journey and of the subsequent hours and con- 
ditions of employment. 

In Mauritius attention has been paid to social insurance possibilities. A 
Government Committee made detailed proposals in 1940. Major Orde Browne 
comments on “‘the very considerable amount of money which would be involved 
in carrying out the far-reaching proposals, together with the unfortunate fact 
that the figures and statistics essential for careful actuarial estimates of the 
liabilities to be undertaken are at present, in several connections, not available’. 
He proposes the engagement of a consultant to make the necessary calculations 
and a study of material from other countries. He believes that it will be possible 
to establish a contributory pension scheme for agricultural workers and non- 
contributory old-age pensions. ‘‘These two preliminary schemes would seem 
to offer a very suitable starting point” for further progress, in preparation for 
which a Social Service Fund is proposed, to be made up of contributions from 
the profits of industry and of equal contributions from the Government. 

In the report on Ceylon a question is discussed which generally arises where 
a paternalistic labour economy is giving way to a more modern system. Labour 
reform in the first case takes the form of imposing on the employer increasing 
obligations in respect of the welfare of the workers and of their dependants. 
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As the labour system changes, the resulting obligations on employers tend to 
conflict with the movement towards greater liberty and self-expression on the 
part of the workers. Moreover, as in Ceylon, the welfare requirements may in 
some respects apply to one class of workers only (particularly immigrants) and 
not fully cover other workers entering the labour market in increasing numbers. 
The Labour Adviser comments that, ‘“‘while the employer’s responsibility for the 
welfare of his workpeople may be fully admitted, there is something anomalous 
about an arrangement whereby the supervision and management of such institu- 
tions as a school or a hospital must be undertaken by an estate manager”. He 
suggests that, although changes must be slow, ‘‘there must eventually be a change- 
over to State management of education, public health, and welfare measures’’. 
Similarly, he argues that the housing of workers on estates should for most of 
them gradually give way to model villages under local government auspices, and 
that, as regards the present situation, some degree of security of tenure should 
be given to workers housed on estates. 


UNITED STATES 


Social Security Board. Bureau of Research and Statistics. Medical 
Care and Costs in Relation to Family Income. A Statistical Source Book. Bureau 
Memorandum No. 51. By Helen HotLincsworts and Margaret C. Kiem. 
Washington, D.C., 1943. 219 pp. Processed. 


An analysis of existing data ‘‘on the amounts and types of care received by 
individuals and families of diverse income levels and on the costs of the medical 
care they receive” , undertaken with a view to “effective planning for mobilisation 
of the nation’s resources against disease and disability’. The main conclusions 
to be drawn from the data, confirming evidence furnished by other enquiries, 
are that the frequency and severity of illness are highest among the families with 
the lowest income and, as a rule, inversely proportionate to income, and that 
the availability of medical care depends largely on income, the amount of care 
received diminishing as a rule with income. In other words, those who are most 
in need of care are least able to afford it, while the insufficiency of the care received 


by families in the lower income groups probably accounts for part of their higher 
illness rates. The data thus support the case for making medical care 
services freely available to all individuals who need such care. This very use- 
ful book should prove helpful to persons concerned with |the future of medical 
planning. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Chase, Stuart. Goals for America. A Budget of Our Needs and Resources. 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. viii + 134 pp. $1. 


The author presents a practical outline for a large-scale post-war programme 
for the United States with a view to creating an era of full employment and 
quickly increasing general well-being, a programme which should, he urges, 
be prepared now. In his view, ‘‘the province of an ordered economy should 
be universal minimum standards” and these minimum standards should be 
very much higher than those of 1939. The bulk of this vigorous and optimistic 
book consists in a point-by-point discussion of the items of the author’s national 
“‘Budget”’ of physical resources and requirements. The Budget does not seek to pro- 
vide monetary means to cover monetary needs, but to provide physical means to 
cover physical and cultural needs. It lists on one side the needs which must be 
satisfied, and on the other side it gives an appraisal of the technological and 
organisational potentialities necessary to satisfy them. While there is now ‘“‘a fatal 
gap between the basic needs and the amounts being supplied”, the author’s thesis 
is that the two sides of the Budget can be made to match by observing the follow- 
ing principles: ‘“‘the duty of all citizens to render community service”’, which is 
“primarily a matter of national psychology”’; the necessity of maintaining full 
employment; the right to a minimum of the five basic essentials—adequate food, 
shelter, clothing, health service, and education—for everybody; and an ordered— 
not regimented—supply of the needed goods in “‘natural resources, skilled man- 
power, technology, farms, factories, energy supply and transportation”. 
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Colombat, Frances Henry. A Commonwealth of Nations. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. viii + 39 pp. 


The purpose of this pamphlet, which has a foreword by Rudolf Holsti, former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Finland, is to familiarise American public opinion 
with the possibilities of creating a post-war world organisation through a recon- 
struction of the League of Nations. The basic weaknesses of the League Covenant 
are found to lie in its lack of universality, the requirement of unanimity, and the 
absence of effective military sanctions. The author accordingly analyses the 
Covenant, Article by Article, and makes proposals for its amendment. The 
existing text and the draft that would result from these proposals are printed 
side by side at the end of the pamphlet. 


Kulischer, Eugene M. Jewish Migrations: Past Experiences and Post-War 
Prospects. New York, American Jewish Committee, Research Institute on Peace 
and Post-War Problems, 1943. Sipp. 20c. 


The author’s purpose in presenting this survey of the history of Jewish migra- 
tions through the ages is to disprove the theory which sees these migrations as a 
kind of curse. He shows that the migrations of the Jewish people have not been 
more important or on a larger scale than those of the majority of other peoples, 
and that, generally speaking, they have followed the same directions. While 
it is true that at times persecution has played an important part in setting in 
motion mass displacements of Jews from certain regions, religious persecution 
has also been an important factor in the migration movements of other peoples, 
and in between these tragic episodes the displacements of all peoples, including 
the Jews, have been governed by economic and social factors. 

Two chapters are devoted to demonstrating civilisation’s debt to migratory 
movements and the influence of migrations on the development of the Jewish 
people. The author concludes by advocating the establishment of an inter- 
national organisation for migration in the future, for the benefit of all would-be 
emigrants, whatever their race and motives. He considers that only through 
an organisation of this kind, able to deal in particular with the problem of finan- 
cing, can the resumption of the human exchanges which have been so powerful a 
factor in the progress and spread of civilisation be made possible. 


Lauterbach, Albert T. Economics in Uniform. Military Economy and 
Social Structure. Princeton, Princeton University Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1943. xi + 282 pp. $3. 


The object of this book is “‘to derive from the experience of Europe, and that 
of its Nazi oppressors, certain lessons in military economy and social adjustment 
which the democratic world must understand if it is to survive the present struggle 
and if it is to preserve and extend after the war the social values which are implicit 
in a real victory’. Although analogies with Germany must not be carried too 
far, the author believes that there are universals in any national experience 
which are of value in mastering the problems of another country, especially 
since in a prolonged war original differences in economic organisation tend to 
disappear. Since ‘‘military economy” is defined as constituting both war economy 
proper and economic preparedness in peacetime, the point is stressed that unless 
this war is the last, then military economy may well remain a long-range economic 
policy, if not a new economic system. This view is reinforced by the fact that, 
although military economy has tended everywhere gradually to abandon certain 
fundamental principles of the competitive system, many of its original features 
have merely reinforced and accelerated trends that prevailed long before the 
orientation of economic policy towards war purposes. Among these features 
are the excessive centralisation of authority, the increasing disabilities visited 
upon the middle classes, protectionism and autarky, the growth of public invest- 
ment, the regimentation of labour, and State-organised trade war. In view of 
these developments, therefore, a return to laissez-faire economics will be made 
infinitely difficult. The book concludes with an elaborate bibliography. 


Lobo, Carlos F. Leckie. The Creation of the International Labour Organis- 
ation: Part Played by the United States. A thesis presented to the School of Public 
and International Affairs, Princeton University. Princeton, N.J., 1942. vi + 
191 pp. Typescript. 

The participation of the United States in the establishment of the Inter- 
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national Labour Organisation is a much-discussed subject which has been dealt 
with by many, including some of those most closely acquainted with it. The 
present study has the merit of being a clear and excellent account covering all 
the main points. It tells the story of the creation of the Organisation in nine 
chapters, of which the first two cover the period of the first world war and the 
years immediately preceding it. The various currents of opinion and the efforts 
which led to the establishment of the International Labour Organisation are 
briefly described. The part played by the United States delegates to the Peace 
Conference and the subsequent negotiations conducted by them to secure the 
approval of the American Congress and people are the main subjects of the sub- 
sequent chapters. 9 

In conclusion the author expresses an optimistic view of the International 
Labour Office, the work of which he has followed closely both in Geneva and in 
Montreal. He believes that under its three Directors—a Frenchman, Mr. Albert 
Thomas, an Englishman, Mr. Harold B. Butler, and an American, Mr. John 
G. Winant—the Office has proved its effectiveness both in research work and in the 
creation of uniform world standards, and that its highly trained international 
staff is one of the best assets for the reconstruction period. The book also contains 
a full bibliography. 


Murphy, Mary E. The British War Economy, 1939-1943. Introduction by 
— Finer. New York, Professional & Technical Press, 1943. - + 403 Pr 
2.50. Ae ae 


The transformation of a relatively free economy into a tightly controlled 
system designed for total war of necessity takes place so gradually that the 
extent of change tends to fade out of perspective if the development is followed 
on a current basis. It is the virtue of this book that it provides in a small compass 
an extensive, yet comprehensive, picture of the war-induced changes in the 
British economy. Although the masses of details are omitted, the author succeeds 
in tracing the main trends in the difficult task of fashioning an efficient war 
machine out of what was a notably individualistic and rather rigid economic 
system. Each topic is treated historically, with the result that the trial and error 
method of initiating economic controls shows very clearly the mistakes which 
other national administrations, faced at a later stage with [the problems of 
developing a war economy, would be well advised to avoid. This demonstration 
of past errors is reinforced by apt references to well-informed critics of the war 
effort, such as the editors of The Economist. As the story unfolds, therefore, a 
sound discussion of principles is shrewdly blended with the outline of practice. 


Ramirez Gronda, Juan D. Leyes Nacionales del Trabajo de la Repiblica 
Argentina y sus Reglamentaciones. Buenos Aires, Editorial Ideas, 1942. 621 pp. 
22 pesos; $5.30. 


This volume is an excellent methodical survey of the labour legislation of the 
Argentine Republic, accompanied by copious references to legal principles and 
legal decisions. Special attention is paid throughout to the international labour 
Conventions in force in Argentina. The first chapter deals with the International 
Labour Organisation and reproduces Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles in 
full; the Conventions relative to the subjects dealt with are printed at the begin- 
ning of each chapter, followed by the text of the relevant national legislation. 

The second chapter relates to the National Labour Department and analyses 
Act No. 8,999 under which it was set up. The following chapters deal respectively 
with unemployment and placing agencies, with special reference to the Unemploy- 
ment Convention of 1919; occupational organisation; limitation of daily hours 
of work and shop closing; and the weekly rest. Chapter VII deals with wage 
protection, including Act No. 11,278 concerning forms and conditions of payment 
and Act No. 9,511 prohibiting the attachment of wages, salaries, invalidity and 
old-age pensions, and Chapter VIII with health and safety standards, with 
special reference to the Berne Convention of 1906 prohibiting the use of phos- 
phorus and the Geneva Convention of 1921 prohibiting the use of white lead in 
painting; Argentine legislation on this subject includes Acts prohibiting night 
work in bakeries, requiring the use of seats with backs, and prohibiting the 
importation, manufacture and sale of white or yellow phosphorus. Subsequent 
chapters discuss compensation for industrial accidents; the suspension and term- 
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ination of the contract of employment, and the prohibition of dismissal on mar- 
riage; the employment of women and children and maternity protection; home 
work; the regulation of the employment of commercial travellers, private bank 
employees, workers in maritime and inland navigation, and other special activi- 
ties; and the procedure for the imposition of penalties. The last part of the book 
deals with the labour legislation of the Province of Buenos Aires. 


Ramaswamy, T. N. The Economic Problem of India. Foreword by Prof. P.A. 
Wap1a. Bombay, New Book Co., 1942. xvi + 308 pp. 10 rupees. 


A provocative and useful, if somewhat informal and discursive, discussion 
of the economic situation in India by a competent and earnest student. The 
argument is clear enough: unlike some of the new countries with which it is com- 
parable in area, India is an old country, the settlement of which was completed 
centuries ago, with a characteristic social and economic structure—the result 
of a long process of historical growth and adaptation. The structure has, however, 
been disintegrating for a considerable time as a result of the impact of external 
forces, and it was shattered in the nineteenth century when the country was 
drawn or pushed, without adequate preparation, or safeguards, into the vortex 
of the modern competitive international economy; reconstruction has become 
inevitable, but on what basis should it be attempted in order to avoid violent 
social upheavals? The author advocates a threefold plan: (1) the reconstruction 
of the machinery of agricultural production for the purpose of ensuring sufficient 
food supplies and the stability of the rural economy; (2) the reconstruction of 
the industrial structure with a view to a better distribution of industries, in- 
dustrial decentralisation and regionalisation of the secondary markets; and (3) 
the reconstruction and control of the transport system to stimulate economic 
development. 


Ranshofen-Wertheimer, Egon. Victory is not Enough. The Strategy for 
a Lasting Peace. New York, W. W. Norton & Company, 1942. 322 pp. $3. 


“Successful peacemaking must be based, consciously or not, on two principles: 
(1) the recognition of the respective strength of the forces seeking integration 
in the peace; and (2) an attempted appraisal of the respective strength of the 
forces in the post-war era.”” In accordance with this formula, the author reviews 
what he calls the tragedy of the German democracy and the tragedy of European 
democratic socialism, the role of the League of Nations, the responsibility of the 
United States, the totalitarian heritage after the present war, and other similarly 
weighty topics. He analyses penetratingly such questions as diplomacy and 
peacemaking as a craft, warns against making at the end of the present war any 
armistice in the traditional sense, and stresses the great importance of an “era 
of transition’? between the end of hostilities and the final peace. Considerable 
attention is paid to the trends for and against the “‘depolitisation” of certain 
specific aspects of international affairs, and to international machinery in general. 
The author makes a strong case for his own solution, a European federation or 
ee of federations, with particular emphasis on educational and military 
pooling. 


Schultz, Richard S. Wartime Supervision of Workers. Harper and Brothers, 
New York and London, 1943. x + 206 pp. Illustrated. 


This is a practical book written to help production supervisors and executives 
in meeting the problems of the wartime supervision of workers. ‘‘With restriction 
of material, control of manufacturing, and regulation of workers, one trend seems 
clear in American industry”, the author declares. “In its largest sense, the 
management of men now outranks all other responsibilities." The book is divided 
into two parts. The first discusses the role of supervision in war production and 
the qualifications needed by supervisory personnel. The second outlines, by the 
question and answer method, a series of principles for selecting and developing 
production supervisors and executives, and the human problems which affect 
morale and output. The appendix includes a useful list of selected references. 
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Bonnet, Henri. Outlines of the Future. World Organization Emerging from 
the War. Chicago, World Citizens Association, 1943. 128 pp. 25 cents. 


Clark, Evans (editor). Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems. A Study and 
Discussion Manual. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. viii + 136 pp. 


Chevalier, Stuart. War's End and After. An Informal Discussion of the 
ge of a Postwar World. New York, Macmillan Company, 1943. xii + 337 
pp. $2.35. 


Compton, M., and Bott, E.H. British Industry. Its Changing Structure in 
Peace and War. London, Lindsay Drummond, 1943. viii + 304 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Crowther, J. G., Howarth, O.J.R., and Riley, D.P. Science and World 
Order. Harmondsworth, England, Penguin Books, 1942. 142 pp. 


Gadgil, D. R. Regulation of Wages and Other Problems of Industrial Labour 
in India. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1943. 93 pp. 
5 rupees; 10s. 


Howard, Donald S. The WPA and Federal Relief Policy. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943. 879 pp. Diagrams. ’ 


Hurwitz, Howard Lawrence. Theodore Roosevelt and Labor in New York 
State, 1880-1900. New York, Columbia University Press; London, P.S. King & 
Staples, 1943. 316 pp. $3.75 


Joshi, P.S. The Tyranny of Colour. A Study of the Indian Problem in South 
Africa. Durban, priv. print., 1942. xvi-+316pp. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Kruif, Paul de. Kaiser Wakes the Doctors. New York, Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1943. 158 pp. $2. 


Robson, William A. (editor). Social Security. London, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1943. 447 pp. 15s. 


Wickizer, V.D. The World Coffee Economy with Special Reference to Control 
Schemes. Stanford University, Cal., Food Research Institute, 1943. x + 258 


pp. $3. 





ERRATA 


1943—Vol. XLVIII 


No. 3, September. ‘‘The Reform of Miners’ Pensions in Germany”. Page 
391, line 9 from bottom: after “granted” insert “for each year of work”’; 
line 8 from bottom: for “‘payable”’ read ‘“‘increasing”’; lines 7 and 6 from bottom: 
for ‘“‘month”’ read ‘‘year”’. 


Page 392, line 3: for “‘is or is not’’ read “‘is not or is”’. 








1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 











GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
JEAN JAURES 


His Life and Work 


J. HamppEN JACKSON 


“As Mr. Hampden Jackson makes plain in his very timely study, French Socialism 
got from Jaurés a moral bias, a generosity of temper, a comparative freedom 
from sectarian bias which it very soon lost when its moderating influence was 
gone.” —D. W. BroGan in Manchester Guardian. 


“This is the first English book on Jaurés, and it deserves not only the praise we 
owe the pioneer, but the praise we owe a serious and useful contribution to know- 
ledge.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. net. 


FABIAN SOCIALISM 


G. D. H. Coie 


This book, though it is by the Chairman of the Fabian Society, 
does not purport to put forward the Society’s official views. It is 
a personal statement of the type of undogmatic Socialism for 
which the Society has consistently stood, restated in terms of the 
situation and problems of to-day, particularly as they affect Great 
Britain. It is simply and clearly written, and eminently practical. 

7s. 6d. net. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 


An Essay on the Problems of Social Economy 


FRANTISEK KLANG, VLADIMIR OUTRATA 
and ALEXANDER KuNOSsI 


“The authors are Czechoslovaks, and the text reveals them to be profound stud- 
ents of social economy reinforced by no mean knowledge of law."’"—Foundry 
Trades Journal. 

“A very useful contribution to the study of social administration.”—Jndustry 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
T. K. Dyane, B. Se., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


Preface by Sir Duncan R. Witson, Introduction by Dr. W. A. Rosson. 


“An excellent history and study of the working of British factory inspection.” — 
Manchester Guardian. 

“A most valuable and interesting contribution to the literature on social and 
industrial legislation . . . altogether a welcome addition to the books on factory 
law.’’—Political Quarterly. 12s. 6d. net. 
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The Quarterly Journal of the Royal Economic Society 


Articles in June-Sept. 1943 issue include: 
The International Currency Proposals 
A Commodity Reserve Currency 
The Objective of International Price Stability Lord KEYNES 
The Industrialisation of Agricultural Countries H. FRANKEL 
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Leading articles in the September 1943 issue: 
Juvenile Delinquency among Girls Elsa CASTENDYCK 


and Sophia ROBISON 
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EDITORS 
C. A. Curtis, J. A. Corry, R. MacG. Dawson, G. A. Exisorr 


MANAGING EDITOR 
V. W. Buapen, University of Toronto, Canada 


Annual subscription 


This Journal publishes articles on the economic, political and social 
problems of Canada and on the general theoretical issues raised by these 
problems. The Journal also contains reviews, notes on current Dominion 
and Provincial legislation, and on Canadian official publications. Each 
issue will contain a bibliography of Canadian economics. 


Subcriptions may be sent to the publisher 
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Science & Society 
Contents of the Fall 1943 issue include: 
Franz Boas as Scientist and Citizen Bernhard J. STERN 
Race and Nation in Brazil Samuel PUTNAM 
The Promise of Democracy and the Fiction of Richard Wright. E. Berry BURGUM 
Recent Books on Labor Nathan WITT 
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School of Public and International Affairs Princeton University, 
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Japanese Race Propaganda Saul K. PADOVER 
Will November 1918 Repeat Itself? Gordon SKILLING 
Public Opinion in Costa Rica Irvin L. CHILD 


Each issue contains a quarterly summary of public opinion polls in the United 
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trade to direct control. 
(Series of League of Nations Publications 1943. II. A. 4) 


92 pp. Paper $1; 4s. 6d 
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The purpose of this short study, prepared by Professor Gottfried 
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were the forces that induced Governments to adopt quotas and other 
quantitative trade controls in the inter-war period; what are the 
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